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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SEA  NOVEL 


Chapter  I 

FROM  FACT  TO  FICTION 


- .3 

•  V-  -f 

The  recognition  of  the  novel  as  a  definite  literary  form  and 
the  introduction  of  the  seaman  in  the  salty  sense  of  the  term  were  4 
simultaneous  developments  in  English  literature.  This  was  not  so 
much  a  coincidence  as  it  was  a  natural  growth  of  fiction;  for  the 
relationship  of  the  seaman  to  the  novel  is  the  same  as  that  of  lif©.; 
to  art.  The  English  peoples,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  ever  been 
maritime  folk,  and  their  literature  reflects  the  sea  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  any  other  race.  When  the  English  voyagers  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  refer  back  no  further  than  Elizabethan 
times,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire,  they,  also  open#$<jj 
a  field  for  human  experience  which  sooner  or  later  had  to  find  song  4 
form  of  literary  expression.  During  that  age  the  sea  element  in 
English  literature  was  considerable,  but  it  was  not  in  proportion' , 
to  the  part  that  naval  supremacy  was  beginning  to  play  in  the  lif© 
of  the  nation.  Hence,  when  the  novel  became  a  recognised  literary  » 
form  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
mariner  turned  novelist  for  the  first  time,  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  one  and  the  experience  of  the  ocher  were  complimentary. 

Feeble  and  intermittent  at  first,  but  gathering  force  and  volume 
as  the  English  novel  developed,  the  sea  has  come  to  play  such  a  „ 
prominent  role  in  our  fiction  that  we  now  speak  of  the  sea  novel  as 
a  definite  and  familiar  type  of  literature. 

Since  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  body,  the  sea  novel  has  the 
same  antecedents  as  the  English  novel  in  general,  supplemented  by 
the  stimulus  from  the  period  of  exploration  and  discovery.  When 'we 
begin  tracing  the  main  situations  of  the  modern  novel  in  the  medi¬ 
aeval  romances  and  in  the  .Spanish  rogue  stories,  we  find  the  thread 
of  the  narratives  occasionally  touching  the  sea.  And  by  the  time 
we  have  followed  the  stream  to  the  Elizabethan  romances,  which  were 
modelled  after  the  French  stories  of  adventure,  during  that  period 
when  English  navigators  were  conducting  piratical  warfare  with  Spain 
the  trend  of  the  narratives  is  decidedly  seaward.  Sidney's  Arcadia 
(1590),  for  example,  has  a  considerable  element  of  shipwreck  and 
piracy;  Lyly's  Galathea  (1592)  has  a  mariner  who  bears  the  marks 
of  his  calling;  and  Lodge's  Rosalind  (1590),  though  not  a  story 
of  the  sea,  was  written  while  the  author  was  afloat.  Passing  on 
to  the  historical  allegories,  another  outgrowth  of  French  influence, 
we  find  in  Barclay's  Argenis  (1621)  the  same  shipwrecks  and  pirates 
that  we  have  already  noted  in  the  Arcadia .  Finally,  when  we  reach 
the  period  of  the  Restoration,  the  picaresque  novel,  worn  threadbare 
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by  this  time,  ha  £  become  a  stor^  ol  pure  luventure.  In  T.ie  Engl  i  sh 
hogue  (1665-71),  by  Richard  Head  and  Francis  Kirkman,  the  "Hero  goes 
on  a  voyage  to  the  East,  travelling  a  pari:  oi  tne  way  by  water. 

After  this  transformation  of  the  rogue  story,  the  st^p  from  the 

Befoe’s  narrative  of  adventure  was  easy. 

As  in  its  main  situations,  so  m  the  literary  forms  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  it,  the  antecedents  of  the  sea  novel  are  the  same  as 
those  which  have  made  the  greater  English  novel  what  it  is.  Thougr 
there  is  nothing  in  the  earliest  literature  ol  the  sea  which  quite 
approximates  the  character  sketches  of  Addison  and  Steele,  the 
diaries  and  journals  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn  have  been  duplicated  in 
form  by  the  journals  and  logs ' of  sailors  ever  since  captains  were 
first  made  responsible  to  the  owners  of  ships.  Biography  and 
autobiography,  too,  as  written  by  Izaak  Walton  and  Margaret  Bucher 
ef  Newcastle,  are  forms  which  have  been  readily  adopted  by  the  sea 
novelist.  When  the  sailor  has  a  yarn  to  spin,  he  naturally  tails 
into  that  style  of  narration.  Consequently,  the  autobiographical  i 3 
the  form  that  the  sea  story  first  took  and  the  form  that  it  has 
largely  retained. 

Besides  the  old  romances  and  the  literary  forms  that  went  into 
the  making  of  the  English  novel  as  a  whole,  the  sea  novel  in  partic¬ 
ular  inherited  something  from  the  age  of  exploration  and  discovery 
which  should  not  be  passed  over  without  comment.  We  have  reference, 
of  course,  to  the  Elizabethan  voyagers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  records  of  whose  navigations  have  been  preserved  through  the 
editorial  labors  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas .  As  a  source  book,  this 
ponderous  collection  of  voyages  is  to  the  historical  sea  novel  what 
Holinshed's  Chronicles  and  Plutarch’s  Lives  are  to  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  what  Scud£ri ' s  Grand  Cyi us  is  to  Restora¬ 
tion  tragedy.  Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  influence  of  these  voyages  on  contemporary'  literature,  in  which 
so  much  of  our  later  fiction  has  its  roots.  To  suggest  how  insep¬ 
arably  that  influence  is  linked  with  the  history  of  the  sea  novel, 
we  might  venture  the  hypothesis  that,  had  English  seamen  been  content 
to  allow  Spain  and  Portugal  to  divide  the  unknown  world  between 
themselves.  Captain  Rogers  would  not  have  rescued  Alexander  Selkirk 
from  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  nor  would  Tooias  Smollett  have 
been  present  at  the  British  attack  on  the  Spanish  port  of  Carthagena, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  sea  novel  would  probably  have  been 
postponed  until  Sir  Walter  Scott  went  yachting  to  the  Orkneys.  As 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  stated,  "Over  against  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  fellows,  as  their  natural  counterpart,  must  be 
set  the  Voyages  of  Hakluyt;  he  who  'would  understand  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  what  it  meant  for  England,  must  know  them  both."! 
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The  English  Voyages  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  III. 


1 .  Hakluyt  arc 
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Just  as  the  incentive  to  Englisr  exploration  came  from  the 
continent,  so  did  the  impulse  to  record  the  voyages  come  from  abroad. 
Though  the  Elizabethan  story-tellers  reflected  and  profited  by  the 
stimulus  of  contemporary  discoveries,  they  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  preserve  the  records  of  the  explorations  in  literary  form.  ’Then 
we  recall  the  price  that  many  of  the  navigators  paid  for  their  3hare 
in  the  making  of  the  maritime  empire,  the  slight  literary  cognizance 
that  they  received  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Elizabethan 
writers  were  so  close  to  great  events  that  their  perspective  was 
blurred.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  for  instance,  who  was  lost  in  a 
storm  south  of  the  Azores,  is  reported  to  have  gone  down  with  a 
famous  utterance  on  his  lips;  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  though  mortally 
wounded  in  battle,  fought  a  whole  Spanish  fleet  with  one  ship  at 
Flores;  Master  Thomas  Cavendish,  while  on  his  second  voyage  round 
the  world,  died  and  was  buried  at  sea;  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins  both  succumbed  to  tropical  fever,  and  their  bones  lie 
in  West  India  waters;  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  while  leading  his  men 
against  the  Spanish,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Crozon;  Captain  John 
Davis,  on  the  far-away  coast  of  China,  was  slain  in  a  fight  with 
Japanese  pirates;  Master  William  Baffin,  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the 
Portuguese  out  of  the  East  Indies,  fell  at  Ormuz;  Master  Henry  Hud¬ 
son,  after  giving  his  name  to  a  river  and  a  bay,  was  murdered  by 
his  mutinous  crew  in  the  far  North;  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
wasted  a  fortune  in  English  colonisation,  finally  lost  his  head  by 
order  of  his  sovereign.  These  are  some  of  the  English  navigators, 
upon  whose  labors  and  experiences  much  of  our  subsequent  literature 
has  been  built,  but  who  in  their  own  day,  save  with  few  exceptions, 
laid  the  foundations  of  Britain’s  maritime  supremacy  in  silence. 


Richard  Hakluyt  (15527-1616),  preacher,  has  confessed  with 
pious  chagrin,  that,  while  he  was  spending  five  years  in  France 
with  the  legate  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  "both  heard  in  speech,  and 
read  in  books  other  nations  miraculously  extolled  lor  their  dis¬ 
coveries  and  notable  enterprises  by  sea,  but  the  English  of  all 
others  for  their  sluggish  security,  and  contir.ua  11  neglect  of  the 
like  attempts-  especially  in  so  long  and  happy  a  time  of  peace,  eithe: 
ignominiously  reported,  or  exceedingly  condemned."2  After  he  had 
returned  to  England,  "for  stopping  the  mouthes  of  the  reprochers," 
he  resolved  to  undertake  the  burden  of  compiling  that  work  which 
was  eventually  published  under  the  full  title.  The  Principal  Naviga¬ 
tions,  Voyages ,  Traff iqnes  &  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,  Made 
Over- land  to  the  Remote  and  Farthest  Distant  Cua: 

-  -  -  1600' 


by  Sea 
the 


or 


Earth 


_  to  the  R 

time  within 


’ters  o: 


_  _  ,ny  time  witnin  tne  compasse  of  tbese  160U  Yeeres 

(1598-160077  At  his  death  the  unpublished  papers  of  xiakluyt  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Purchas  (15757-1626),  another  preacher, 
who  scattered  them  throughout  his  more  ponderous  work,  Hakluyt us 
or  Purchas  His 


Posthumus 


Pilgrimes , 


Contayning  a  History  of  the 


2  The  Principal  Eavigations , 


Dedicatory  Epistle. 
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Wo rid  in  Sea  Voyages  and  Lande  Tra veils  by  Englishmen  and  others 
( 1625)  The  method  oT  compilation’  that  thelTe  editors  iollowea 
was  simple.  Hakluyt,  who  meddled  "with  the  Navigations  onely  of 
cur  owrje  nation, "3  divided  his  work  into  three  parts,  marshalling 
the  .  the  voyages  to  the  southeastern  part  of  the  world,  in 

the  second  to  the  northeastern  part,  and  in  the  third  to  the  western. 
And  Purchas,  "having  the  World  for  the  subject,"^  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new,  giving  to  each  a  couple  of  tomes. 

The  enormous  volume  of  their  work  speaks  almost  aloud  of  their  tire¬ 
less  industry.  Since  "these  voyages  lay  so  dispersed,  scattered, 
and  hidden  in  severall  hucksters  hands, Hakluyt  wondered  at  his 
own  patience;  and  Purchas  considered  himself  just  an  ordinary  labor¬ 
er,  in  that  he  was  "forced  as  much  to  the  Hod,  Barrow,  and  Trowel."' 
The  work  of  Hakluyt  is  less  voluminous  but  more  valuable  than  that 
of  Purchas;  the  latter  was  more  of  a  preacher  and  less  of  a  scholar- 
than  the  former,  and  had  much  less  modesty. 

The  records  of  these  voyages,  reproduced  in  the  majority  of 
cases  word  for  word  from  the  journals  of  the  mariners,  vary  in 
literary  quality.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  adventurers,  like 
Lodge  and  Raleigh,  the  navigators  were  not  men  possessed  of  literary 
training.  Rarely  ever  did  they  sit  down  to  write  anything  without 
making  apologies,  like  a  rustic  politician  about  to  appeal  for  votes, 
for  their  lack  of  literary  experience.  Though  Hakluyt's  Navigations 
and  Purchas'  Pilgrimes  have  slight  literary  value  in  themselve s , 
they  furnish  an  insight  into  the  hidden  processes  of  the  making  of 
a  nation  and,  in  turn,  into  the  making  of  a  great  literature.  Run¬ 
ning  through  these  voyages,  and  giving  them  a  sense  of  unity,  is  tbe 
quest  for  the  riches  of  Cathay,  the  motive  of  which  is  sometimes 
spiritual  but  more  often  material.  The  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
time  have  been  caught  by  Kingsley  in  Westward  Hoi,  the  author  oof 
which  must  have  thumbed  Hakluyt  and  Purchas  welT.  Of  the  many 
instances  in  which  these  editors  have  contributed  materials  to  later 
prose  and  poetry,  two  more  may  be  cited  with  profit.  One  of  Poe's 
short-stories,  A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,  would  indicate  that 
the  writer  somewhere  ran  across  the  legend  which  the  Franciscan 
Friar  Nicolaus  de  Linna  brought  back  from  a  voyage  to  the  North,  as 
recorded  in  Hakluyt,  that  "there  is  a  notable  whirlepoole  on  the 
coast  of  Norway  called  Males tr ande . And  Coleridge  has  himself 
confessed  that  his  well-known  poetical  fragment,  Kubla  Khan,  was 
the  after-thought  of  his  reading  in  Purchas  Marco  Polo's  description 
of  the  "Citie  Xandu,  which  the  great  Chan  Cublay,  now  raigning, 
built;  erecting  therein  a  marvellous  and  artificiall  Palace  of  Marble 
and  other  stones."® 

3  Op.  cit . ,  Preface  to  the  Reader. 

4  Pilgrimes ,  To  the  Reader. 

5  Op.  cit . ,  Dedicatory  Epistle. 

6  Op.  cit.,  To  the  Reader. 

7  Principal  Navigations ,  Volume  I. 

8  Pilgrimes,  Part  Two,  book  I,  chapter  4. 
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Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  than  this  contribution  of 
materials,  is  the  purpose  of  these  voyages,  the  force  of  which  is 
carried  over  into  the  works  of  Defoe.  His  projects  in  foreign 
trade  shorn  chat  he  is  just  as  much  akin  to  Hakluyt  in  spirit  as  he 
is  to  Le  Sage  in  form.  His  stories  display  an  intense  interest  in 
mercantile  enterprise  and  in  geographical  knowledge,  an  interest 
which  in  part  accounts  for  that  startling  modernity  of  thought  that 
makes  his  name  fit  so  ill  into  the  history  of  English  literature. 
Besides  reflecting  the  vision  of  the  projector,  his  works  also  he- 
tray  the  instinct  of  the  journalist  for  seizing  upon  some  event, 
familiar  to  his  contemporaries,  and  for  treating  it  with  such  real¬ 
istic  detail  as  to  make  it  appeal  to  his  readers,  past  and  present. 
This  represents  the  borderline  between  fact  and  fiction. 


2 ,  Daniel  pefoe  • 

After  spending  the  better  part  of  a  life-time  in  journalism, 
Daniel  Defoe  (1661?-1731)  wrote  the  story  which  has  made  his  name 
familiar  the  world  over.  The  immediate  success  of  The  Lif e  and 
Strange  Surprizing  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  oT  York,  Mariner 
("1719 )  ' led  to  the  composition  oF  The  Further  A~Hventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  the  same  year.  The  work  'was  finally  completed  with  the  ' 
publishing  of  the  third  part,  Serious  Reflections  curing  the  Life 
and  Surprizing  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  (172QJT  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Defoe  had  written  The  King  of  the  Pirates,  Being  an  Account 
of  the  Famous  Enterprises  of  Captain  Avery  (1*719),  whicTT’he  later 
expanded  into  the  longer  "work.  The  Life,  A'dventures,  and  Piracies 
of  she  Famous  Captain  Singleton  (1720) .  The  sea  story  proved  to 
be  so  popular  that  he  followed  the  same  vein  in  A  New  Voyage  round 
the  world.  By  a  Course  never  sailed  before  (1725J.  Among  his  short¬ 
er  works  is  an  Account  of  the  Conduct  and  Proceedings  of  the  late 
J ohn  Gov; ,  Alias  Smith,  C"ap'fcain~~of  the  Tat e~?irates  (1725) ,  which  is 
of  special  interest  in  that  it  holds  the  germ  of  Sir  '.'/alter  Scott’s 
greater  story. 

The  authorship  of  these  narratives  places  at  the  head  of  a  list 
of  sea  novelists  the  name  of  a  man  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  not 
have  any  nautical  experience,  It  is  true,  however,  that  he  tells 
us  in  his  Complete  English  Tradesman  (1725)  that  his  business  some¬ 
times  took  him  to  Spain.  It  is  to  this  interest  in  foreign  trade, 
which  was  necessarily  entrusted  to  ships,  rather  than  to  his  passages 
of  the  Channel,  which  were  probably  infrequent  and  brief,  that  we  car; 
trace  his  knowledge  of  marine  affairs.  There  is  a  reference  in  A 
Hew  Voyage  round  the  World  to  the  journals  of  Schouten  and  Le  Mai re, 
which  would  "indicate  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Hakluyt 
and  Purchas.  In  his  Essay  on  Pro  jects  (1698),  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  advocates  the  protection  of  seamen.  The  first  work 
of  invention  attributed  to  him  is  A  Collection  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  Casualties  and  Disasters  which  happened  in  the  late  Dreadful 
Tempest ,  both  by  Sea  and  Land  (T 7U5 ) .  When  he  was  committed  to 
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Newgate  in  the  year  1703,  on  a  charge  of  libelling  the  government, 
he  probably  came  into  contact  with  some  of  those  pirates  of  whom  he 
was  to  treat  later  in  numerous  contributions  to  newspapers,  as  well 
as  in  the  composition  of  longer  stories.  The  fact  is  that  Defoe 
was  rather  proud,  of  his  knowledge  on  the  world  outside  of  London. 
It^was  in  response  to  the  taunts  of  certain  University  men  who  had 
referred  slightingly  to  his  learning,  and  particularly  +o  Swift  who 
had  spoken  of  him  as  "an  illiterate  fellow, "  that  Defoe  discussed 
2vm  attainment s ,  in  the  third  person,  in  Aoplebee's  Journal: 

In  Geography  and  History  he  had  all  the  World  at  hTs  Finger’s  ends. 
He  talked  of  the  most  distant  Countries  with  an  inimitable  Exactness 
and  changing  from  one  Place  to  another,  the  Company  thought,  of  ever 
Place  or  Country  he  named,  that  certainly  he  must  have  been  born 
there."9 

Whatever  Defoe  may  have  lacked  in  the  way  of  conventional 
education,  he  more  than  made  up  for  it  by  his  knowledge  of  what 
appealed  to  the  public  curiosity.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  possessed 
of  the  journalistic  instinct.  Combined  with  this  faculty  was  his 
ability  to  treat  some  contemporary  event  with  such  lifelike  detail 
as  to  give  it  an  atmosphere  of  reality.  That  is  to  say,  again,  he 
was  a  master  of  the  art  of  lying  like  the  truth.  These  two  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  author  lie  behind  the  making  of  The  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  the  masterpiece  that  it  is . 

Robinson  Crusoe  was  suggested  by  the  case  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
an  English  sailor  who  had  been  marooned  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernan 
dez  over  four  years,  and  the  story  of  whom  had  been  told  contempor¬ 
aneously  by  Richard  Steele  in  The  Englishman .  But  Defoe  appears  to 
have  based  his  work  on  the  journal  of  Captain  Edward  Cook,  A  Voyage 
bo  the  South  Seas  and  round  the  World  (1712),  who  remarks  in  ref er- 
ence  to  the  plight  of  Selkirk:  ""To  hear  of  a  man's  living  alone  in 
a  desert  island  seems  to  some  very  surprising,  and  they  presently 
conclude  he  may  afford  a  very  agreeable  narration  of  his  life,  when 
in  reality  it  is  the  most  barren  subject  that  nature  can  afford. "I9 
"In  reality,"  the  statement  of  Cook  is  probably  true;  but  in  the 
light  of  Defoe’s  success  with  the  "barren  subject",  the  author 
appears  to  have  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  navigator.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  we  would  do,  if  we  were  to  find  ourselves  upon  such  an 
island,  gives  rise  to  the  speculation  that  holds  the  interest  of  us 
all.  We  must  agree  with  Professor  Trent  that,  "What  has  given  and 
what  still  gives  Robinson  Crusoe  its  place  in  literature  is  surely 
the  island  portion  of  the  first  part--the  absorbing  story  of  how  a 
weak  and  solitary  man  struggles  successfully  with  the  pitiless  and 
seemingly  unconquerable  forces  of  nature. "1-1  No  better  proof  is 
wanted  for  this  statement  than  the  fact  that  we  read  The  Further 
Adventures  with  far  less  interest  than  the  first  part^  and  by  the 
time  we  have  finished  the  Serious  Reflections  we  are  ready  to 

9  Minto,  Daniel  Defoe ,  Chapter  I. 

10  Raleigh,  The  English  Novel ,  Chapter  V. 

11  Daniel  Defoe :  How  to  Know  Him,  Chapter  X. 
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disagree  violently  with  Doctor  Johnson  when  he  says,  "Nobody  ever 
laid  down  the  book  oi  'Robinson  Crusoe'  without  wishing  it  longer."1^ 

It  is  that  "absorbing  story"  of  the  island  which  has  exercised 
an  inestimable  influence  on  subsequent  stories  of  adventure.  In 
running  through  the  literature  of  the  sea,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  often  novelists  have  consciously  fallen  into  the  situations 
described  in  Robinson  Crusoe.  To  mention  only  a  few  instances,  in 
Cooper's  Crater  one  of  the  two  survivors  who  have  been  wrecked  on 
the  volcanic  island  remarks  to  the  other,  "Nor  would  I  be  at  all 
surprised  if  you  and  I  was  to  Robinson  Crusoe  it  the  rest  of  our 
days ; "  13  when  the  author  of  Two  Years  before  the  L!a s t  saw  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  revive  within  him  the 
"associations  which  every  one  has  connected  with  it  in  their  child¬ 
hood  from  reading  Robinson  Crusoe; "14  according  to  Melville's  Typee , 
"Robinson  Crusoe  could  not  have  been  more  startled  at  the  footprint 
in  the  sand"15  than  the  fugitives  were  at  finding  a  pathway  in  the 
wilderness;  the  buccaneer,  as  described  in  Russell's  Frozen  Pirate, 
"wanted  but  a  couple  of  muskets  and  an  umbrella  to  closely  resemble 
Robinson  Crusoe,  as  he  is  made  a  figure  in  most  of  the  cuts;"16  and 
after  the  lovers  in  London's  Sea  Vrolf  have  reached  the  island  in 
safety,  the  heroine  asks  the  hero  if  it  were  not,  "Crusoe  who  rubbed 
sticks  together."17  The  Island  of  Despair,  in  fact,  has  given  rise 
to  a  family  of  insular  stories,  the  succession  of  which  has  never 
died  out.  Friday  is  the  forerunner  of  the  black  men  who  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  literature  of  the  sea,  and  who  have  in  many  instances  re¬ 
sembled  him  in  faithfulness.  Crusoe's  dog  and  parrot  are  the  pro¬ 
totypes  of  those  companions  which  have  appeared  constantly  with  the 
seaman  in  fiction.  And  since  piracy  and  mutiny  were  first  used  by 
Defoe,  they  have  become  stock  situations  in  suosequcnt  stories  of 
nautical  adventure. 

The  reference  to  piracy  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a 
hardly  less  interesting  story.  The  Life  of  Captain  Singleton,  which 
was  based  on  the  then  well-known  career  oT  Captain  Avery,  previously 
exploited  in  The  King  of  the  Pirates.  The  scenes  of  this  narrative 
are  the  island  of  .Madagascar  and  the  waters  of  Last  India,  which  were 
rendezvous  of  pirates  in  the  author's  own  day,  and  were  described 
by  him  as  such  in  several  stories.  Though  there  is  considerable 
plundering  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  there  is  surprisingly 
little  or  no  spilling  of  blood  and  walking  of  the  plank.  The  only 
episode,  in  truth,  that  Defoe  ever  treated,  which  represents  the 
popular  conception  of  piracy,  is  the  robbery  of  the  Croat  Mogul's 
daughter  in  The  King  of  the  Pirates .  Neither  is  the  repentance  of 


12  Russell,  The  Book  of  Authors . 

13  Chapter  IV. 

14  Chapter  VII. 

15  Chapter  VI. 

16  Chapter  XVI. 
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the  chief  character  at  the  end  of  the  story  in  keeping  with  the 
conventional  idea  ox  the  pirate,  nor  does  it  ring  true  an  the  case 
of  Captain  Singleton. 

Another  type  of  .Defoe  story  is  the  tale  of  travel,  represented 
by  A  New  Voyage  round  the  World .  This  narrative  takes  the  reader 
across  South  America  and  causes  him  to  wonder  how  the  author  came 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  that  continent.  The  extent  of 
Defoe's  geographical  knowledge  may  be  further  emphasised  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  Crusoe's  flight  through  Asia  and  Singleton’s  penetration 
of  Africa.  Though  A  New  Voyage  covers  more  water  than  land,  con¬ 
siderably  more  space  is  given  to  the  latter  element  than  the  forrnex . 
This  is  found  to  be  true  of  his  other  sea  stories  so-called.  As 
adventurers,  Crusoe  and  Singleton,  and  the  unnamed  voyager  round 
the  world,  ply  the  trade  of  their  creator--they  are  in  search  of 
gold,  in  quest  of  the  riches  of  Cathay.  Consequently,  they  do  not 
interpret  the  spirit  of  the  sea.  Crusoe's  meditations  on  the  myscei, 
of  the  ocean  are  such  as  have,  passed  through  the  mind  of  every 
landsman  who  has  gazed  upon  a  broad  expanse  of  water;  and  his 
struggles  with  the  waves  at  the  Island  of  Despair  is  a  situation 
familiar  to  every  boy  who. has  frolicked  in  the  advancing  and 
receding  breakers  at  the  seashore. 

These  occasional  meditations  on  the  sea  are  indicative  of 
Defoe's  predilection  to  moralise.  When  we  recall  that  he  used 
every  device  known  to  the  literary  art  to  impose  his  stories  upon 
his  readers  as  true  ones,  moralisation,  unless  it  also  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  device,  is  a  strange  quality  to  find  in  his  fictions.  Contem¬ 
porary  critics  were,  nevertheless,  quick  to  detect  Defoe's  subter¬ 
fuge  by  finding  in  Robinson  Crusoe  such  inconsistencies  as  that  of 
the  hero  stuffing  his  pockets  with  biscuits  after  be  had  taken  off 
his  clothes,  and  that  of  him  seeing  the  goat's  eyes  in  the  cave 
where  he  was  in  total  darkness.  But  these  little  slips  in  no  way 
interferred  with  Defoe  placing  the  narrative  upon  a  different  plane 
of  truth  and  interpreting  it  as  an  allegory  of  his  own  life.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  are  analogous  to  the 
experiences  of  his  creator,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  man  of 
sixty  might  have  been  handling  Ills  public  the  Serious  Reflections 
as  an  antidote  for  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  weather-vane  in 
the  political  world.  Such  is  the  mask  that  Defoe's  wears  that,  even 
when  Crusoe  attributes  his  folly  to  the  call  of  adventure,  and  Sin¬ 
gleton  his  'wild  oats  to  early  environment,  we  have  a  feeling  that 
the  author  may  be  tossing  an  opiate  to  the  Cerberus  that  lies  within 
us  all. 

An  eaually  notable  characteristic  of  these  stories  is  their 
verisimilitude  to  life.  It  is  due  to  this  quality,  combined  with 
the  element  of  adventure,  that  we  sometimes  hear  Defoe  spoken  of 
as  the  inventor  of  the  realistic  novel  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  novel  of  adventure  on  the  other.  It  more  nearly  approximates 
the  truth,  however,  to  say  that  ne  was  the  inventor  of  the  realis¬ 
tic  autobiography,  incidentally  a  form  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
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the  journal  of  the  mariner .  With  the  exception  of  An  Account  of 
John  Gow,  it  is  the  form  that  he  actually  used  in  tKe  composition 
anTisFsGa  stories.  Since  he  was  antedated  by  Bunyan,  Defoe  may 
have  learned  something  from  that  master  of  detail;  and  since  such 
narratives  as  The  Highland  Rogue  (1723)  are  akin  to  Gil  Bias ,  he 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Le  Sage .  But  we  are  ever  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  owed  far  more  to  his  journalistic  training 
than  to  any  literary  source.  His  stories  follow  the  careers  of 
notorious  characters,  familiar  names  of  the  day,  and  are  therefore 
narrated,  without  reference  to  plot.  Defoe's  works,  though  lacking 
the  sophistication  of  this  literary  device,  have  been  so  successful 
that  Poe  not  only  paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitation  but  also 
held  up  Robinson  Crusoe  as^a  proof  that  plot  is  "not  an  essential 
in  story-telling  at  all." 18 

The  lack  of  character  development,  like  the  absence  of  plot, 
is  another  negative  characteristic  of  his  work.  He  deals  with  types 
and  not  with  individuals.  There  is  little  in  the  picture  of  Crusoe 
to  differentiate  him  from  the  average,  normal  human  being.  This  is 
probably  the  very  reason  why  we  stand  so  easily  in  his  shoes,  feel^ 
so  much  at  home  on  his  island,  and  in  no  way  have  the  experience  of 
watching  a  man  at  work.  According  to  the  full  title  of  the  story, 
Crusoe  is  a  "mariner",  but  we  fail  to  smell  the  tar,  taste  the  salt, 
or  hear  the  seaman's  phrase.  As  far  as  the  development  of  the  sea 
novel  is  concerned,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  Defoe  is  -that  he 
sent  the  tale  of  adventure  seaward,  or  to  an  Island.  It  remained 
for  Smollett  to  send  a  seaman  with  it. 


3.  Tobias  George  Smollett 

Until  Smollett's  day,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  seaman 
played  an  insignificant  part  in  English  literature.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  recall  the  significant  part  that  he  had  played  in 
the  life  of  the  English  people,  the  untenable  position  of  the 
mariner  in  literature  is  not  readily  explicable.  As  far  back  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  appearance  of  the  "Shipman"  among  the 
pilgrims  in  the  prologue  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  shows  that 
he  was  recognised  just  as  much  as  a  type  as  the  "Yemen" .  But  even 
in  the  Elizabethan  days  of  exploration  and  discovery,  we  find  some¬ 
thing  like  the  real  salt  appearing  but  momentarily  in  Lyly's  Gala- 
thea  (1592)  and  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest  (cl611).  In  one  of  the 
Restoration  plays,  Love  for  Love  ( 1695 ) ,  Congreve  Has  drawn  a 
sailor  who,  while  he  follows  uhe  sea  by  profession,  is  a  gentleman 
by  birth.  Captain  Singleton,  Defoe's  nearest  approach  to  the  type, 
also  has  something  of  the  gentleman  adventurer  about  him.  As  a  rule, 
the  old  romancers  did  not  give  a  true  picture  of  any  sort  of  life, 
and  the  early  navigators  were  rarely  ever. possessed  of  literary 
training.  The  departure  from  the  practice  of  the  one  and  the 
possession  of  the  experience  of  the  other  made  it  possible  for 
Smollett  to  give  the  seaman  a  tenable  position  in  English  literature 

18  Grab  am ' s  Magazine,  April,  1841. 
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from  their  country  for  taking  part  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  making 
a  pilgrimage  toward  the  seashore  to  gase  upon  the  cliffs  of  Albion, 
the  sight  of  which  deeply  impressed  the  author  and  furnished  the 
most  effective  scene  in  The  Adventures  of’  Peregrine  Pickle  (1751) . 
After  serving  a  term  of  three  months  in- prison  for  libelling  a  navr 
officer,  Smollett  took  revenge  on  his  enemies  by  writing  The  haven - 
tures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  (1762).  Broken  in  health,  he  spent 
his  last  days'  in  Italy  where,  located  in  a  villa  overlooking  the 
sea,  he  wrote  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker  (1771).  Meanwhile 
Smollett  had  already  written  The  Reprisal,  or  the  Tars  of  Did 
England  (1757),  his  only  successful  play. 


Roderick  Random,  besides  being  the  first  novel  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  to  portray  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  seaman,  was  the 
first  sea  novel  to  be  written  by  a  man  who  had  actually  had  some 
nautical  experience.  These  two  facts  not  only  explain  each  other 
but  also  indicate  what  an  advantage  Smollett  had  over  Defoe. 
Incidentally,  this  sea  story  gives  an  account  of  a  naval  battle, 
an  historical  event  which  has  gained  as  much  fame  from  the  narrator 
as  it  has  lent  interest  to  the  narration.  His  account  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Carthagena  in  the  year  1741  is  an 
exposure  of  the  terrible  conditions  then  existing  in  the  British 
navy.  In  the  service,  at  the  time  that  Smollett  wrote,  Marry? t 
states  that  "a  combination  of  all  that  was  revolting  to  humanity 
was  practised,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it  by  the  superior 
powers,  provided  that  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  did  tbeir  duty 
when  called  upon,  and  showed  the  necessary  talent  and  courage, '*19 
Besides  the  account  of  the  expedition  to  Carthagena  found  in  the 
novel,  Smollett’s  treatment  of  the  same  event  in  an  history  that  he 
wrote  and  in  a  series  of  voyages  that  he  edited  shows  how  profoundl 
the  scene  was  impressed  upon  his  youthful  memory.  Of  hardly  less 
interest  than  the  account  of  the  expedition  itself  is  the  character 
of  Random's  big-hearted  uncle,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowling. 


It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  hero  in  The  Adventures  of  Roderick 
Random  is  not  a  seaman.  This  is  true  of  all  of  Smollett's  novels, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Roderick  Random,  are  not  sea  stories 
at  all,  and  are  of  concern  to  us  here  only  in  so  far  as  they  portra 
sea  characters.  wer-e  it  not  for  the  admirable  portrait  of  Tom 
Bowling  in  his  first  novel,  the  treatment  of  Captain  Oakum  and 
Surgeon  Lac Shane  in  the  same  work  might  give  us  the  impression  that 
Smollett  did  not  relish  the  nautical  character.  That  the  converse 
was  true  is  further  shown,  by  the  portraits  of  Commodore  Hawser 
Trunnion,  Lieutenant  Hatchway  and  Boatswain  Pipes  in  Peregrine 
Pickle  ♦  Commodore  Trunnion's  manner  of  living-house  arranged 
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like  a  garrison  and  hammocks  slung  in  the  bed-rooms,  and  cannon 
loaded  in  the  courtyard,  all  under  the  direction  of  Hatchway  and 
Pipes,  and  the  battles  fought  over  every  day  at  the  public  nouse-- 
is  the  feature  of  the  book.  The  epitaph  of  the  old  Commodore,  be¬ 
ginning,  ''Here  lies  foundered  in  a  fathom  and  half  the  shell  of 
Hawser  Trunnion,  Esq.,"  is  illustrative  of  that  humor  peculiar  to 
Smollett.  The  comic  element  appears  also  in  the  character  of  Captair 
Cro we,  in  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves ,  whose  visit  to  the  conjurer  to  learr 
the  whereabouts  of  his  patron  is  the  memorable  episode  in  an  other¬ 
wise  uninteresting  story.  According  to  Melford's  letter  to  his 
college-mate  in  Humphrey  Clinker,  his  uncle  held  the  marine  profes¬ 
sion  in  such  respect  that,  when  the  party  encountered  a  storm  while 
crossing  the  Frith  at  Edinburgh,  his  maiden  aunt  could  in  no  way 
prevail  upon  her  brother  to  use  his  authority  as  a  magistrate  to 
make  the  boatmen  turn  back.  Smollett’s  seamen  represent  several 
racial  types,  all  of  which  are  brought  together  in  the  rollicking  * 
farce,  The  Tars  of  Old  England .  In  this  propaganda  piece,  written 
to  arouse  the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nation  which  had  recently  suffer-  ' 
ed  some  nival  defeats,  there  appear  the  Scots  captain,  Maclaymore, 
the  Irish  lieutenant,  Oclabber,  and  the  English  midshipman,  Haulyarth 

Just  how  closely  the  pictures  of  these  seamen  are  drawn  to 
life  is  included  in  the  greater  question  of  how  far  the  materials  of 
these  stories  are  autobiographical.  The  parental  objection  to  the 
marriage  of  Random's  father,  his  trials  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy  anfl 
his  presence  at  the  Battle  of  Carthagena  have  such  close  analogies 
in  the  life  of  the  author  that  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that 
he  took  them  directly  out  of  his  own  experience.  A  similar  impres¬ 
sion  might  lead  us  to  identify  Narcissa  with  Smollett's  wife,  a 
creole  beauty  whom  he  met  in  the  West  Indies,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact,  that  Random's  love,  like  the  rest  of  the  author's  heroines,  is 
such  a  spotless  creature  that  we  do  not  think  of  her  as  a  reality.. 

We  might  be  justified  in  tracing  such  analogies  in  his  other  works, 
if  they  were  sea  stories;  and  if  it  were  done,  in  the  final  analysis 
we  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Smollett  sometimes  took  over 
his  own  experiences  and  adapted  them  to  the  purposes  of  satire.  A 
similar  use  was  made  of  the  sailors  he  had  known,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  he  usually  treated  them  in  the  comic  vein.  It  is  true 
that  this  comic  visage  tends  to  make  caricatures  out  of  them,  and 
it  would  be  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  regard  them  as  exaggerated 
sailors.  For  this  reason  they  may  be  only  half  seamen,  but  that 
half  is  without  doubt  pure  salt. 

To  his  readers,  Smollett's  satire  and  comedy  are  generally 
sources  of  amusement;  but,  to  some  delicate  sould,  his  open  dis¬ 
cussion  of  indelicate  subjects  is  somewhat  shocking.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century  writers  were  very  outspoken,  and  be 
was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  His  sensuality  is,  however,  so 
much  like  the  cold  parade  of  words  found  in  the  Restoration  comedies 
that  we  regard  it  as  an  exhibition  of  cleverness  rather  than  of 
morbidness.  And  whenever  his  incessant  practical  -joking  runs  into 
the  coarse  vein,  it  is  less  repulsive  than  tiresome.  The  critic 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  must  have  had  some  such  reaction  when  he 
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spoke  ot  Smollett's  stories  as  displaying  ' such  a  bustle  of  coarse 
life,  such  swearing  and  rioting  and  squalor,  and.  above  all,  sun 
incessant  thumping  and  fighting  and  breaking  each  others'  heads  arm 
kicking  each  others'  shins  as  could  never  have  taken  place  in  asrr 
conceivable  community,  or  under  any  system  of  police , ' unless  the 
human  skeleton  had  been  of  much  harder  construction  than  it  is  at 
present. But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  exaggeration  oi  life 
at  present  ,  tne  fact  is  that  Smollett  1 s  method  of  ms king  ±  un  oi 
his  characters,  somewhat  more  delicately  handled  by  l..ter  /inters, 
is  still  in  use. 


His  own  models,  in  turn, 


fairly 


:lv, 


for 


f '  ■  T*  ° 

-L  J_  X  o  lu 


definite 
In  his  very 
in  his  adventure 
of  life,  with 
I  have  modelled 
from  him  in  the 


may  be  traced 

the  simple  reason  that  be  has  told  us  about  them, 
novel,  Smollett  referred  to  "monsieur  Le  Sage,  who, 
of  Gil  Bias ,  •  has  described  the  knavery  and  foibles 
infinite  humor  and  sagacity.  The  following  sheets 
on  his  plan,  taking  the  liberty,  however,  to  differ 
execution,  where  I  thought  his  particular  situations  were  uncommon, 
extravagant,  or  peculiar  to  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid. 
The  disgraces  of  Gil  Bias  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  rather 
excite  mirth  than  compassion;  he  himself  laughs  at  them;  and  his 
transitions  from  distress  to  happiness,  or  at  least  ease,  are  so 
sudden,  that  neither  the  reader  has  time  to  pity  him,  nor  himself  to 
be  acquainted  with  affliction.  This  conduct,  in  my  oninion,  not 
only  deviates  from  probability,  but  prevents  that  generous  indigna¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  animate  the  reader  against  the  sordid  and 

of  the  world."21  Roderick  Random,  then,  however 
have  departed  from  his  theory  in  practice,  has 
purpose.  With  similar  departures  from  his 


vicious  disposition 
much  the  author  may 
confessedly  a  moral 
model  and  with  like 


modifications  of  subject  matter. 


Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  following  in  the  footsteps  of 


we  find  hir 
lervantes,  ■ 


li 


an  inimitable  piece  of  ridicule."22 


o. 


I)on  Quixote  he  called 

received  the  impulse  to  write  his  novels 
strated 
that  he 

Swift  who,  in  turn,  though  he  condemned  the  learni 
borrowed  the  realistic  methods  of  his  contemporary  to  lend  plaus: 
bility  to  the  Travels  into  Several  remote 
Lemuel  Gulliver  (1726-&7) . 

as 


ii.  m 

yhose 


Smollett 
course,  from  the  demon¬ 
success  of  Richardson  and  Fielding.  There  Is  the  probabilit 
may  have  borrowed  some  of  his  satirical  methods  from  Bean 

of  Defoe, 


But  this  array 
ignoring  the  fact 


t Ions  of  the  lor Id  by 
of  models  and  influences 


of  Smollett's 


original. 


neea  not  be  interpreted 

ity,  or  as  attributing  nothing  to  the  force  of  his  personality. 

‘‘Of  his  disposition,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked,  "those  who 
have  read  his  works  (and  who  has  not?)  may  form  a  very  accurate 
estimate;  for  in  each  of  them  he  has  presented,  and  sometimes  undei 
various  points  of  view,  the  leading  features  of  his  own  character, 
without  disguising  the  most  unfavorable  of  them."22 


20  Val.  GIT 

21  "ode rick 

22  Op  *  citT 

23  PusseTl, 


I,  no.  205. 
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Smollett  '  s 


gene: 


"ally 


begin 


the  childhood  of  the 


iiero  ana. 


af  te: 


taking  him 


a 


of  trials  and  tribula¬ 


tions,  bring  him  at  last 
with 

Defoe,  whose 


wi  on 
series 

feet  of  the  heroine  to  be  rewarded 
he  made  a  distinct  advance  over 
toward  no  definite  denouement  and,  if 


.th 


siones 

through 
to  the 

her  hand.  In  this  respect 
narratives  work 

his  readers  called  for  further  adventures,  came  to  an  end  only  w: 
the  old  age  or  reformation  of  the  central  character.  Though  the 
slight  plot  that  Smollett's  novels  have  is  rather  conventional,  the 
very  looseness  of  its  structure  permitted  him  to  introduce  episodes 
at  will  and  play  about  them  with  his  satire  and  humor.  What  sense 
of  unity  his  one  sea  novel  has,  or  such  that  his  other  stories  that 
touch  on  the  sea  have,  is  gained  from  the  central  character,  who 
is  never  the  most  interesting  one.  This  lack  of  interest  in  the 
character  about  which  the  narrative  revolves  permitted  him,  again, 
to  introduce  subordinate  ones  at  pleasure,  frequently  British  tars, 
upon  whom  he  exhausted  his  store  of  wit  and  humor.  He  had  been  to 
sea  merely  as  a  surgeon  and  only  for  a  short  time;  consequently, 
he  neither  knew  how  nor  attempted  to  handle  a  ship  or  show  sailors 
at  work.  This  loosely  constructed  story,  then,  with  its  episodes 
realistically  treated,  and  its  persons  reasonably  caricatured,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Smollett  legacy  to  subsequent  writers  in  the  same 
field . 


In  the  literature  of  the  sea,  Smollett  had  no  contemporary  or 
immediate  imitators  of  enduring  fame.  In  fact,  after  the  passing  of 
the  old  masters,  Richardson  and  Fielding  and  Smollett  and  Sterne, 
the  English  novel  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  the  Gothic  chamber, 
where  the  seaman  was  not  at  home.  But  after  Jane  Austen  bad  satir¬ 
ised  the  Gothic  romance  and  criticised  the  novel  of  manners,  Scott 
set  the  world  of  letters  romancing  again  with  the  Waverley  Novels, 
and  the  mariner  came  unto  his  own  at  the  hands  of  Cooper  ancT- 
Marryat . 


THE  SCOTT  LEGACY 


Between  Smollett’s  Roderick  Random  and  Scott’s  Pirate ,  a  Ispse 
of  about  seventy-five  years,  there  appeared  no  sea  novel  worthy 
of  being  so  called.  During  that  interval  there  were  written  many 
stories  of  adventure,  some  of  which  were  represented  as  taking  place 
in  part  on  the  water.  But  they  made  no  pretense  of  differentiating 
the  life  of  a  seaman  from  that  of  a  landsman.  In  other  words,  there 
appeared  during  that  interregnum  no  novelist  of  sufficient  nautical 
experience  and  literary  training  to  write  a  sea  story  of  enduring 
fame.  Among  the  novels  which  have  survived  from  chat  period,  the 
works  of  Jane  A.usten  show  that,  had  she  been  possessed  of  the 
necessary  experience  .and  had  not  been  a  woman,  she  might  have  been 
successful  in  portraying  nautical  life.  We  recall,  from  our  reading; 
of  Persuasion  (1818),  her  description  of  the  sailor’s  family  at  the 
seaport  of  Lyme.  In  the  same  novel  we  also  find  much  space  given 
to  the  gallant  Captain  Wentworth,  of  the  man-of-war  Laconia,  all  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  Austen  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  her 
sex  in  its  admiration  for  naval  officers. 

Scott’s  only  sea  novel,  then,  represents  an  important  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  log  of  the  sea  story.  The  significance  of  The  Pirate 
can  be  confined  neither  to  the  chronological  position  that  it 
happens  to  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  sea  novel  nor  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  responsible  for  turning  Cooper’s  attention  seaward.  The 
kind  of  novel  that  Scott  wrote ,  with  history  considerably  romanticised 
and  with  persons  somewhat  idealised,  had  an  incalculable  influence 
on  contemporary  as  well  as  later  romancers,  whether  they  dealt  with 
land  or  sea.  If  we  were  to  leave  out  of  account  the  seamen  scatter¬ 
ed  through  Smollett’s  stories,  we  might  be  justified  in  saying  that 
Scott’s  one  sea  novel,  considered  in  relation  to  his  other  w orks, 
represents  a  romantic  impulse  that  has  been  more  influential  than 
his  predecessor's  solitary  nautical  adventure.  Hence,  in  view  of  the 
significance  of  The  Pirate  in  particular  and  the  influence  of  his 
romances  in  general,  we  deem  it  necessar^  to  bring  Scott  into  our 
discussion.  And  after  giving  due  credit  to  Cooper  and  his  imitators 
for  their  greater  knowledge  of  the  sea,  we  shall  offer  no  apologies 
for  referring  to  their  work  as  a  part  of  the  Scott  legacy. 


1  •  Sir  Walter  Scott 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1814,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771-1832)  was  the  guest  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Northern 
Lighthouse  service,  who  were  at  that  time  making  a  voyage  round  the 
coast  of  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  condition  of  the 
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many  lighthouses  under  their  supervision.  Attached  to  the  Board, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  the  famous  engineer  Robert  Stevenson, 
grandfather  of  the  equally  famous  sea  novelist-to-be.  In  the  course 
of  their  voyage,  the  Commissioners  tarried  awhile  among  the  Orkneys, 
in  order  that  their  distinguished  guest  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  viev;  the  magnificent  scenery  and  to  gather  material  for  The  Lord 
of  the  Isles  (1815),  a  poem  then  in  the  process  of  composition.  It 
was  during  this  visit  that  Scott,  exhibiting  his  usual  antiquarian 
penchant,  became  interested  in  the  remnants  of  Norse  lore  yet  to  be 
found  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Then  was  born  in  the 
imagination  of  the  romancer  the  idea  to  construct  a  fictitious 
narrative  upon  the  legends  and  manners  peculiar  to  an  isolated  people 
an  idea  which  actually  came  to  maturity  in  the  composition  of  The 
Pirate  (1822),  eight  years  later. 

The  story  upon  which  he  based  his  narrative,  however,  was  not 
wholly  fictitious.  The  germ  of  it,  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been  exploited  by  Defoe  in 
An  Account  of  John  Gow,  just  as  the  career  of  Rob  Roy  had  been 
ut i 1 i zed  byliim  in  The  Highland  Rogue .  But  Scott  got  his  story 
directly  from  an  aged  dame  of'  Orkney,  who  claimed  that  she  remembered 
Gow.  According  to  her  account,  the  pirate  and  his  men  had  been  bold 
enough  to  come  ashore  and  mingle  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island; 
and  before  his  character  become  generally  known,  he  had  even  engaged 
the  affections  of  a  young  lady  of  fortune.  When  the  pirate  ship 
itself  v/ent  ashore,  some  of  the  more  courageous  natives  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  captain  and  his  crew.  Gow, 
among  others,  was  sent  to  London  where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged.  And  the  young  woman,  whose  love  he  had  won,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  long  journey  to  London  in  order  to  renew  her  vow  by  touching, 
the  lifeless  hand  of  the  pirate. 

Had  the  garrulous  dame  suspected  that  her  auditor  was  going  to 
give  her  a  place  in  The  Pirate  as  Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  would  have  told  him  the  story.  At  any  rate, 
he  followed  her  account  in  the  main,  with  one  notable  exception; 
instead  of  allowing  the  pirate  to  come  to  an  ignominious  death,  Scott 
lets  him  be  pardoned  and  be  sent  into  the  navy,  where  he  dies  honor¬ 
ably  in  the  service  of  his  country.  In  spite  of  this  conventional 
ending,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  happy  one,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Scott  spoke  of  his  stay  on  the  island  as  "a 
sunny  portion  of  my  life,"l  The  Pirate  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
novels  that  he  ever  wrote  .  But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fatalistic  attitude  of  people  who  had  dwelt  for  centuries  amid  the 
perilous  conditions  that  he  described,  we  realise  at  once  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  narrative  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  gloomy. 
Lre  begin  to  appreciate  the  attitude  of  such  people  when  we  learn  that 
the  Orkney  folk  were  reluctant  to  save  drowning  men,  lest  they  there¬ 
by  have  extra  mouths  to  feed;  that  they  not  only  regarded  the  spoil 


1  The  Pirate,  Introduction. 
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of  wrecks  as  lawful  plunder  but  looked  forward  to  such  misfortunes 
as  means  of  livelihood;  that  they  were  antagonistic  to  the  erection 
of  lighthouses  and  submitted  to  it  only  as  the  will  of  Qod;  that 
the  women  betrayed  a  painful  anxiety  in  waiting  for  the  fishermen 
to  return  home  at  the  approach  of  a  storm;  that  old  sibyls  sold 
winds  to  the  boatmen  who  dared  not  venture  forth  without  paying  them 
tribute;  that  they  held  fast  to  the  superstition  of  sea  monsters 
infesting  the  rocks  and  the  waves;  and,  strangest  to  tell,  that  they 
still  kept  faith  in  the  promise  of  Odin.  All  these  things,  which 
have  gained  for  the  Orkneys  the  name  of  the  "melancholy  isles  of  the 
Ultima  Thule,"  are  reflected  in  The  Pirate. 


element,  owing  probably  to  its  primitive  nature,  is 
the  novelist  has  rarely  ever  handled,  and  its 


is 


something  for 


which  Scott  has 

s  ays  that 


The  Norse 
something  that 

introduction  into  the  sea  story, 

scarcely  ever  been  given  credit.  CoopeP  is  right  when  he 
The  Pirate  "has  certainly  very  little  just  pretention"^  to  seamanship 
For  the  purely  nautical  episodes  in  the  novel,  such  as  the  wrecking 
of  the  pirate  ship  and  the  killing  of  the  whale,  do  not  necessitate 
any  thorough  knowledge  of  that  craft  or  creature  to  be  vividly 
described.  Marryat,  also,  is  right  when  he  says  that  Scott’s  "best 
characters  are  not  those  which  commonly  go  under  the  designation  of 
’the  hero’. "3  For  the  character  of  Cleveland,  the  pirate,  is  pale 
when  compared  with  that  of  Norna,  the  witch.  But  these  just 
criticisms  by  seamen  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  The  Pirate  is  a 
romanticised  picture  of  sea  life  peculiar  to  a  region  with  which  he 
was,  and  they  were  not,  in  some  degree  familiar.  Though  it  may  not 
be  read  as  much  as  some  of  the  Waver ley  Nove Is ,  it  ranks  very  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  series.  In  general  c  lia  r act  eristics  it  resembles 
the  others,  but  as  a  nautical  venture  it  stands  quite  apart.  Keeping 
the  Waver ley  Novels  ever  in  the  foreground  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
Scott’s  InfTuence  on  the  romance  of  the  sea,  we  believe  that  Cooper 
spoke  only  half  of  the  truth  when  he  said  that  to  an  "unpremeditated 


decision,  purely  an  impulse, 
tolerably  numerous  school 

it .  "4 


the 


of 


is  not  only 
nautical  romances 


Pilot  due,  but  a 

that  have  succeeded 


2  .  J  ame  s  Fc  ill  more  Cooper 

After  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1851)  had  been  expelled  from 
Yale  in  his  junior  year  for  the  neglect  -of  studies,  his  father  shipped 
him  before  the  mast  of  a  merchantman  to  learn  the  art  of  seamanship. 
There  being  no  naval  academy  then  in  existence,  preliminary  training 
in  the  mercantile  service  was  the  usuel  method  of  qualifying  for  a 


2  The  Pilot ,  Preface . 

3  The  Fing ’ s  Own,  Chapter  XLIX. 

4  .  ~0p.  cit.  Preface  . 
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commission  in  the  navy.  His  first  voyage  proved  to  be  not  only  a 
stormy  one  but  replete  with  such  thrills  as  being  chased  by  pirates 
and  searched  by  the  British,  incidents  which  the  young  seaman  never 
forgot.  Having  received  his  commission  as  a  midshipman  a  couple  of 
years  later,  he  saw  but  little  service  on  the  Atlantic  before  he  was 
transferred  with  a  construction  party  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  scene 
of  his  boyhood,  to  build  a  brig  of  sixteen  guns  for  service  against 
Great  Britain,  in  anticipation  of  the  naval  war  then  threatening. 

For  a  short  time  he  was  given  command  of  some  gunboats  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  then  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  Atlantic,  where  he 
served  for  awhile  under  Lawrence,  the  hero-to-be  of  the  Chesapeake . 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  met  Miss  Augusta 
DeLancey,  the  daughter  of  an  American  Tory,  concerning  whom  he  wrote 
to  one  of  his  relatives,  "I  loved  her  like  a  man  and  told  her  of  it 
like  a  sailor. "5  His  marriage  to  the  Tory’s  daughter  was  soon 
followed  by  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  from  the  navy.  Though 
he  kept  in  contact  with  nautical  affairs  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
mainly  through  his  interest  in  whaling  ventures  and  through  his 
association  with  naval  officors,  his  real  knowledge  of  seamanship 
was  gained  during  his  five  years  of  active  service. 

Between  his  retirement  from  the  navy  and  the  writing  of  his 
first  book.  Cooper  was  a  landed  proprietor  for  nine  years.  One  day, 
according  to  the  account  of  his  daughter,  he  was  reading  an  English 
novel  to  his  wife  ("it  was,  I  think,  one  of  Mrs.  Opie's"),  which 
he  soon  tossed  aside  with  the  exclamation,  "I  could  write  you  a 
better  book  than  that  myself  ’. Encouraged  ’Ey  his  wife  to  make  the 
boast  good,  he  wrote  a  novel  of  English  life,  published  anonymously 
as  Precaution  (1820),  which  was  necessarily  a  failure,  because  its 
author  knew  not  whereof  he  spoke.  A  similar  impulse  led  to  the 
composition  of  Cooper’s  first  sea  novel.  On  another  occasion, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  discussing  with  a  gentleman  of 
literary  taste  the  authorship  of  the  Waver ley  Novels,  particularly 
that  of  The  Pirate ,  just  out.  His  friend  was  of  the"  opinion  that, 
since  the  novel  displayed  much  familiarity  with  the  sea,  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  by  Scott.  Cooper,  on  the  contrary, 
was  convinced  by  its  very  lack  of,  or  rather  avoidance  of,  seaman¬ 
ship  that  the  romance  could  have  been,  and  probably  had  been,  written 
by  Sir  Walter  himself.  "The  result  of  this  conversation  was  a 
sudden  determination  to  produce  a  work  which,  if  it  had  no  other 
merit,  might  present  truer  pictures  of  the  ocean  and  ships  than  any 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pirate . n°  Consequently  The  Pilot,  the 
novel  which  followed,  was  an  undeniable  success;  for,  when  its 
author  wrote  of  ships,  he  spoke  as  one  possessed  of  authority. 


5  Correspondence ,  Part  Second. 

6  Op .  cit . ,  Small  Family  Memoirs 

7  Loc .  cit . 

8  The’  Pilot,  Preface. 
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Cooper 5 s  fifteen  sea  novels,  which  represent  about  half  of  his 
fiction,  are  so  uneven  in  merit  and  are  of  such  variety  in  the  times 
and  places  and  characters  they  describe,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
get  than  to  give  a  clear  impression  of  his  work.  Fortunately, 
because  of  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  appeared,  and  by 
reason  of  certain  characteristics  that  some  of  them  have  in  common, 
his  sea  novels  fall  into  more  or  less  definite  groups.  Cooper's 
first  three  romances  of  the  sea,  The  Pilot  (1823),  The  Red  Rover 
(1827)  and  The  Water-Witch  (1830),  have  the  same  kind  of  person  for 
the  central  character"  and  for  that  reason  they  are  called  the 
adventures  of  Byronic  heroes.  The  Bravo  (1831)  and  Homeward  Bound 
(1837),  which  were  suggested  and  influenced  by  controversies  over 
European  institutions  and  American  manners,  are,  for  an  equally 
obvious  reason,  referred  to  as  the  novels  with  a  social  purpose. 

The  Pathfinder  (1840  and  Mercedes  of  Castile  (1840),  The  Two  Admirals 
TTH42)  "and  Wing -and -Wing  (1842),  though  differ!  ng  widely  in  time  and 
place  of  action,  suggest  in  their  variety  the  extent  of  the  author’s 
romantic  experiments.  Ned  Myers  (1843),  Afloat  and  Ashore  (1844) 
and  Miles  Wallingford  (1844)  are  all  written  in  the  first  person,  and 
are,  in  other  words,  novels  in  the  autobiographical  style.  The 
Crater  (1847),  Jack  Tier  (1848)  and  The  Sea  Lions  (1849),  lasfin 
order  of  composition,  represent  Cooper's  final  experiments  in  the 
romance  of  the  sea.  Having  first  discussed  these  fifteen  novels  from 
the  points  of  view  suggested,  some  observations  of  a  more  general 
character  may  be  made,  v/ithout  leaving  ourselves  open  to  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  gross  superficiality. 

For  the  materials  of  the  adventures  of  Byronic  heroes,  Cooper 
drew  heavily  upon  his  imagination.  It  is  true,  however,  that  The 
Pilot  has  a  slight  basis  of  fact  in  that  it  deals  with  the  character 
of  Paul  Jones;  and  that  The  Red  Rover  and  The  Water-Witch  make  some 
pretense  to  reality  in  that  the  action  of  the  first  begins  at 
Newport,  a  seaside  town  with  which  the  author  had  become  familiar 
through  his  whaling  interests,  and  in  that  several  incidents  of  the 
second  occur  at  Sandy  Hook,  where  the  patroons  and  smugglers  had 
plied  their  trade  in  pre-Revolutionary  days.  But  the  Paul  Jones  that 
Cooper  has  described  agrees  neither  with  the  figure  of  naval  history 
nor  with  the  hero  of  popular  conception.  In  the  light  of  his 
subsequent  romances,  some  of  which  are  woven  around  a  similar 
character,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  was  more  attentive  to  a 
type  in  contemporary  literature  than  interested  in  the  restoration  of 
an  historical  figure.  The  free  lance  in  The  Pilot ,  the  pirate  in 
The  Red  Rover,  and  the  smuggler  in  The  Water -Witch,  all  represent 
the  outlav/  of  society,  an  ever  popular  type.  They  have  little 
respect  for  the  laws  of  man,  and  submit  only  grudgingly  to  those  of 
nature;  they  nurse  an  ill  will  toward  society  for  injuries  that 
belong  to  the  past,  and  brood  upon  the  fate  that  the  future  holds 
in  store  for  them.  Their  spirits,  therefore,  are  in  harmony  with  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  where  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves  and  sail 
their  craft  as  they  list.  We  follow  their  careers  there  v/ith  intense 
interest,  but  we  regard  their  person^  with  very  little  intimacy.  We 
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do  no;  even  know  their  names,  for,  like  their  personalities,  they  art 
voile  1  in  mystery.  The  identity  of  the  free  lance  is  merely  in- 
timat  3d,  and  that  of  the  pirate  becomes  known  only  in  the  sequel,, 
while  the  smuggler  goes  on  his  way  without  leaving  any  other 
pseudonym  than  the  "Skimmer  of  the  Seas."  These  strange  adventurers, 
with  choir  swiftly  sailing  and  quickly  disappearing  ships,  reach 
the  high-water  mark  of  romance  in  The  Water-Witch .  It  is,  as  Cooper 
has  said  of  it,  "probably  the  most  imaginative  book  ever  written  by 
the  author. "9 

While  Cooper  was  abroad,  acting  as  American  consul  at  the  Frencl 
city  of  Lyons,  Le  Marquis  de  Lafayette  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  course  of  which  he  contrasted  the 
economic  systems  of  the  French  and  American  governments,  to  discredit 
that  of  his  own  country.  Cooper  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
the  subsequent  controversy,  which  soon  spread  to  other  aspects  of  th# 
new  and  old  world  societies,  and  brought  his,  or  the  American,  point 
of  view  to  bear  upon  European  institutions  by  writing  a  series  of 
three  novels.  The  best  of  these  is  generally  conceded  to  be  The 
Bravo,  incidentally  a  romance  of  the  Adriatic."  The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  give  his  countrymen,  in  this  book,  a  picture  of  the 
social  system  of  one  of  the  soi -disant  republics  of  the  other 
hemisphere .  And  when  Cooper  returned  from  abroad,  he  found  that  . 

his  neighbors  had  been  holding  picnics  on  his  estate  and  otherwise 
making  free  w ith  his  property  during  his  absence.  Again,  not  the 
least  unfortunate  result  of  the  ensuing  controversy  was  the  author*! 
resolution  to  devote  a  couple  of  volumes  to  the  manners  of  his 
countrymen.  The  first  of  these.  Homeward  Bound,  is  a  sea  story  which 
"was  commenced  with  a  sole  view  to  exhibit  the  present  state  of 
society  in  the  United  States,  through  the  agency,  in  part,  of  a  set 
of  characters  with  different  peculiarities,  who  had  freshly  arrived 
from  Europe,  and  to  whom  the  distinctive  features  of  the  country 
would  be  apt  to  present  themselves  v; ith  greater  force,  than  to  those 
who  had  never  lived  beyond  the  influence  of  the  things  portrayed. 

But  in  neither  of  these  novels  is  the  reader's  interest  identified 
with  the  author's  purpose.  The  charm  of  The  Bravo  is  not  derived 
from  the  political  intrigues  of  the  city  but  from  its  blue  lagoons, 
"where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles,"  and  from 
the  broad  Adriatic,  "where  the  Doges  used  to  wed  the  sea  with  rings.1' 
Likewise,  in  Homeward  Bound,  the  narrative  interest  gains  nothing 
from  the  social  criticisms  of  the  passengers,  but  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  ship  being  chased  by  a  British  man-of-war  and  being  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  one,  we  are  glad  to  escape  from  the 
scene  of  corruption  and  join  the  lovers  on  the  Neapolitan  lugger; 
and,  in  the  other,  it  is  a  relief  to  flee  the  confinement  of  the 
cabin  to  see  whether  the  pursuing  ship  has  gained  on  us  during  the 
tiresome  interim.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  either  the 
criticism  of  European  institutions  or  that  of  American  manners,  but 
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v.-e  can  not  fail  +-0  note  the  influence  that  the  author's 
attitude  had  upon  his  later  novels,  as  well  as  uoon  the 
under  discussion.  Though  Cooper  was  always  primarily  a 
he  showed  an  appreciable  turn  toward  the  realist  in  his 
works,  and  he  never  again  reached  the  romantic  heights 
attained  in  The  Water -Witch. 


critical 
two  now 
romancer, 
subsequent 
that  he  had 


The  reception  of  Homeward  Bound  having  been  unsatisfactory 
both  to  reader  and  writer.  Cooper  began  a  series  of  romantic  exper¬ 
iments.  For  the  scene  of  The  Pathfinder,  or  the  Inland  Sea, 
he  used  the  shores  cf  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  had  spent  his  boyhood, 
and  whither  he  had  been  "one  of  those  who  first  carried  the 
cockade  of  the  republic. "12  Then  he  exploited  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus  to  America,  which  gave  promise  of  being  rich  in  romance. 

"The  narrative  of  the  'Voyage  to  Cathay',"  the  author  claims,  "has 
been  written  with  the  journal  of  the  admiral  before  us."13  Before 
the  composition  of  his  next  novel.  Cooper  published  his  History  of 
the  Nav-/  of  the  United  States  (1839),  in  the  compilation  of  which" 
his  attention  was  necessarily  focused  on  the  movements  of  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  vessels.  He  had  already  been  the  first  novelist  to 
deal  with  the  adventures  of  one  ship,  and  he  now'  conceived  of  the 
more  ambitious  plan  to  portray  the  maneuvers  of  a  fleet.  Since 
America  had  never  yet  assembled  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  be 
dignified  by  that  term,  which  he  considered  "a  strong  proof  of  the 
diffusive  tendency  of  everything  in  this  country, "I4  he  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  the  materials  of  The  Two  Admirals  from  the  raval 
traditions_of  the  motherland.  And  for  the  scene  of  Wing-and-Wing, 
or  Le  Feu  Follet ,  the  last  experiment  in  this  gr oup , “He”* us e d  t he 
waters” of  the  Mediterranean,  a  sea  which  he  loved  greatly.  "As  for 
the  Mediterranean, "  says  the  author,  "that  unrivalled  sea,  its 
pictures  always  afford  us  delight."!3 

Wing -and -Wing, probably  the  best  novel  in  this  series,  is  akin 
to  Cooper's  earlier  romances  in  the  portrayal  of  a  Byronic  character; 
but  it  has  certain  defects  common  to  his  later  works,  which  may  be 
criticised  without  reference  to  esoteric  standards.  A  novel  prefaced 
with  the  thesis,  "a  being  that  can  be  comprehended  is  not  a  being  to 
be  worshipped,"  is  not  likely  to  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  romance. 
Nor  does  such  a  novel,  which  allows  theological  barriers  to  stand 
•between  lovers,  recommend  itself  to  the  romantic  taste.  Hence,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  author  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  him  saying  of  Le  Feu  Follet,  "I  consider 
the  experiment  a  failure."33  In  its  immediate  predecessor.  The  Two 
Admirals ,  he  attempted  to  give  a  picture  of  English  life,  something 
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which  the  failure  of  his  first  novel  should  have  warned  him  not 
to  try  again.  After  a  long  and  tedious  introduction  devoted  to  thes< 
gentry,  the  narrative  finally  reaches  the  open  sea,  where  it  gives 
one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  a  naval  battle,  on  the  grand  scale, 
to  fo?nd.in  our  literature.  In  respect  to  seascapes, ,  Mercedes 
of  Castile  is  a  much  poorer  work.  Another  reason  why  this  romance 
does  not  come  up  to  expectations  may  be  found  in  the  combination  of 
a  love  story  with  the  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the  result  that  the 
lovers  supersede  in  interest  the  character  of  the  bold  navigator 
himself.  A  similar  defect  appears  in  The  Pathfinder,  in  which 
Cooper  attempted  to  combine  his  two  most  successful  veins  of  romance 
the  forest  and  the  sea.  The  experiment  is,  however,  not  altogether 
froppy  for  the  character  of  Leatherstocking,  for  he  is  not  at  home 
on  the  water.  Otherwise,  in  its  enchanting  scenes  of  woodland  and 
lake,  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  of  his  sea  stories. 

While  Cooper  was  spending  his  last  years  at  Cooperstown,  he 
was  visited  there  one  summer  by  "Ned"  Myers,  an  old  shipmate  with 
whom  he  had  sailed  on  his  first  voyage.  It  was  while  they  were  - 
cruising  about  Lake  Otsego  together,  and  telling  each  other  about 
their  nautical  experiences,  that  the  idea  occurred  to  the  novelist 
to  put  the  wandering  life  of  the  sailor  into  print.  The  result 
was  Ned  Myers ,  or  A  Life  before  the  Mast ,  which  differs  radically 
from  his  other  works  in  that  it  is  a” truthful  account  of  sea  life* 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  of  a  sailor's  yarn,  it  is  a  long, 
rambling  tale.  It  is  of  interest  chiefly  for  the  reasons  that  it 
furnishes  a  record  of  Cooper's  early  nautical  adventures,  and  that 
it  led  him  to  cast  his  next  two  volumes  in  the  autobiographical 
style.  Af loat  and  Ashore  and  Miles  Wallingford,  together,  form  a 
long  tale  of  adventure,  which  has  little  unity  other  than  what  it 
gains  from  the  central  character.  Contemporaj^y  manners  are  given 
considerable  prominence,  and  the  love  story  is  allotted  more  space 
than  usual.  But  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  two  novels 
derive  some  charm  from  being  told  in  the  first  person,  and  reflect 
some  of  the  author's  early  experiences  afloat,  they  would  hardly 
deserve  a  perusal  by  the  lover  of  sea  stories. 

Cooper's  final  experiments  in  nautical  romance,  all  embittered 
by  the  social  criticism  and  the  theological  bigotry  which  seem  to 
have  settled  upon  the  author  in  his  old  age,  go  far  afield  for  their 
scenery.  The  action  of  The  Crater  takes  place  on  an  island  in  the 
mid-Pacific,  an  adaptation  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  legend.  The 
scene  of  J ack  Tier ,  which  reflects  the  strained  relations  with  our 
southern  neighbors,  is  laid  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  The  Sea  Lions 
is  a  tale  of  Antartic  adventure,  probably  suggested  by  the  plight 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  While  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  read  The 
Crater  without  being  constantly  reminded  of  Defoe's  story.  Cooper’s 
narrative  makes  a  f ar  different  impression  on  the  reader.  Whereas 
the  older  writer  has  dismissed  his  colony  in  a  fair  way  to  attain 
prosperity  and  happiness,  the  later  novelist  leaves  his  in  a  con¬ 
fusion  that  approaches  anarchy.  And  co  show  his  contempt  for  the 


society  that  he  has  created,  he  has  it  wiped  out  of  existence  with 
a  catastrophe  of  nature.  Although  Cooper  considered  The  Crater 
worth  two  of  it,  1 '  his  readers  have  generally  foundlacFTier 
the  better  book.  Stephen  Pike,  though  one  of  his  best  drav~~wien 
is  one  ol  the  most  despicable  characters  that  the  author  ever 
creaced.  And  the  masculinity  of  Jack  Tier  herself,  who  wears  o 
disguise  like  the  smuggler’s  mistress  in  The  Water-Witch  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  feminity  of  her  delicate  sister .  It  was  hard 
nevertheless,  for  the  romancer  to  be  uninteresting,  once  he  touch¬ 
ed  upon  the  sea,  as  the  excitement  attendant  upon  running  the 
American  blockade  and  smuggling  arms  into  Mexico  goes  to' show. 
Another  case  in  point  is  The  Se a  Lions ,  "In  this  book,"  the  author 
explains,  the  design  has  been  to  portray  man  on  a  novel  field  of 
action,  and  to  exhibit  his  dependence  on  the  hand  that  does  not 
suffer  a  sparrow  to  fall  unheeded .  ”T8  As  far  as  the  ’’novel  field 
of  action  is  concerned.  Cooper  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  his 
powers  of  imagination  were  not  appreciably  impaired  by  old  age; 
but  the  exposition  of  certain  theological  dogmas  would  indicate  the 
approach  of  senility. 


In  point  of  time,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  these  sea 
novels  deal  with  periods  coming  either  immediately  before  or  after 
the  American  war  of  Independence.  The  Pilot  is,  of  course,  an  intei 
Revolutionary  story.  Six  of  these  nautical  romances  are  pre- 
Re  volutionary  ,  one  of  which,  Mercedes  of  Castile ,  describes  a  much 
remoter  period  than  the  rest.  Of  the  eight  post-Revolutionary  sea 
tales,  dome ward  Bound  and  J ack  Tier  describe  times  contemporary 
with  the  author’ ’ s  own.  The  fact  that  these  romances  usually  deal 
with  periods  prior  to  his  own  indicates  that  Cooper  preferred  an 
historical  background.  The  preparations  for  war  with  England  in 
The  Pathfinder,  the  picture  01  our  first  naval  hero  in  The  Pilot, 
the  quasi  war  with  Prance  in  Afloat  and  Ashore ,  and  the  hi ochade 
of  Mexican  ports  in  J  ack  Tier‘d  all  demonstrate  this  preference  as 
far  as  American  history  is  concerned;  and  the  naval  battle  in 
The  Two  Admirals ,  the  voyage  to  Cathay  in  Mercedes  of  Castile, 
ana  the  execution  of  Prince  Caraccioli  in  Wing-and-WXng  indicate 
the  same  thing  in  respect  to  other  countries.  Though  he  used 
whatever  was  available  in  native  traditions,  he  sometimes  found  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  materials.  ’’The  history  of 
this  country,”  he  once  complained,  ’has  very  little  to  aid  the 
writer  of  fiction,  whether  the  scene  be  laid  on  the  land  or  on  the 
water.  With  the  exception  of  the  well-known,  though  meagre  incident 
connected  with  the  career  of  Kidd,  indeed,  it  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  turn  to  a  single  nautical  occurrence  on  this  part  of  the 
continent  in  the  hope  of  conferring  on  a  work  of  the  imagination 
any  portion  of  that  peculiar  charm  which  is  derived  from  acts  a 
little  clouded  by  time.”T9 
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The  scenes  of  these  nautical  romances  cover  a  field  that  is 
greater  :ui  proportion  than  is  their  distribution  in  time.  The  actioi 
of  three  of  them  is  represented  as  taking  place  along  the  American 
coast,  of  two  in  the  English  Channel,  and  of  two  more  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  chief  events  of  The  Pathfinder  are  confined  to 
hake  Ontario,  and  those  of  The  Crater  to- the'  'Pacific  Ocean. 

Mercedes  of  Castile  describes  a  voyage  from  Spain  to  the  West  Indies, 
E.?P,ew^rd  Bound,  from  London  to  New  York,  and  The  Sea  Lions  from  Long 
Island  to  the  Antartic  Ocean.  The  three  autobiographical  tales 
wander  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  they  may  be  said  to  have  their 
re?  m1ZVOUS  in  LonS  Island  Sound.  With  the  exceptions  of  The  Pilot 
an^  The Two  Admirals^  the  actions  of  which  belong  to  the  CKanneT7" 
and  of  The  Bravo  and  Wing- and -Wing,  the  incidents  of  which  are 
confined  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  respectively,  Cooper's 
sea  stories  either  take  us  along  or  bring  us  in  contact  with  the 
American  coast  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  Atlantic  seaboard 
then,  especially  Long  Island  and  Lake  Ontario,  may  be  called  his 
literary  domain.  But  Cooper's  romances  of  the  sea  have  such  little 
contact  with  real  life  that  he  can  not  be  said  to  have  thoroughly 
exploited  any  particular  region.  To  be  convinced  of  this  point,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  action  of  The  Water-Witch,  which  might 
have  taken  place  anywhere,  or  to  the  scene  of  THe"S'ea  Lions,  which 
the  author  had  visited  merely  in  his  imagination. 

The  widely  spread  nature  of  the  scenes  and  the  wandering 
tendency  oi  the  narratives  run  hand  in  hand.  In  other  words.  Cooper1 
sea  novels  do  not  have  highly  organised  plots.  He  preferred  to  begin 
his  romances  of  the  sea  by  casting  a  veil  over  the  hero,  as  he  did 
in  The  Pilot,  and  by  involving  the  ship  in  mystery,  as  he  did  in  The 
Red 'Rove r ;  and,  after  taking  both  the  hero  and  the  ship  through  a"”"””" 
series of  adventures,  at  the  end  he  usually  unmasked  the  figure,  as 
,  1^  happens  in  the  one,  and  generally  destroyed  the  craft,  as  it 
happens  in  the  other.  In  the  composition  of  his  novels,  then,  he 
appears  to  have  followed  some  sort  of  outline,  and  to  have  worked 
toward  some  more  or  less  definite  denouement.  But  these  consideratio 
seem  to  have  interfered  in  no  way  with  the  introduction  of  situations 
whenever  they  occurred  to  him,  or  with  the  making  of  digressions 
whenever  he  pleased.  Besides  making  excursions  into  religion  and 
politics.  Cooper  further  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  little 
artistic  instinct  in  expressing  the  belief  that  Ned  Myers_"would 
possess  interest  and  instruction  for  the  general  reader. " 20  His 
poor  sense  of  form  was  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  his  lack  of 
extensive  literary  training,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
never  a  very  wide  reader.  Certainly,  some  faults  in  sentence  structuj 
and  some  slips  in  grammar,  at  which  too  much  fun  has  been  poked  to 
justify  further  comment,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  a  convention¬ 
al  education.  But  many  a  lapse  in  language  and  in  form  was  probably 
due  to  hasty  composition.  We  find  him,  for  instance,  writing  to  his 
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wife  at  different  times:  "I  have  all  hut  one, chapter  of  Feu-Follet 
written,  half  the  second  v oh, une  is  printed; " 21  again,  "Mercedes 
is  getting  on  well,  but  cannot  be  finished,  as  I  have  not  yet 

linished;"  2  and  again,  "The  first  volume  of  Pathfinder  is  nrinted-- 
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the  second  is  not  yet  written. "23  results  of  such  methods 

composition  are  obvious:  they  need  not  be  proven. 


of 


Related,  also,  to  the  widely  spread  nature  of  the  scenes  is 
the  representative  character  of  the  seamen.  Though  the  majority  of 
tnem  are  Americans,  there  are  British  and  Dutch,  French  and  Spanish 
and  Italian,  Indian  and  African,  represented.  Generally  speaking, 
the  central  characters  of  his  nautical  romances  are  modelled  after 
that  type  of  hero  to  which  Byron  and  Shelley  had  given  a  vogue  in 
literature.  Paul  Jones,  for  example,  is  true  to  that  type,  which  is 
repeated  with  variations  in  several  of  these  sea  ta.les.  They  are  sucl' 
wizards  of  the  sea  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Admiral  Blue- 
v/ater  in  The  Two  Admirals,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  know  them  as 
intimately  as  we  do"  Cockswain  Thomas  Coffin  in  The  Pilot.  "Long  Tom" 
is  an  exceptional  character,  for  he  is  the  only  one  of  Cooper's  seamer 
who  assumes  in  our  imagination  the  proportions  of  Harvey  Birch  of 
Pile  Spy  or  Natty  Bumppo  of  the  Leatherst ocking  Tales .  Dick  Fid,  the 
oTd  tar  who  sails  with  the  pirate  in  The  Red  Rover ,  is  a  memorable 
character;  and_so  is  Stefano  Milano,  the  padrone  of  the  Bella 
S or rent ina  in  The  Bravo .  The  Yankee  propensities  of  Captain  Truck 
in  homeward  Bound  are  refreshing;  and  the  arguments  of  Uncle  Cap, 
who  holds  ^  a  brief  for  salt  water  in  The  Pathfinder,  are  amusing. 
Stephen  Pike  in  Jack  Tier  and  Jason  Daggett  in  The  Sea  Lions,  though 
despicable  personages,  are  first-rate  seamen.  With- the  exception  of 
Scipio  Africanus  in  The  Red  Rover,  his  negro  characters  are  not  very 
realistic.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Afloat  and  Ashore  is  too  herculean  to 
be  convincing;  and  the  slaves  in  The  W a  t  e  r  -  W  i  t ch ,  perhaps  good  Dutch 
niggers,  are  but  distantly  related  to  the  Southern  darkies.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  Cooper's  most  lifelike  seamen,  white  or  black, 
generally  occupy  an  inferior  station  in  society,  as  well  as  in  the 
ship.  Such  characters,  of  course,  are  not  fitted  to  play  the  leading 
roles  in  romance.  But  there  is  also  something  in  the  treatment  of 
them  that  reflects  an  aristocratic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
and  that  gives  us  the  impression  that  he  is  gazing  down  upon  his 
own  creations,  from  the  quarter-deck. 


Of  Cooper's  women,  there  are  but  few  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
realm  of  the  ideal.  His  heroines  are  all  lovely  characters,  but  they 
possess  such  little  flesh  and  blood  that  they  fade  from  our  memory 
as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  a  dream.  After  reading  his  sea  novels 
entire,  we  have  to  resort  to  considerable  guessv/ork  to  place  Alice 
Duns combe  and  Gertrude  Grayson,  Donna  Violetta  and  Dona  Maria  and 
Signorina  Ghita,  Eve  Effingham  and  Nabel  Duncan,  Mildred  Dutton,  and 
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behind  her,  Afloat  and  Ashore 
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the  vision  of  the  faithful  Liicyl^ar dingo 
realise  that  her  kind  does  not  belong 
all  the  female  characters  in  his  sea  novels, 
widow  in  The  Red  Rover  and  the  heroine’s  mother  in  Jack  Tioi 
of  whom  very  humanly  murder  the  language  of  Neptune~~lmpr’ess'  u 
a  sense  of  reality.  But  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  women 
fit  but  ill  in  a  tale  of  nautical  adventure  ;  and,  generally  spe  v.kiiu- 
sea  novelists  have  given  them  little  consideration  in  their  work. 
Even  Cooper,  though  he  evidently  considered  a  femal  character  a 
necessary  component  of  romance,  put  the  love  storv  in  a  subordinate 
position. 


but 

iiso .  Among 
t  w  c ,  t  i  io  a dn  i  i  r  a  1  1  s 
both 
with 


Cooper’s  adaptation  of  History  to  romantic  purposes,  and  his 
idealisation  of  character  to  the  same  end,  serve  as  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  his  relationship  to  Scott.  But  so  bitter  was  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  American  author  whenever  he  heard  his  romances  compared 
with  those  of  the  Scots  writer,  that  even  now  we  are  reluctant  to 
mention  their  names  in  the  same  breath  without  offering  libations  to 
his  shade.  "If  there  is  a  term,”  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
^ew  Monthly ,  "that  gives  me  more  disgust  than  any  other,  it  is  to  be 
called",  as  some  on  the  continent  advertise  me,  the  ’American  Walter 
Scott’. "24  Later,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Morse:  "The  Heidenmauer 
is  not  equal  to  The  Br a v o ,  but  it  is  a  good  book  and  better  than  two 
thirds  of  Scott’s.  They  may  say  it  is  like  his  if  they  please;  they 
have  said  bo  of  every  book  I  have  written,  even  The  Pilot’."25  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  ’’term"  is  as  odious  in  one  sense  as  it  is 
complimentary  in  another;  but  it  is  not  readily  understood  why  Cooper 
did  not  accept  the  comparison  of  his  works  with  Scott’s  as  inevitable, 
if  not  as  natural.  It  is  true  that  the  American  created  a  new  type 

of  sea  novel  in  The  Pi lot ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  his  use  of 

the  historical  background  and  his  adoption  of  the  Byronic  character, 
in  the  same  work,  are  suggestive  of  the  kind  of  romance  that  the 
Scotsman  had  popularised.  In  so  doing.  Cooper  offered  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  that  "Smollett  had  obtained  so  much  success  as  a  writer  of 
nautical  tales,  that  it  probably  required  a  new  course  should  be 
steered  in  order  to  enable  the  succeeding  adventurer  in  this  branch 

of  literature  to  meet  with  any  favor."25  But  the  facts  in  the  case 

are,  Smollett’s  narrative  style  w as  not  then  in  the  ascendant,  nor 
were  his  satire  and  caricature  and  humor  suited  to  the  temperament  of 
Cooper.  Scott  had  set  the  pace  in  the  romantic  novel,  and  Cooper 
followed  in  his  footsteps. 

Although  he  shared  the  Scott  legacy  with  many  others,  and  was 
not  himself  possessed  of  the  instincts  of  a  literary  artist.  Cooper 
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was  nevertheless  a  natural -born  story-teller.  He  was  also  something 
of*  a  poet,  least,  he  caught  the  spirit  o+'  the  waters  as  few  other 
novelists  have  done.  Consequently,  his  romances  that  reflect  the 
shock  and  the  thrill  of  the  sea  are  intensely  interesting.  He  was 
a  master  in  portraying  the  movements  of  a  ship;  in  fact,  he  was  the 
first  novelist  to  demonstrate  that  a  brigantine  with  raking  masts  is 
just  as  romantic  a  subject  as  a  charger  with  a  mounted  knight.  It 
may  be  that  the  narrative  interest  palls  on  second  perusal,  or  does 
not  appeal  to  the  mature  reader;  but  the  thrill  of  the  chase,  the 
excitement  of  the  fight,  and  the  shock  of  the  storm,  generally 
enacted  in  open  spaces  and  amid  enchanting  scenery,  always  command 
t.ne  admiration  of  the  nature  lover.  As  Conrad  has  aptly  stated. 

Cooper  loved  the  sea  and  looked  upon  it  with  consummate  under¬ 
standing. 

So  widely  were  Cooper's  works  published,  and  so  extensively 
nave  they  been  read,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  conservative 
estimate  of  either  his  popularity  or  his  influence.  We  find  his 
wife  writing  to  her  sister:  "Red  Rover  makes  its  appearance  at 
Paris  and  London  to-day  and  in  about  a  f ortnight--bef ore  this  letter 
reaches  you,  at  least.  You  will  he,ve  become  acquainted  with  Him;"^-0 
and  Longfellow  to  Cooper:  "Rdse  tells  me  that  in  Denmark  your  writings 
are  more  read  than  those  of  Scott. "  0  But  the  most  astonishing 
statement  has  been  made  by  Morse:  "I  have  visited,  in  Europe, °many 
countries,  said  he,  "and  what  I  have  asserted  of  the  fame  of  Mr, 
Cooper  I  assert  from  personal  knowledge.  In  every  city  of  Eurooe 
that  I  vis  it e d  the  works  of  Cooper  were  conspicuously  placed  in  the 
windows  of  every  bookshop.  They  are  published  as  soon  as  he  produces 
them  in  thirty-four  different  places  in  Europe.  They  have  been  seen 
by  American  travelers  in  the  languages  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  in 
Constantinople,  in  Egypt,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Ispahan."30 

Almost  any  file  of  magazines  contemporary  with  his  time  will 
show  that  Cooper  gave  the  sea  story  a  tremendous  vogue.  Some  of 
the  writers  were,  of  course,  slavish  imitators,  while  others  simply 
profited  by  his  example.  The  vast  majority  of  them  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  dime  novel,  and  have  faded  out  of  popular  memory.  Among 
the  American  writers  whose  works  have  lived,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1809- 
1849)  is  a  good  example  of  the  landsmen  who  succumbed  to  the  con¬ 
tagious  popularity  of  the  sea  story.  His  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon 
Pyrc  (1838),  though  it  Is  modelled  after  the  Defoe  style  of  auventure, 
with  sufficient  touches  of  horror  to  identify  its  authorship,  is  but 
an  eddy  in  the  romantic  flood.  And  we  still  hear  talk  of  Lafitte: 
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the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf  (1336),  Its  author,  Joseph  Holt  Ingraham 
^  1809-1666 ) ,  v/roTe  several  sea  novels,  usually  with  an  historical 
background,  which  revel  in  blood  and  tears.  Among  British  writers, 
Robert  Michael  Bailantyne  (1825-1894),  better  known  to  young  readers 
of  a  generation  ago,  carried  on  the  Cooper  tradition.  His  works 
number  over  eighty  volumes,  most  of  them  intended  for  young  folk. 

Of  his  sea  stories.  The  Lighthouse  (1865),  in  as  much  as  it  was 
based  on  Robert  Stevenson* s  account  of  the  building  on  Bell  Rock, 
still  holds  some  interest  for  us.  Michael  Scott,  also,  has  often 
been  cited  as  an  imitator  of  Cooper;  but  he  owed  far  more  to  Mapryat, 
wno,  in  turn,  modelled  after  Smollett.  Both  Marryat  and  Scott,  there 
fore,  belong  to  the  Smollett  legacy. 
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Chapter  III 


THE  SMOLLETT  LEGACY 


Although  Cooper's  romantic  treatment  of  nautical  adventure, 
representing  in  the  sea  novel  that  movement  which  had  received  its 
impetus  from  the  Waver ley  Novels ,  was  the  dominant  one  in  the  sea 
story  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  it  was 
not  practised  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  realistic  treatment 
of  nautical  life.  As  has  always  been  the  tendency  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  novel,  with  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
narrative  style  in  the  ascendant,  both  of  them  flourished  at  the 
same  time,  though  in  unequal  degrees.  So  in  the  sea  novel.  Cooper 
went  in  one  direction,  and  Marryat  in  another.  For  the  same  reason 
that  Cooper’s  romantic  pictures  of  ships  are  truer  than  Scott's, 
Marryat' s  realistic  descriptions  of  the  British  navy  are  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  Smollett  *  s .  But  the  difference  in  point  of  view  be¬ 
tween  Cooper  and  Marryat  themselves  was  not  due  so  much  to  differ¬ 
ence  in  experience  as  to  difference  in  temperament.  Cooper  steered 
a  course  at  variance  with  Smollett  because  his  disposition  was  in 
accord  with  the  fashion  that  Scott  had  set  in  the  contemporary  novel: 
while  Marryat,  for  a  similar  reason,  preferred  the  manner  of  the 
earlier  novelist  to  that  of  the  later  one. 

& 

In  practice,  it  is  true  that  Marryat  sometimes  departed  from 
the  realistic  style  of  his  model  and  experimented  with  pure  romance, 
but  his  conception  of  what  a  novel  should  be  was  essentially  that 
of  Smollett.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  early  novelist  chose  to 
imitate  Le  Sage  in  describing  the  "knavery  and  foibles  of  life, 
with  infinite  humor  and  sagacity;"  but  that  he  proposed  not  to  ex¬ 
cite  mirth  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  that  "generous  indignation 
which  ought  to  animate  the  reader  against  the  sordid  and  vicious 
disposition  of  the  world."  Bearing  Smollett's  confessed  purpose 
in  mind,  we  find  familiar  echoes  in  Marryat ' s  expressed  belief  that 
"crime  and  folly  and  error  can  be  as  severely  lashed,  as  virtue 
and  morality  can  oe  upheld,  by  a  series  of  amusing  causes  and  effects 
that  entice  the  reader  to  take  a  medicine,  which  although  rendered 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  still  produces  the  same  internal  benefit 
as  if  it  had  been  presented  to  him  in  its  crude  state,  in  which  it 
would  either  be  refused  or  nauseated."1  Just  bow  far  be  put  this 
theory  into  practice  remains  to  be  seen. 


1 .  Frederick  Marryat 

Frederick  Marryat  (1792-1848)  made  several  attempts  to  run 
away  to  sea  before  his  father  finally  secured  for  him  a  midshipman's 
berth  in  the  frigate  Imperieuse,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lord 


1  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  Chapter  XXI 
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Cochrane,  in  the  year  1606.  Although  the  battle  at  Trafalgar  had 
already  broken  the  naval  spirit  of  France,  and  British  fleets  had 
swept  the  greater  part  of  French  commerce  from  the  seas,  yet  Marryat 
was  1 ortunate  in  entering  the  navy  at  such  a  time  as  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  especially  so  in  serving  under  such  a  commander  as  Lord 
Cochrane.  During  the  wars  he  saw  action  in  the  Channel,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  West  India  waters,  meanwhile  rising  rapidly 
from  midshipman  to  commander.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
Captain  Marryat  served  for  awhile  in  the  Channel,  where  he  strove  ir 
vain  to  put  an  end  to  smuggling  between  England  and  the  continent. 
Later  he  cruised  off  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  about  which  he  was 
patrolling  when  Napoleon  died.  His  last  service  of  importance  was 
in  East  India  waters,  where  he  was  in  command  of  some  naval  forces 
during  the  Burmese  war.  In  the  year  1830  he  resigned  from  the  navy, 
giving  the  pressure  of  "private  affairs"  as  a  reason  for  so  doing. 

What  these  private  affairs  might  have  been  would  be  no  concern 
of  ours,  were  it  not  that  Marryat  had  already  published  one  novel 
and  written  another  before  his  resignation  occurred.  Since  the 
^establishment  of  peace  had  necessarily  put  an  end  to  prize  money, 
the  pro! ession  of  letters  evidently  held  more  lucrative  promises 
than  that  of  the  navy.  During  his  last  years  in  the  service,  more¬ 
over,  Marryat  had  manifested  something  like  the  controversial  atti¬ 
tude  for  which  his  first  commander,  Lord  Cochrane,  had  become 
notorious;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  attention  may  have  been  turn- 
ed  toward  literature  as  a  medium  for  expressing  his  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  naval  administration.  Anyhow,  there  is  sufficient 
j evidence  in  his  first  book,  Frank  Mildmay,  or  the  Naval  Officer, 
to  show  that  he  was  not  working  in  harmony  with  the  admiralty. 

The  unqualified  success  of  his  first  novel,  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  demand  for  the  sea  story  that  Cooper  had  popularised,  was 
encouragement  enough  to  lead  him  to  put  his  rich  experience  into 
print . 

Naturally  enough,  Marryat ' s  first  literary  efforts  took  the 
form  of  adventures  of  midshipmen.  To  this  group  of  stories  be¬ 
long  Frank  Mildmay  (1829),  The  King 8 s  Own  (1830),  Peter  Simple  (1834 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  (1336),  and  ^ercival  Keene  ( 1842 ) .  But  while  he 
was  writing  these  descriptions  of  the  midshipman's  berth,  he  began 
a  longer  series  of  sea  tales  which  border  on  pure  romance.  Of  these 
more  or  less  romantic  stories,  Newton  Forster  (1832) ,  The  Pirate 
(1836),  The  Phantom  Ship  (1839)  and  The  Privateersman  TT&46']  deal 
with  adventures  In  distant  seas;  while  the  scenes  of  Jacob  Faithful 
(1834),  The  Three  Cutters  (1836),  Snarleyyow  (1837),  and  Poor  Jack 
(1840)  are  laid  in  home  waters.  During  the  latter  part  oF~hTs~Tire 
he  wrote  several  stories  for  children,  some  of  which  are  nautical 
adventures.  To  this  group  of  juvenile  tales  belong  Masterman  Read^ 
U841),  The  Little  Savage  (1849),  and  The  Pacha  cf  Many  Tales  TT335) 
these  f ii teen  sea  novels  not  only  represent  Marryat *s  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  sea,  but  they  also  constitute  the  me ior 
part  of  his  literary  work. 
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As  would  be  suspected  of  the  work  of  an  author  who  spent 
twenty-four  years  in  the  British  navy,  there  is  considerable  auto¬ 
biographical  matter  in  Marryat ' s  stories  of  midshipmen.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Frank  Mildmay,  the  initial  letters  of  the  title 
being  identical  with  those  of  the  author's  name.  The  analogy  must 
not  be  drawn  too  closely,  however;  for  the  hero  passes  through  cer¬ 
tain  experiences  wh i ch  Marryat  would  hardly  have  told  about  himself. 
uAs  we  happen  to  be  in  the  communicative  vein,”  he  once  explained, 
‘'it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  being  written  in  the  autobiographical 
style,  it  was  asserted  by  good-natured  friends,  and  believed  in 
general,  that  it  was  a  history  of  the  author's  own  life,  how,  'with¬ 
out  pretending  to  have  been  better  than  we  should  have  been  in  our 
earlier  days,  we  do  most  solemnly  assure  the  public  that,  had  we 
run  the  career  of  vice  of  the  hero  of  'The  Naval  Officer, '  at  all 
events,  we  should  have  had  sufficient  sense  of  shame  not  to  have 
avowed  it."*'  Taking  this  statement  for  all  it  is  worth,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  his  succeeding  novel,  The  King ' s  Own,  he  departed 
from  the  wild  oats  and  autobiographical  style  and  episodic  structure 
of  Frank  Mildmay  to  create  something  like  a  plotted  story  written 
in  the  third  person  about  a  model  boy.  But  the  result  was  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  central  character;  for,  in  working  out  the 
plot, • the  author  neglected  the  midshipman  sc  much  that  he  discover¬ 
ed,  "on  turning  over  the  different  chapters,  that  my  hero,  as  I 
have  often  designated  him,  is  not  sufficiently  the  hero  of  my  tale. "3 
Aware  of  this  failure,  in  the  composition  of  Peter  Simple  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  unaffected  method  that  he  had  followed  in  writing 
his  first  novel,  and  again  concentrated  on  character  portrayal. 

Peter  Simple,  as  the  name  would  suggest,  is  one  of  the  greenest 
midshipmen  that  has  ever  entered  the  navy,  a  character  which  gave 
the  author  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  humorous  vein.  This  fun¬ 
making  is  carried  on  in  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  probably  the  best 
story  in  this  group.  There  are  certain  healthy  aspects  of  the  hero, 
such  as  the  might  of  his  fist  and  his  recklessness  in  action,  which, 
judging  from  the  career  of  Marryat  himself,  would  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  one  of  the  author's  favorite  characters.  The 
midshipman  in  Percival  Keene,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  an  attractive 
personality.  At  the  beginning  of  the  narrative,  the  reader's  preju¬ 
dice  is  enlisted  against  him  by  learning  that  he  is  a  bastard;  and, 
as  the  story  progresses,  his  intriguing  nature  does  not  serve  to 
recommend  him  to  our  sympathy.  There  is  also  considerable  melodrama 
and  forced  fun  in  the  novel,  both  elements  characteristic  of 
Marryat 's  late  works. 

It  is  a  question  whether  Marryat  had  exhausted  his  store  of 
naval  yarns  or  was  feeling  the  pulse  of  his  readers  when  he  made  a 
number  of  experiments  with  romance  proper.  Anyhow,  he  departed  for 
the  time  being  from  the  midshipman  story,  of  which  he  was  a  master 
by  profession,  and  made  excursions  into  other  fields,  with  which 
he  was  only  slightly  acquainted  by  experience.  Newton  Forster,  the 

2  Hannay,  Life  of  Frederick  Martyr.  Chapter  VI. 

3  Chapter  XLDt . 
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first  depar  ure  from  the  naval  yarn,  is  a  tale  of  the  merchant  ser¬ 
vice,  about  which  the  author  knew  practically  nothing.  The  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies  is  described  as  would  be  expected  of  one  familiar 
with  those  waters,  but  the  digressions  on  the  merchant  service  are 
hardly  more  than  would  be  expected  of  an  interested  spectator. 

Even  more  imaginative  in  content  is  The  Pirate,  a  story  of  buccaneer 
life.  True  to  popular  conception,  it  is  a  tale  of  horror,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  hero  and  the 
pirate  are  represented  as  playing  a  game  of  hide  and  seek.  The 
element  of  the  horrible,  or  of  the  strange,  is  further  emphasised 
m  The ^Phantom  Ship,  in  which  the  author  attempted  to  exploit  the 
myth  ox  the  Flying  Dutchman.  As  a  mystical  interpretation  of  that 
nau^ca"L  .  &en^>  novel  is  not  a  notable  success;  but  as  far 
as  the  unity  of  the  story  is  concerned,  it  is  the  best  constructed 
ol  Larryat  s  strictly  romantic  tales.  In  contrast  with  its  structui 
ai  unity  is  the  rambling  narrative  of  The  Privateersman.  In  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  the  hero  is  cSptn?'ed  by  savages  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  he  is  befriended  by  a  black  woman,  and  is 
pursued  by  Indians  in  a  forest  of  America,  where  he  deserts  a  white 
woman,  both  of  which  incidents  furnish  a  measure  of  his  activities 
as  well  as  an  index  to  his  character.  The  novels  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  group,  representing  Marryat »s  various  romantic  experiments,  are 
among  the  weakest  sea  stories  that  he  ever  wrote. 


The  romances  dealing  with  the  waters  in  and  about  the  British 
Isles  are  on  the  whole,  better  stories  than  those  having  their 
u1C%ln  seas.  Certainly,  the  pictures  of  inshore 

be  f?Un!iLin  Jacob  Falthful>  especially  the  descriptions  of 
trail ic  on  the  Thames,  are  of  greater  value  than  the  fictitious 
doings  ol  merchantmen,  privateersmen,  pirates  and  phantoms  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  globe.  In  a  manner  similar  to* his  treatment 

13-ie  of  a  riverraan,  Marryat  has  depicted  in  The  Three  Cutters 
the  adventures  of  a  smuggler  in  the  Channel,  suggest  probablyTy~~ 
Smollett  s  Reprisal,  but  drawn  largely  from  the  author's  personal 
^ern!n!e>  gnarleyvow,  though  bearing  a  dog's  name  as  a  title,  is 
undoubtedly  ah  imitation  of  Roderick  Random.  Like  Smollett  in  his 
first  novel,  Marryat  has  in  this  story  handled  caricature  and 

!Uch  t  wfy  tbat  ib  makes  unpleasant  rather  than  facetious 
^00r  -aPk>  without  a  satirical  puroose,  is  a  far  more 
readable  story.  Iu  is  given  primarily  to  the  narration  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Channel  pilot  but  its  descriptions  of  impoverished 
seamen  and  their  families  at  Greenwich  are  of  greater  interest. 

Marryat ;s  observations  of  life  in  foreign  ports  are  too 
S' Cbyb°  ht:  impassive,  he  wrote  of  the  lowly  class  in  the  sea¬ 
side  towns  of  his  own  country  with  an  understanding  that  is  convinc- 
ing  • 


-  P1-f®ripg  from  these  romantic  narratives  of  adventure  at  home 
abroad’  but  resembling  the  tales  of  midshipmen,  are  the  stories 

wrote  for  younS  folk-  Masterman  Ready,  according  to  the 
own  ac°ount  of  its  composition,  was  ’written  for  his  children 
"°  bab  requested  that  he  continue  the  adventures  of  Swiss  Family 
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Fobinson,  a  well-known  story  that  had  never  been  completed.  Becaus 
01  certain  errors  in  the  flora  and  fauna  described  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  faults  sufficient  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of 
Marry at  for  juvenile  reading,  he  composed  instead  an  entirely  new 
storT*  idea  is,"  the  author  explained,  "to  show  the  practical 

“  Ready ,  ana  tne  theoretical  in  the  father  of  the  family;  and. 
as  the  work  advances,  to  enter  more  deeply  into  questions  which  may 
in  uce  children  to  think,  or,  by  raising  their  curiosity,  stimulate 
them  to  seek  for  information.1'4  The  didactic  Durpose,  which  is 
handled  very  subtly  here,  becomes  absolutely  offensive  in  The  Littl 
oavage .  The  here  of  this  story  claims  for  himself  the  "first  ~ 
instance  of  a  boy  being  left  alone  upon  an  uninhabited  island."5 6 
but  this  is  about  the  only  thing  that  recommends  the  account  of  his 

2bVSnture? . to  our  at‘tention,  for  it  is  oppressively  weighted  with 
that  moralisation  which  is  characteristic  of  Marryat ’s  last  works. 
In  connection  with  these  juvenile  tales,  should  be  mentioned  The 
tacha  of  Many  Tales,  which  is  in  reality  a  series  of  short  stories, 
knit  together  by  the  pretension  that  they  are  told  to  entertain  one 
person.  ihe  voyages  of  Huckaback,  narrated  after  the  manner  of  I 
Sindbad  the  Sailor,  constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  nai^ 
ra/tive.^  However  great  may  be  the  defects  in  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tale, 
and  m_ihe  Little  Savage,  the  remarkable  succT^I  3IH^sIHr5^Rea8v 
taken  into  consideration  with  that  of  his  other  stories  for  ycun'jt 
people  which  do  not  touch  upon  the  sea,  shows  that  Marryat  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  gifted  to  write  for  children. 

,  With  the  experience  of  twenty-four  years  in  the  British  navy 
behind  him,  and  that  accumulated  during  the  most  active  period  in 
the  history  of  the  service,  it  would  appear  that  it  should  not  have 
been  necessary  for  Marryat  to  draw  upon  other  sources  for  the  mator- 
iais  of  his  stories.  That  he  did  make  excursions  into  fields  other 
•  ^  naval,  and  into  times  other  than  the  contemp orary,  would 
indicate  that  he  was  keeping  an  eye  on  the  market  rather  than  that 

store  of  his  experience.  Realistic  or  romantic 
number  of  his  sea  novels  describe  the  nautical 
own  time,  seven  of  them  having  the  Napoleonic 
His  stories  of  midshipmen,  in  particular 
portray  the  naval  life  of  that  eventful  period.  Because  of  his'lona 
service,  he  knew  the  British  navy  better  than  any  other  novelist 
of  his  day;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  works  have  become  veritable 
source  books  on  life  in  the  midshipman’s  berth  at  Nelson’s  time. 

To  a  multitude  of  readers,"  says  Conrad,  "the  navy  of  today  is 
Marryat’ s  navy  still.  He  has  created  a  priceless  legend."® 


he  had  exhausted  the 
however,  the  greater 
life  of  the  author’s 
wars  as  a  background, 


Since  his  narratives  have  a  tendency  to  wander  about  the  seven 
seas,  Marryat 's  novels  can  not  be  catalogued  as  definitely  with 
reference  to  the  places  they  describe  as  they  may  be  according  to 
the  times  they  depict .  As  the  Napoleonic  wars  play  a  part  in  many 

4  Preface. 

5  Chapter  I. 

6  Notes  on  Life  &  Letters  t  Tales  of  the  Sea. 
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ol  them,  the  Channel  is  usually  the  scene  of  action;  to  be  exact, 
it  figures  prominently  in  nine  of  his  sea  tales.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  West  Indies  appear  in  a  goodl 
number  of  them.  Though  Marryat  was  familiar  with  all  these  bodies 
of  water,  his  manner  of  treating  the  sea  itself,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Channel,  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  exploit 
oboi  oughly  any  portion  of  it.  Even  the  the  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  Channel  that  he  displays  in  his  novels  is  what  would  be  expect¬ 
ed  of  a  naval  officer,  not  that  of  a  nature  lover.  The  fact  is 
that  Marryat  had  much  of  the  fighter  but  little  of  the  poet  in  him. 
Consequently,  his-  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  ship,  not 
upon  the  water.  He  was  best  at  describing  the  mode  of  living  aboar 
a  frigate,  a  fighting  machine  which  was  always  kept  shipshape  and 
going  about  its  business  with  purpose  and  precision.  His  sailors 
take  great  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  ships,  but  they  rarely 
ever  gaze  over  the  bulwarks  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  judge  the 
weather  or  to  sight  the  enemy.  To  quote  Conrad  again,  Marryat 

loved  his  country  first,  the  Service  next,  the  sea  perhaps  not 
at  all .  < 

That  the  wandering  tendency  of  the  narratives  spread  the  actio; 
over  widely  separated  scenes  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
Marryat ' s  novels  have  little  unity  of  plot.  His  stories  generally 
begin  with  the  boyhood  of  the  hero,  preferably  a  youth  who  revolts 
against  the  discipline  of  school  and  runs  away  to  sea,  where  he 
makes  his  way  among  shipmates  by  the  might  of  his  fist,  and  through 
enemies  by  the  thrust  of  his  cutlass,  winning  promotion  first  and 
the  heroine  next .  Consequently,  his  sea  tales  assume  the  biograpb- 
xcal^  style, ^or  the  autobiographical;  for  eight  of  them  are  written 
xii  tne  firsu  person.  In  several  of  these  novels  the  hackneyed  themt 
oi  the  7ong-lost  heir  is  repeated  with  variations,  but  it  has  littlt 
r'°  W1^n  narrative  proper  and  is  always  a  matter  of  secondary 
interest,  bince  his  stories  have  little  other  comprehensive  struc¬ 
ture  than  what  belongs  to  the  logical  sequence  of  events,  the 
emphasis  is- laid  upon  the  episodes  individually,  not  upon  the 
narrative  as  a  whole.  This  kind  of  construction,  which  we  find 
represented  in  various  degrees  of  looseness  in  all  of  Marryat* s 
novels,  was  due  in  part  to  his  method  of  writing  and  in  part  to 
hasty  composition.  To  take  the  author  at  his  own  word,  he  had  no 
definite  mode  of  procedure.  "I  have  never  made,"  he  confessed* 

’  any  arrangement  of  plot  when  I  commenced  a  work  of  fiction,  and 
often  finished  a  chapter  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
materials  the  ensuing  one  is  to  be  constructed. "8  As  if  calling 
attention  go  the  results  of  this  method  of  composition,  he  remarked 
that  the  "reader  may  observe  that,  in  general,  all  my  first  chapters 
are  very  short,  and  increase  in  length  as  the  work  advances.  I 
mention  this  as  a  proof  of  my  modesty  and  difference.  At  first,  I 
am  like  a  young  bird  just • out  of  its  mother's  nest,  pluming  my 
little  feathers  and  taking  short  flights.  But  by  degrees, I  obtain 
more  confidence,  and. wing  my. course  over  hill  and  daleM"7 8 9’ 

7  Loc .  cit . 

8  Newton  Forster,  Chapter  I. 

9  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  Chapter  II. 
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Harr /at  seems,  then,  to  have  realised  that 


come  up  to  esoteric  sta. 
which  was  written  amid 
fessed  as  much .  " ’  The 

author  explained,  "and 
offered  in  extenuation 
hastily,  and  before  it 
v,e  cared  much  about  our 


his  works  did  not 
In  referencesto  his  first  novel. 


con- 
"  ti 


;he 


ndards 

the  distractions  of  naval  affairs .  h< 

Naval  Officer’  was  our  first  attempt, 
it  having  been  our  first  attempt  must  be 
ol  its  many  imperfections;  it  was  written 
was  complete  we  were  appointed  to  a  ship, 
ship  and  little  about  our  book.  The  first- 


the  banfltenr1hitiken  hre  ?f  by  ourselves ;  the  second  was  left  in 
me  ...ands  of  others,  to  get  on  how  it  could.  Like  most  bantlin-q 

fect?ons  n0t  S6t  °n  very  well."10  But  the 'imper- 

works'  Shi  eh If  lrs  atfer,lpt  are  the  main  common  to  his  later 
carini  little  fnnPfhrS  to.have  written  in  a  spirit  of  abandon, 
he  orofihhb  °rlho.opinlon  of  critics.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
hi  Itltld  ?n  *  at  all‘  lvh®ther  I  have  succeeded  or  rot 

strati™  i?  reference  to  one  of  his  juvenile  tales,  "in  the  con- 

the  loiniols  Of  ano/®r  Question .  I  shall,  however,  take 

Mint  "11  ‘  lldren  rather  than  of  the  critics  on  this 

o  „  /'Contemporary  critics,  nevertheless,  did  not  fail  to  make 

0f,farTyat'a  w°rks.  Poe,  in  partial"?;  was \elj  * 

Marrvlt--hS  m  °{  Britdsh  novelist.  -The  novels  of 

"are  evide-tlv  v;r,-  £nes  at  ieast--,  wrote  the  American  reviewer, 
have  to  hP  ^en-5°  0rder'  for  certain  considerations,  and 

interest  to  onih  Withir%Certain  periods.  He  thus  finds  it  his 
the  sole  Mm  ’  this  mode  of  progress,  incident  is 

ad  infinitum  S  answers*  One  incident  begets  another,  and  so 

•  There  is  never  the  slightest  necessity  for  causing - 
e s p e c ia i Ty^wh er e  no  plot  is  to  be  cared  for. "12  pausing. 


nlot  Marryat  might  have  given  to  the  invention  of 

plot  he  gave  to  ine  creation  of  character.  His  gallery  of  seaman 

Ls  t  °Se’  l0nS9r  even  than  that  Cooper?  doming  first  S 

^fldv°USh  n0t  i!\int£reSt’  are  the  Portraits  of  the^apSrl 
Jp°+-Slay  a  prominent  part  in  his  stories  of  midshipmen.  The  best 
of  these,  Captain  H-in  The  King’s  Own,  Captain  Savage  in  Peter 

j-p *  and  captain  'Wilson  in  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  are  all~evldentlv 
mJdel?ed,  aI !?he  author ’ s  favorite  commander.  Lord  Cochrane, 
xhough  uhe  models  of  his  other  commanding  officers  are  not  so 
easily  conjectured,  Captain  Kearney,  a  notorious  liar.  Captain 
Horton,  an  indolent  fellow,  and  Captain  Hawkins,  a  coWard  at  h.eart-- 
ald  portrayed  m  Peter  Simple — were  probably  suggested  by  officers 

h®  had  served  durfng  his  naval  caree??  Of  greater  to- 
than  these  captains  are  the  midshipmen  themselves.  Some  of 
these  young  seamen,  probably  the  general  favorites  of  readers  ^eah 
very  reckless  lives  afloat  and  sow  considerable  wild  oKfKtore 
‘‘.dll’3?  a  unsavory  affair  with  the  actress  Eugenia  and  Gascoigne's 
Li.  ®?kd„elop6ment  with  the  Moorish  girl  are  cases  in  point,  which 


^ay  gather  some  extenuation  from 


oerng 


regarded  as  the  natural 


10  Hannay,  Life  of  Frederick  Marryat.  Chanter  vt 

11  Masterman  Heady,  Preface .  ~ 

12  Graham 1 s  Magazine,  March,  1842. 
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manifestations  of  healthy  midshipmen.  But  Peter  Simple  and  Jack 
Easy,  living  as  they  do  aboard  ship,  amid  horse-play  and  coarse 
jokes  and  occasional  fisticuffs,  are  helpless  victims  of  the  naval 
service.  After  making  a  survey  of  the  frigate  in  the  aggregate, 
Marryat,  in  the  person  of  Frank  Mildmay,  states  that,  in  the  mid¬ 
shipman’s  berth,  "we  found  the  same  language  and  the  same  manners, 
iwith.  scarcely  one  shade  more  of  refinement;  Their  only  pursuits 
when  on  shore  were  intoxication  and  worse  debauchery,  to  be  gloried 
in  and  boasted  of  when  they  returned  on  board.'  My  captain  said  that 
everything  found  its  level  in  a  man-of-war.  True;  but  in  a  midship¬ 
man's  berth  it  was  the  level  of  a  savage,  where  corporeal  strength 
was  the  sine  quo  non,  and  decided  whether  you  were  to  act  the  part 
of  a  tyrant  or  a  slave .  The  discipline  of  public  schools,  bad  and 
demoralising  as  it  is,  was  light  compared  tQ  the  tyranny  of  a 
midshipman’s  berth  in  1803."-^  Sharing  this  life  with  these  young 
seamen,  and  appearing  in  the  stories  of  inshore  adventure,  are  sail¬ 
ors  of  humbler  rank,  the  portrayal  of  whose  characters  represents 
Marryat  at  his  best.  Billy  Pitt  and  Mephistopheles ,  negro  tars, 
provide  much  fun  in  The  King’s  Own  and  in  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  re¬ 
spectively.  Beazeley,  singer  of  songs,  ancT’Stapleton,  pretender 
to  deafness,  both  described  in  Jacob  Faithful,  are  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten;  and  equally  memorable  are  Bramble,  the  aged  pilot  in  Poor 
Jack,  and  Ready,  the  old  seaman  in  Masterman  Ready.  When  these 
realistic  seamen  are  compared  with  bis  romantic  figures,  it  is  sees 
at  a  glance  in  which  direction  Marryat ’s  talents  lay. 

"3j?J 

As  with  his  men,  so  with  his  women,  Marryat 's  most  lifelike 
characters  are  of  humble  origins  Besides  numerous  sketches  of 
bumboat  women,  such  as  the  author  had  seen  in  almost  every  port 
he  visited,  there  are  descriptions  of  seamen’s  wives,  like  the  much 
abused  mother  of  Poor  Jack  and  the  greatly  wronged  one  of  Perciva! 
Keene.  And  not  less  human  is  the  portrait  of  Mary  Stapleton  who 
flirts  with  Jacob  Faithful,  or  that  of  the  widow  Lacelles  who  be¬ 
comes  enamoured  of  Jack  Pickersgill.  But  most  of  his  heroines  are 
of  the  conventional  type,  idealisations  of  womanhood.  Miss  Emily 
Rainscourt  in  The  King ’ s  Own,  Mademoiselle  Julie  de  Fontanges  in 
Newton  Forster,  Donna  Agnes  de  Rebiera  in  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  and 
Fraulein  Minnie  Vanderwelt  in  Percival  Keene,  all  represent  a  far 
greater  variety  in  nationality  then  in  personality.  They  are,  of 
course,  a  necessary  part  of  the  love  story  that  has  been  attacked 
to  the  main  narrative  by  the  dictates  of  literary  fashion.  Marryat 
was,  however,  too  much  of  a  seaman,  as  well  as  too  much  of  a  realist 
to  place  women  at  the  helm.  In  his  sea  novels,  in  fact,  they  rarely 
ever  appear  aboard  ship,  unless,  as  in  Newt on  Forster,  they  come 
as  passengers. 

While  it  is  evident  that  Marryat  imitated  the  realistic  style 
of  Smollett,  it  is  also  obvious  that  he  did  not  escape  the  influence 
of  contemporary  romancers.  The  strange  and  melodramatic  elements 
in  Newton  Forster,  The  Pirate,  The  Phantom  Ship,  arid  The  Privateers¬ 
man!  to  mention  only  the  most  typica^  examples ,  would  indicate  that 


13  Chapter  II. 
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the  author  "/as  striving 


for  romantic  effects. 


these  novels,  the 

scenes  of  wnich  are  laid  in  seas  far  removed  m  the  oooular  imagin¬ 
ation,  deal  m  some  instances  with  tiie  outlaws  and  the  cursed  of 
society ,  materials  which  are  strikingly  similar  to  the  stuffs  of 
cooper's  romances .  That  they  assume  the  proportions  of  extravaganza; 
is  only  another  proof  that  Marryat  was  not  possessed  oi  the  romantic 
temperament.  That  he  was  more  at  home  in  writing  tales  of  cure  and 
unadorned,  adventure  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  be  imitated  the 
narrative  ^ style  of  Defoe  in  his  stories  for  children,  i.lasterman 
Read;y ,  undoubtedly,  is  the  best  of  the  many  imitations  oT  Robinson 
Crusoe.  - 


Apart  from  the  identity  of  purpose  already  referred  to.  In 
oractice  marryat  followed  Smollett  in  the  episodic  structure  oi 
his  narratives,  in  the  practical- joking  of  his  seamen,  in  the  reck¬ 
less  career  of  his  young  men  and  in  the  caricature  of  his  old  ones. 
That  Marryat  did  not  equal  Smollett  In  these  resoects  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  sense  of  proportion  was  not  as  highly  developed  as  that 
^is  Predecessor.  The  loose  structure  of  his  novels  often  makes 
it  difficult  to  follow  the  trend  of  the  narrative;  and  his  fun-mak¬ 
ing  is  sometimes  obviously  forced  and  is  therefore  exceedingly  tire¬ 
some.  Many  of  the  escapades  of  his  heroes  border  on  the  melodrama¬ 
tic,  and  some  of  his  caridatures  approach  the  defamatory.  The  Three 
Cutters ,  for  instance,  which  is  suggestive  of  Smollett's  rollicking 
comedy ,  is  so  loosely  constructed  that  it  Is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  the  three  converging  stories  in  mind  at  one  time.  And  the 
exaggerated  characterisation  in  Snarieyyow,  a  direct  borrowing  of 
Smollett's  satirical  method,  goes  to  such  extremes  in  Its  treatment 
of  Vanslyperken  that  the  figure  of  the  Dutch  lieutenant  becomes  hard¬ 
ly  more  than  a  scarecrow.  Just  as  Smollett  had  given  caricature 
an  unpleasant  turn  in  Roderick  Random  in  order  to  condemn  the  men 
under  whom  he  had  served  before "Carthagena ,  Marryat  used  it  to  the 
same  advantage  In  Snarieyyow  in  order  to  damn  the  Dutch  officers  who 
had  infested  the  British  navy  during  the  reign  of  William  of  Orange. 
"Smollett  has  given  his  readers,"  Marryat  remarks  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  "some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  service  a  few  years 
after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  when  it  was  infinitely 
worse,  for  the  system  of  the  Dutch,  notorious  for  their  cruelty, 
had  been  grafted  upon  that  of  the  English."-1-4 

Since  Marryat  spent  a  much  longer  time  afloat  than  Smollett, 
his  novels  naturally  display  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  in  the  respect  that  be  supplemented  Smollett's  descrip¬ 
tions  of  life  aboard  a  frigate,  particularly  In  his  demonstrations 
of  how  everything  found  its  level  in  the  midshipman's  berth,  that 
Marryat  has  been  closely  imitated.  Howard,  his  sub-editor  on  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine ,  wrote  a  story  of  a  midshipman,  entitled 
ITattlin  the  Reefer^  which  is  still  catalogued  with  the  editor's 
works.  Captain  Frederick  Chamier  (1796-1870),  author  of  The  Saucy 
Are thus a  (1837),  imitated  Marryat  both  in  retiring  from  the  naval" 
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service  and  in  writing  sea  stories.  But  his  most  prolific  imitator 
was  William  Henry  Giles  Kingston  (1814-1880),  a  list  of  whose  works 
occupy  nine  pages  and  a  half  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  Many 
of  his  stories,  like  The  Three  Midshipmen  (1873),  were  written  for 
boys.  Michael  Scott,  a  contemporary  of  Marryat,  shared  the  Smollett 
legacy  with  him.  Though  he  wrote  only  two  sea  novels,  Scott  ex¬ 
ploited  the  West  Indies  so  thoroughly  that  his  works  deserve  more 
than  passing  mention. 


2 .  Michael  Scott 

In  the  same  year  that  Frederick  Marryat  entered  the  British 
navy,  Michael  Scott  (1789-1835)  set  sail  from  Scotland  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  was  to  spend  about  fifteen ^ears  of  his  life.  He 
was  at  first  employed  on  a  plantation  in  Jamaica,  and  then  attached 
to  a  mercantile  house  at  Kingston,  In  pursuit  of  adventure  as  we-11 
as  of  business,  he  came  into  contact  with  every  phase  of  society 
in  Jamaica  and  went  on  frequent  voyages  among  the  islands,  some  of 
them  extending  to  the  Spanish  Main.  Meanwhile,  if  we  may  take  a 
due  from  his  writings,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the 
passing  hour,  seeing  everything  and  forgetting  nothing.  Years  later 
after  Scott  had  returned  to  Scotland  and  was  spending  the  last  part 
of  his  life  at  Glasgow,  there  appeared  serially  and  anonymously, 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Tom  Cringle* s  Log  (1829-33)  and  The  Cruise 
of  tEe~~li d^e~T  1B3T-35  V.  -  - - - -  —  — — “ 

These  two  sea  novels  furnish  us  with  the  best  descriptions 
that  we  possess  of  West  India  life  during  that  period  when  France 
amd  Great  Britain  were  warring  for  the  control  of  those  islands,  and 
when  outlawry  was  profiting  by  the  resultant  confusion.  Some  of 
Cooper* s  narratives  touch  those  seas,  but  the  glimpses  of  the  West 
Indies  that  they  afford  are  caught  through  a  romantic  haze.  Many 
of  Marryat * s  stories  also  deal  with  those  waters;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  excursions  ashore,  like  that  of  Peter  Simple 
who  attends  two  balls  during  one  evening,  they  are  given  largely 
to  the  maneuvers  of  ships.  And  Smollett  had  spent  several  years 
in  Jamaica,  but  he  too  left  the  field  untouched  for  Scott.  Even 
Scott's  stories  begin  with  adventures  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
Tom  Cringle  * s  Log  in  the  interior  of  Germany  and  The  Cruise  of  the 
Midge  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  eventually  reacFTThe  West  Indies 
where  they  undoubtedly  describe  many  of  the  experiences  of  the 
author  in  those  islands.  Interpolated  between  the  "Cruises"  of 
various  craft,  there  are  such  descriptive  chapters  as  "Scenes  on 
the  Costa  Firme,"  "Scenes  in  Jamaica,"  "Scenes  in  Cuba,"  "Scenes 
in  Havana."  The  sterner  side  of  West  India  life  is  reflected  in 
Cringle's  visit  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  pirates,  and  in  his  ill¬ 
ness  of  tropical  fever;  in  Brail's  hairbreadth  escape  from  a  gam¬ 
bler,  and  in  his  flight  through  Devil's  Gully.  Likewise,  the 
frivolous  side  is  pictured  in  their  frolics  ashore  and  in  their 
contacts  with  local  society.  All  of  ubese  incidents,  stern  or 
frivolous  in  aspect,  are  treated  in  a  rather  sportive  manner,  as 
if  they  were  what  the  author  terms  "tropical  high- jinks"  and  "occi¬ 
dental  vagaries." 
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Owing  to  a  weakness  in  constructive  power ,  Scott's  pictures 
of  life  in  tropical  seas,  powerful  flashes  as  they  are,  tend  to 
obliterate  each  other.  His  stories  are  so  sketchy  in  composition 
that  the  descriptive  detail  is  not  cumulative  in  effect.  Tom 
Cringle ' s  Log ,  in  fact,  appeared  at  first  in  Blackwood's  as  a  series 
of  sketches,  without  having  the  title  prefixed  to  them.  It  was 
only  after  the  editor  of  the  magazine  had  persuaded  the  author  to 
1  add  a  strain  of  personal  and  continuous  interest  in  the  movement  of 
the  story"i5  that  the  midshipman  began  to  play  a  more  conspicuous 
part  in  the  sketches  and  to  give  them  a  sense  of  unity.  In  The 
Cruise  of  the  Midge ,  the  structure  of  which  indicates  a  more  regular 
process  of  composition,  the  author  has  obviously  been  at  some  pains 
to  invent  something  like  a  plot.  But  in  spite  of  the  triangle 
represented  by  Lennox  and  Adderfang  and  the  woman,  and  in  spite  of 
the  mystery  of  De  Walden's  disappearance  from  the  felucca,  the 
narrative  tends  to  drag  toward  the  close,  a  defect  common  to  both 
stories.  It  is,  moreover,  a  defect  which  is  common  to  this  school 
ol  sea  novelists.  The  episodic  structure  of  Smollett's  novels, 
when  handled  without  his  sense  of  proportion,  is  likely  to  acquire 
an  unusual  looseness,  which  is  true  of  Marryat ' s  works,  and  even 
more  so  of  Scott's. 

His  use  of  the  midshipman  in  the  Log  and  of  the  pilot  in  the 
Cruise  appears  to  be  a  direct  borrowing  from  the  naval  story  that 
Marryat  had  popularised.  The  melodramatic  element  in  his  tales,  too, 
would  indicate  that  he,  like  his  contemporary,  was  affected  by  the 
romantic  fashion  that  Cooper  had  set  in  the  sea  novel.  The  saving 
of  Cringle  by  a  dog  and  the  rescue  of  an  infant  by  Lennox  are 
suggestive  of  a  very  melodramatic  incident  in  Newt  on  F'orster--the 
rescue  of  an  unknown  child  by  a  Newfoundland  dog.  But  the  butchery 
and  bloodshed  described  in  The  Pirate  and  The  Privateersman  can  not 
quite  equal  the  slaughter  aooarcl  the  "Midge  in  the  Hornet's  Nest." 
Scott  has  pictured  scenes  of  horror  with  such  infinite  detail  that 
they  are  sometimes,  as  in  the  death  of  the  pirate's  leman  in  the 
Log  and  in  that  of  the  Spanish  slaver  in  the  Cruise ,  not  only  shock¬ 
ing  but  positively  revolting.  And  occasionally  the  thing  is  so  much 
overdone,  as  in  the  finale  of  the  felucca,  that  the  effort  to  be 
dramatic  has  resolved  itself  into  a  flight  of  rhetoric.  In  describ¬ 
ing  these  thrilling  situations,  it  is  evident  that  Scott  had  his  eye 
focused  upon  the  effect  and  not  upon  the  scene  itself,  with  the 
result  that  be  produced  pure  melodrama. 

With  like  exaggeration,  the  portraits  of  some  of  his  seamen 
are  hardly  more  than  contortions.  In  drawing  such  characters,  he 
was  evidently  modelling  after  the  caricature  of  Smollett.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  reference  to  Peregrine  Pickle  in  Tom  Cringle's  Log; 
a  party  of  sailors,  passing  through  a  street  in  Kingston,  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  "working  to  windward,  tack  and  tack,  like  Commodore 
Trunnion. As  Smollett  bad  done,  he  gave  his  seamen  names  which 
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are  either  indicative  of  their  characters  or  suggestive  of  their 
profession,  like  Admiral  Blueblazes,  Commodore  Oakplank,  Captain 
Deadeye,  Lieutenant  Landyard.  This  sort  of  characterisation,  of 
course,  makes  types  out  of  them  and  not  individuals.  Every  race 
then  inhabiting  the  West  Indies,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Yankee, 
Spanish  and  Negro,  is  represented  in  his  novels.  His  blacks,  es¬ 
pecially  Sergeant  Quacco  who  brings  information  to  the  whites  in 
the  Cruise  and  the  negro  who  takes  care  of  the  pig  in  the  Log,  are 
sources  oT  much  fun.  But  with  the  exception  of  Aaron  Bang  and  of 
the  pirate  Obediah,  very  few  of  his  seamen  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  reality.  His  method  of  treating  character  is  purely  objective, 
oftentimes  concentrating  the  attention  on  spmd  peculiar  trait  or 
odd  feature  of  the  person  under  examination.  Brail,  for  instance, 
lays  stress  on  Lieutenant  Sprawl’s  mouth,  which  "was  altogether  so 
much  out  of  its  latitude  that  when  he  spoke  it  seemed  aside,  as 
the  players  say;  and  when  he  drank  his  wine,  he  looked  for  all  the. 
world  as  if  he  had  been  pouring  it  into  his  ear."!^  And  Cringle 
lays  emphasis  on  the  declining  health  of  the  governor's  wife  by 
calling  attention  to  her  skin,  which  appeared,  "from  the  color  and 
texture,  to  have  come  to  her  at  second-hand,  and  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  a  much  larger  person,  for  it  bagged  and  hung  in  flaps 
about  her  jowls  and  bosom  like  an  ill-cut  maintops&il  which  sits 
clumsily  about  the  clews.  I  think  I  could  have  reefed  her  with 
advantage,  below  the  chin."!8 

Despite  the  fact  that  Scott's  lack  of  constructive  power  haa  1 
prevented  his  works  from  taking  the  highest  rank  among  sea  novels, 
his  sea  stories  are  nevertheless  characterised  by  a  quaintness  that 
has  set  them  apart  from  the  works  of  others.  There  is  an  intimacy 
in  the  way  that  Tom  Cringle  and  Benjamin  Brail  spin  their  yarns 
onat  is  contagious;  and  there  is  a  homeliness  in  their  language 
that  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  This  straightforward  manner  in  story¬ 
telling  leaves  the  impression  that  the  author  has  button-holed  his 
reader  and  has  had  his  will*  For  the  indelible  fixation  of  his  own 
personality,  and  for  the  thorough  exploitation  of  his  particular 
xield,  Michael  Scott  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  sea  novelist,  and 
probably  not  equalled  by  any,  unless  it  be  by  Herman  Melville. 
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Chapter  IV 
HERMAN  MELVILLE 


When  Melville  began  to  write  narratives  of  adventure  based  cn 
his  experiences  in  the  South  Seas,  the  literary  careers  of  Cooper 
and  Marryat  were  drawing  to  a  close.  Though  he  was  a  late  contempor¬ 
ary  of  these  sea  novelists,  and  though  he  had  something  in  common 
with  both  of  them,  his  sea  stories  betray  very  little  of  the  influence 
of  either.  But  as  an  advocate  from  the  ordinary  seaman  both  in  the 
merchant  service  and  in  the  American  navy,  ho  aligned  himself  with  the 
social  and  the  transcendental  movements  in  literature  which  were  then 
claiming  the  attention  of  novelists  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  that 
Melville  is  the  literary  explorer  of  Polynesia,  and  in  that  his  works 
embody  so  much  of  his  personal  experience  and  reflect  so  much  of  his 
own  personality,  they  stand  quite  apart  from  those  of  other  sea 
novelists,  and  therefore  merit  a  separate  discussion. 

Herman  Melville  (1818-1891),  born  of  aristocratic  parentage  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  found  himself  fatherless  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
and  penniless  at  seventeen.  In  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  he  shipped 
before  the  mast  of  a  merchant  vessel  bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
After  his  return  from  a  voyage  which  had  proved  distasteful  to  the 
son  of  a  gentleman,  he  tried  teaching  school  for  three  years,  making 
contributions  to  newspapers  in  the  meantime .  Taking  to  the  sea  again, 
he  went  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Southern  Pacific;  but  living  con- 
citions  aboard  the  whaler  were  so  bad  that  Melville  and  a  shipmate 
deserted  the  vessel  when  it  touched  at  Nukuhiva  in  the  Marquesas 
~slands.  Hoping  to  run  across  some  friendly  natives,  they  fled  into 
the  interior  of  the  island  and  descended  into  the  Valley  of  Taipi, 
where  a  tribe  of  cannibals  dwelt.  After  being  held  captive  by  the 
natives  for  four  months,  Melville  escaped  to  an  Australian  whaler, 
in  which  conditions  were  even  worse  than  thny  had  been  in  the  American 
snip.  While  they  were  tacking  about  the  archipelago,  the  crew  mutinied 
near  the  island  of  Tahiti  and  were  jailed  at  the  port  of  Papeete. 

Since  the  prisoners  were  poorly  guarded,  they  gradually  disappeared, 
Melville  and  the  ship-doctor  becoming  wanderers  in  Polynesia.  The 
life  of  a  beach-comber  not  proving  congenial  to  his  adventuresome 
spirit,  he  went  on  another  whaling  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Japan, 
and  later  secured  employment  as  a  clerk  in  Honolulu.  Then  ho  shipped 
as  an  ordinary  seaman  aboard  an  Ame r i c an  frigate,  which  cruised  down 
the  Peruvian  coast,  round  Cape  Horn,  and  up  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years,  Melville  finally  reached  home  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends,  began  to  put  his  experiences 
into  print.  During  his  literary  career  he  made  three  other  voyages 
abroad,  one  to  London  and  Paris,  another  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  still 
another  to  San  Francisco. 
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To  discuss  Melville’s  works  in  the  order  of  his  literary  develop 
ment  is  to  consider  them  largely  in  the  order  of  their  composition. 
His  first  two  books,  Typee,  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life  During  Four 
Months’  Residence  in  a  Valley  of  the  Marquesas  C1846),  and  Omoo,  a 
Narrative  of  Adventures  in  tho~5~outh  Ocas  (1847),  were  based  on  hTs 
experiences  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  In  his  next  book,  Mardi ,  and  a 
Voyage  Thither  (1848),  he  tried  the  allegorical  style;  but,  for  the 
time  being,  he  was  dealing  in  the  main  with  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
seaman  as  he  had  experienced  it.  Redburn:  His  First  Voyage,  Being 
the  Sailor -Boy  Confessions  and  Reminiscences  of  the  Son-of -a-Gentle- 
man,  in  the  Merchant  Service  Cl§49 ) ,  and  White -Jacket :  or.  The  World 
in  a  Man -of' -War  (185071  describe  respectively  the  life  of” a  seaman 
Tn  a  merchantshlp  and  in  a  frigate  .  In  Moby-Dick,  or  the  White  Whale 
(1851),  he  took  up  the  orphic  style  proper,  which  fie  has  already 
experimented  with  in  Mardi ,  and  served  up  his  whaling  adventures  In 
various  parts  of  the  world.  His  last  book  of  a  nautical  character, 
Isreal  Potter :  His  Fifty  Years  of  Exile  (1855),  based  in  part  on  his 
experiences  in  London  and  Paris ,  was  a  work  of  his  literary  decline. 
It  is,  then,  with  Melville  as  a  pioneer  in  the  South  Seas,  as  a 
humanitarian  and  as  a  mystic,  and  with  his  relationship  to  other  sea 
novelists,  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

.  *  ,1 

1 .  A  Pioneer  in  the  South  Seas 

That  there  is  an  archipelago  in  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  • 
known  to  the  world  ever  since  the  period  of  exploration  and  discovery 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  only  the  haziest 
notions  were  entertained  toward  those  islands  until  Captain  James 
Cook  (1728-1779),  who  made  several  voyages  to  the  South  Seas  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  settled  the  mystery  of  the 
Terra  Australis  Incognita  once  for  all.  The  voyages  of  Cook,  in  so 
far  as  they  turned  the  eyes  of  adventurers  toward  that  part  of  the 
world  and  directed  the  attention  of  writers  to  it,  are  analogous  to 
the  navigations  and  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Elizabethans  as  recorded 
by  Hakluyt  and  and  Purchas,  in  their  relationship  to  the  literature 
of  the  sea.  Though  the  journals  of  Cook,  particularly  that  one 
edited  by  Captain  W.J.L.  Warton,  Captain  Cook’s  Journal  during  his 
First  Voyage  round  the  World  made  in  K.  M.  Bark  "Endeavour*1  1768-71 
{ 169*7 ) ,  are  of  special  value  as  documentary  evidence  on  the  condition 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  before  civilisation  had  made  serious 
inroads  among  them,  they  have  little  literary  value  in  themselves 
other  than  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  sea  novel.  The 
missionaries  and  the  adventurers,  who  eventually  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  navigators,  were  in  a  far  better  position  to  write  familiarly 
of  South  Sea  life  than  the  explorers,  who  had  merely  passed  the 
islands  in  review.  The  accounts  of  the  brethren,  however,  such  as 
the  record  of  that  mission  sent  out  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
A  Missionary  Voyage  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  performed  in  the 
years  1796,  1797,  1791?  in  the  Ship  Duff  ( 179971  are  characterised  by 
too  much  theological  bias  to  furnish  a  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
heathen.  And  the  adventurers,  with  the  exception  of  William  Mariner, 
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whose  experiences  Dr.  John  Martin  (1789-1869)  set  down  in  An  Account 
of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean 
TT8I7)',  have  all"~passe3  silently  away,  many  of  them  without  leaving 
even  the  memory  of  their  names. 

Melville,  then,  must  he  accredited  with  being  the  first  literary 
explorer  in  the  South  Seas.  Fortunately,  from  the  literary  point  of 
view  at  least,  when  he  ventured  into  Polynesia  in  the  year  1842, 
there  were  some  parts  of  the  archipelago  which  had  not  as  yet  been 
appreciably  affected  by  the  influx  of  foreigners.  The  conditions 
then  prevailing  in  the  Marquesas  Islands  gave  him  the  now  impossible 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  islanders  both  in  their  native  habitats 
and  about  the  outposts  of  civilisation,  and  of  drawing  interesting 
comparisons  therefrom.  And  in  writing  about  the  natives,  Melville 
actually  described  them  both  in  their  natural  and  in  their  artificial 
environments.  Typee  is  a  picture  of  cannibals  in  Nucuhiva,  who, 
thanks  to  their  reputation  as  man-eating  epicures,  have  not  been 
bothered  by  foreigners;  while  Omoo  is  a  description  of  the  natives  in 
Tahiti,  who,  on  the  contrary,  have  met  and  succumbed  to  the  vices  of 
civilisation. 

The  Valley  of  Taipi  is  pictured  as  another  Garden  of  Eden.  "In 
this  secluded  abode  of  happiness,"  according  to  the  adventurer,  "there 
were  no  cross  old  women,  no  cruel  step-dames,  no  withered  spinisters, 
no  love-sick  maidens,  no  sour  old  bachelors,  no  inattentive  husbands, 
no  melancholy  young  men,  no  blubbering  youngsters,  and  no  squalling 
brats.  All  was  mirth,  fun,  and  high  good  humour.  Blue  devils, 
hypochrondria,  and  doleful  dumps  went  and  hid  themselves  among  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  rocks."1  In  addition  to  the  cheerful 
demeanor  of  the  inhabitants,  the  natives  are  described  as  beginning 
the  day  by  rising  at  a  late  hour,  taking  a  bath  in  a  nearby  stream, 
and  breakfasting  on  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  milk.  The  forenoon  is 
spent  by  the  women  in  adorning  themselves,  and  by  the  men  in 
decorating  their  implements  of  war.  After  the  noonday  siesta  is  over, 
they  indulge  in  the  most  luxurious  repast  of  the  wakeful  hours.  In 
the  afternoon,  all  sorts  of  festivities  serve  to  while  the  time  away. 
And  when  darkness  falls,  the  girls  come  forth  in  flora  and  dance  in 
the  moonlight.  Finally,  after  a  last  meal  by  torches  and  a  last  whiff 
at  the  pipe,  the  Marquesans  resign  themselves  to  the  chief  business 
of  their  lives --sleep .  Adding  grace  and  beauty  to  this  picture  of 
Polynesian  life  is  the  Taipi  maiden  Fayaway,  who  comes  nearest  to  our 
conception  of  what  Eve  was  before  she  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

No  such  idyl  of  South  Sea  life  is  Omoo .  In  this  work  one  of  the 
objects  "proposed  is  to  give  a  familiar  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  converted  Polynesians,  as  affected  by  their  prom¬ 
iscuous  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
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missionaries,  combined."2 3  Although  the  labors  of  the  brethren  have 
been  in  some  measure  obstructed  by  the  practices  of  unprincipled 
foreigners,  Melville  would  have  his  readers  to  understand  that  the 
missionaries  have  brought  few  blessings  to  the  heathen.  It  is  grant 
ed  that  they  have  done  away  with  the  system  of  idolatry,  made  it 
possible  for  the  ships  to  enter  the  harbors  in  safety,  and  tried 
hard  to  restrain  the' illicit  commerce  between  the  foreigners  and  the 
natives.  But  is  is  held  that  the  tendency  of  Christianity,  as 
taught  by  the  missionaries,  to  lay  restraints  on  pleasures  natural 
to  the  Polynesians  has  given  birth  to  hypocrisy,  a  trait  which  was 
once  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  natives.  We  get  something  like 
the  correct  measure  of  difference  between  the  Marque sans  who  have  ar 
those  who  have  not  escaped  exotic  influences,  when  we  compare  the 
family  of  Marheyo,  the  Taipi,  with  that  of  Farnow,  the  Tahitian. 
Whereas  the  one  leaves  household  affairs  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  the  other  actually  encourages  intercourse  between  his  daughter 
and  the  vagabonds.  Fayaway,  the  guileless  child  of  nature,  compares 
very  favorably  with  Ideea,  a  convert  who  confesses  one  thing  with 
her  tongue  and  entertains  another  in  her  heart;  and  so  does  Kory- 
Xory,  the  obliging  servant,  with  Kooloo,  another  convert  who  does 
not  serve  any  master  for  nought. 

Of  hardly  less  interest  than  the  Marquesans  themselves,  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  point  of  view  of  subsequent  writers  in  the  same 
field,  are  the  South  Sea  vagabonds,  of  whom  Melville  himself  was  In 
some  respects  a  representative  "Uowhere,  perhaps,"  he  says,  "are 
the  proverbial  characteristics  of  sailors  shown  under  wilder 
aspects  than  in  the  South  Seas.  For  the  most  part,  the  vessels 
navigating  those  remote  waters  are  engaged  in  the  Sperm  Whale  Fisher 
a  business  which  is  not  only  peculiarly  fitted  to  attract  the  most 
reckless  seamen  of  all  nations,  but,  in  various  wavs,  is  calculated 
to  foster  in  them  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  license."^  Many  representa 
tives  of  these  reckless  seamen  appear  in  his  works  describing  the 
Marauesas.  In  Typee,  when  the  American  whaler  Dolly  enters  the  bay 
of  Nukuheva,  the  drunken  pilot,  who  has  once  been  a  lieutenant  in 
the  English  navy,  would  steer  the  ship  tc  a  safe  anchorage.  And  in 
Omoo,  when  the  Australian  whaler  Julia  touches  at  Eannamanoo,  anothe. 
Englishman,  who  has  deserted  from  a  trading  vessel,  visits  the  ship 
and  gives  an  account  of  his  life.  Of  such  mutineers  as  inhabit  the 
forecastle  of  the  Julia--Long  Ghost,  a  doctor  with  a  past;  Sydney 
Ben,  a  runaway  convict";'  Chips  and  Bungs,  devotees  to  the  bottle --wer< 
the  *  South  Sea  vagabonds  constantly  recruited.  Long  after  the 
Marquesas  that  Melville  knew  and  lamented  had  passed  away,  such  , 

adventurers  continued  to  appear  in  Polynesia.  And  it  is  with  sucn 
characters  that  later  novelists  of  the  South  Seas  have  largely 
dealt . 
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2 .  A  Humanitarian 

The  philanthropic  motive  in  the  English  novel  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  movement  set  on  foot  in  part 
ly  William  Godwin  and  his  school  in  the  socialistic  novel  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth,  soon  extended  itself  to  the  novel  of 
the  sea.  While  Charles  Dickens  was  acting  as  an  advocate  for  the 
roor  and  down-trodden  of  London,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  holding 
a  brief  for  the  enslaved  negro  of  the  South.  The  purposes  of  both 
novelists,  embalmed  in  much  false  sentiment,  were  similar;  but  there 
was  considerable  difference  in  their  respective  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  they  sought  to  reform.  Oliver  Twist ,  however  much 
overdrawn  it  may  be,  does  reflect  an  acquaintance  with  the  streets  of 
the  city;  but  Unc le  Tom1 s  Cabin,  whatever  good  qualities  it  may 
possess,  betrays  little  or  no  familiarity  with  the  plantations  of  the 
South.  No  such  ignorance  and  sentimentality  characterised  the  sea 
novelists  who  sought  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  common  sailor. 

Richard  Henry  Dana  and  Herman  Melville  had  seen  too  much  of  life  in 
the  forecastle  to  be  guilty  of  the  one  or  to  tolerate  the  other. 

As  is  true  of  the  English  novel  in' general,  so  of  the  sea  novel 
in  particular,  it  is  the  realist  who  has  laid  his  finger  unhesitating 
ly  upon  the  weak  points  in  our  social  system.  The  romancer,  though 
he  may  be  the  most  benevolent  of  writers  in  temperament,  must  of 
necessity,  in  weaving  fancy  unto  fancy,  give  the  unpleasant  phases 
of  life  a  wide  berth.  Cooper,  for  example,  was  incurably  critical 
of  society;  yet,  in  his  romances  of  the  sea,  he  contributed  practical¬ 
ly  nothing  to  the  cause  of  the  seaman.  Few  are  the  realistic  sea 
novelists,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  not  written  effectively  in  his 
behalf.  We  find  Defoe  entertaining  a  project  for  the  protection  of 
seaman,  Smollett  exposing  the  condition  of  a  hell  afloat,  and 
Marryat  lamenting  the  sordidness  of  the  midshipman's  berth.  Smollett 
and  Marryat  were,  however,  concerned  with  the  betterment  of  the  naval 
service,  and  not  with  that  of  the  merchant.  Dana  and  Melville  were, 
in  fact,  the  first  to  write  authoritatively  of  what  went  on  in  the 
forecastle  of  the  me r chant shi p .  It  is  true  that  Marryat  wrote  of 
the  merchant  service  in  Newton  Forster,  but  he  knew  little  more  about 
the  hidden  life  of  the  merchant ship  than  the  average  person  who  takes 
passage  in  one.  There  is  also  A  Mariner’s  Sketches  (1830)  by 
Nathaniel  Ames.  But  as  Dana  himself  has  remarked,  "With. the  single 
exception,  as  I  am  quite  confident,  of  Mr.  Ames’  entertaining,  but 
hasty  and  desultory  work,  called  ’Mariner’s  Sketches,’  ail  the 
books  professing  to  give  life  at  sea  have. been  written  by  persons  who 
have  gained  their  experience  as  navai  officers,  or  passengers,  and 
of  these,  there  are  very  few  which  are  intended  to  be  taken  as 
narratives  of  facts. 


4  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,  Chapter  I. 
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Richard  Henry  Dana  (1815-1882),  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  went 
to  sea  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  voyage  of  the  Harvard 
student,  from  Boston  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  covered  a  period  of  two  years.  After  his  return  home,  he 
turned  the  journal  which  he  had  kept  during  his  absence  into  a 
narrative  of  sea  life,  entitled  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  (1840). 

In  nutting  his  experiences  into  print,  the  purpose  of  the  author  was 
"to  present  the  life  of  a  common  sailor  at  sea  as  it  really  is,-- 
the  light  and  the  dark  together. "5  According  to  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Dana's  literary  labors  produced  immediate  results.  When  the 
author  opened  his  law  office,  "his  book  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
many  readers,  and  brought  to  him  a  certain  amount  of  maritime 
practice  of  a  kind  neither  very  attractive  nor  very  profitable;  but 
still  it  was  practice.  In  those  days,  and  indeed  long  afterwards, 
his  office  was  apt  to  be  crowded  with  unkempt,  roughly  dressed 
seamen,  and  it  smelled  on  such  occasions  much  like  a  forecastle."® 

While  Two  Ye ars  before  the  Mast  is  far  from  being  a  cheerless 
book,  there  are  never the  less  reflections  of  that  pain  which 
accompanies  the  disillusionment  of  youth.  Dana,  who  made  a  pretense  > 
at  concealing  his  identity  in  the  narrative  under  the  abbreviation 
of  D---,  saw  things  in  the  forecastle  w hich  were  shocking  to  the 
feelings  of  an  ingrained  gentleman.  Though  not  dwelt  upon  to  the 
point  of  nauseation,  tyranny,  flogging,  desertion,  dissipation  and 
death  are  all  passed  in  review.  Life  above  decks  is  subject  to 
exposure,  and  below  it  is  in  danger  of  suffocation.  The  adventurer 
and  his  shipmates  found  that  the  "forecastle  was  too  uncomfortable  tc 
sit  up  in;  and  whenever  we  were  below,  we  were  in  our  berths.  To 
prevent  the  rain,  and  the  sea-water  which  broke  over  the  bows,  from 
washing  down,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  the  scuttle  closed,  so  that 
the  forecastle  was  nearly  air-tight.  In  this  little,  wet,  leaky 
hole,  we  were  quartered,  in  an  atmosphere  so  bad  that  our  lamp,  which: 
swung  in  the  middle  from  the  beams,  sometimes  actually  burned  blue, 
with  a  large  circle  of  foul  air  about  it."5 6 7 8  It  is  such  descriptive 
passages  as  this,  in  many  places  more  pleasant  however,  that  make 
Two  Years  before  the  Mast  the  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Melville  was 
of  the  opinion  that  Dana's  "chapters  describing  Cape  Horn  must  have 
been  written  with  an  icicle."® 

A  similar  reaction  to  the  life  of  the  forecastle  is  what  we 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  memoirs  of  a  college  bred  man  and  in 
the  Reminiscences  of  the  Son- of -a  Gentleman.  But  there  are  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons  for  believing  that  Melville  was  less  true  to  fact 
than  Dana,  and  that  he  gave  freer  expression  to  his  personal  feelings 
Wellingborough  Redburn,  not  an  indifferent  witness  to  the  drunkenness 
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and  disease  ol  his  shipmates,  to  the  poverty  and  starvation  of'  the 
families  in  Liverpool,  and  to  the  famine  and  epidemic  among  the 
passengers  in  the  Highlander ,  is  hut  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
author,  when  he  takes  issue  with  the  opinion  of  many  observers  chat 
the  modern  sailor  "has  begun  to  see  the  evils  of  his  condition, 
and  has  vo  Luntarily  improved.  But  upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  has  but  drifted  along  with  that  great  tide,  which, 
perhaps,  has  two  flows  for  one  ebb;  and  he  has  no  individual  advance 
of  his  own. ”9 

White -Jacket ,  in  that  it  adheres  more  closely  to  fact,  bears 
a  greater  resemblance  to  Two  Ye ars  bef ore  the  Mast  than  does  Redburn. 
Though  it  does  not  possess  as  much  narrative'  interest  as  the 
Reminiscences  of  the  Son- of -a -Gentle man,  the  World  in  a  Man-of-War 
is  a  more  cheerful- bo oFT  This"  is"  due  partly  to  the-  f act~that 
conditions  aboard  the  frigate  are  somewhat  better  than  they  were  in 
the  merchant ship,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  White -Jacket  has 
discarded  some  of  the  youthful  delusions  of  Redburn  and  has  adopted 
a  more  philosophical  attitude  toward  life.  Yet  the  narrative  of  the 
main-top-man  is  not  without  dark  passages.  The  flogging  of  seamen 
at  the  gangway,  the  shooting  of  a  sailor  absent  without  leave,  the 
butchering  of  a  patient  by  the  ship-doctor,  the  inhumanity  of  the 
commanding  officer  in  bringing  an  innocent  man  to  the  brink  of 
suicide,  all  produce  in  White-jacket  a  profound  disgust  for  the  whole 
business  of  war.  The  author,  in  bringing  the  book  to  a  close,  would 
have  it  understood  that  "no  sentimental  theoretic  love  for  the 
common  sailor;  no  romantic  belief  in  that  peculiar  noble-heartedness 
and  exaggerated  generosity  of  disposition  fictitiously  imputed  to  him 
in  novels;  and  no  prevailing  desire  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being 
his  friend,  have  actuated  me  in  anything  I  have  said,  in  any  part 
of  this  work,  touching  the  gross  oppression  under  which  I  know  that 
the  sailors  suffer.  Indifferent  as  to  who  may  be  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  I  but  desire  to  see  wrong  things  righted,  and  equal  justice 
administered  to  all. "10 

The  first-hand  observation  of  Melville  and  the  sanity  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  sailor,  as  compared  with  the  second-hand  informa¬ 
tion  and  gross  sentimentality  of  Stowe  concerning  the  negro,  is 
remarkable.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  in  just 
what  relation  he  held  the  comparative  sufferings  of  the  two  kinds 
of  slaves.  In  Whjte -Jacket,  for  instance,  the  author  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  ""chivalric  Virginian,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
declared,  in  his  place  in  Congress,  that  on  board  the  American  man- 
of-war  that  carried  him  out  Ambassador  to  Russia  he  had  witnessed 
more  flogging  than  had  taken  place  on  his  own  plantation  of  five 
hundred  slaves  in  ten  years. That  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  widely 
read  and  very  influential  is  a  familiar  matter  of  history;  and,  if 
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if  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  in  a  position  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  White -Jacket ,  though  not  as  well 
known,  was  no  less  effective  in  achieving  its  purpose.  According 
to  the  memoirs  of  Admiral  Franklin,  who  was  a  midshipman  aboard  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  that  Melville  served  as  an  ordinary 
seaman  in  the  frigate,  White -Jacket  "had  more  influence  in  abolish¬ 
ing  corporal  punishment  in  the  Navy  than  anything  else  .  This  book 
was  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  member  of  Congress,  and  was  a  most 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  humane  sentiment  of  the  country.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  good  it  did,  a  la w  was  passed  soon  after  the  book 
appeared  abolishing  flogging  in  the  Navy  absolutely,  without  sub¬ 
stituting  any  other  mode  of  punishment  in  its  stead;  and  this  was 
exactly  in  accord  with  Melville’s  appeal. ”12  v 


3 .  A  Mystic 

Of  all  the  legends  of  the  sea,  the  superstitious  sailor  has 
probably  held  to  none  more  tenaciously  than  to  the  myths  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  and  of  Mocha  Dick.  Certainly,  no  other  nautical  legends  hav< 
lent  themselves  more  readily  to  mystical  interpretation  on  the  part 
of  the  sea  novelist.  Before  Melville  exploited  the  myth  of  Mocha 
Dick,  the  white  whale  which  always  eludes  the  pursuit  of  fishermen 
on  the  whaling  grounds,  Marryat  had  utilised  that  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  the  cursed  ship  which  forever  tries  to  make  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope .  Owing  to  the  lack  of  imaginative  power 
and  of  philosophical  temperament,  Marryat ' s  attempt  to  lay  the  ghoa^ 
of  the  cursed  Dutchman  was  not  a  notable  success.  Poe,  on  the 
contrary,  being  highly  endowed  in  those  faculties  in  which  the 
author  of  The  Phantom  Ship  was  sadly  lacking,  was  more  successful 
in  his  early  stories  which,  written  under  the  contemporary  influence 
of  Cooper  and  Marryat,  took  on  a  nautical  character.  In  his  MS. 

Found  in  a  Bottle  (1833),  it  will  be  recalled  that  his  storm-Fossed 
hero,  by  the  collision  of  two  ships,  is  hurled  from  the  mast  of  the 
scudding  v/reck  into  the  rigging  of  the  strange  vessel,  the  mysterious 
character  of  which  is  very  suggestive  of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  The 
observations  of  the  adventurer  aboard  the  flying  ship  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  "we  are  hurrying  onward  to  some  exciting 
knowledge --some  never-to-be-imparted  secret,  whose  attainment  is 
destruction."  The  manner  of  destruction,  in  this  instance,  proves 
to  be  the  descent  into  the  abyss  of  waters,  a  denouement  which  is 
repeated,  under  circumstances  of  a  mystic  nature,  in  A  Narrative  of 
Arthur  Gordon  Pvm.  Though  Poe  was  not  a  sea  novelist  proper,  he 
must  nevertheless  be  given  credit  for  his  use  of  the  mystic  element 
in  the  sea  story. 

Besides  having  something  in  common  with  Marryat  and  Poe  in  the 
exploitation  of  sea  legends,  Melville,  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
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own  philosophy  through  the  medium  of  nautical  adventure,  had  something 
in  common  with  those  idealistic  philosophers  who  represent  an 
influence  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  literature  of  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  idealistic  conception  of  life",  having 
its  immediate  origin  in  Kant,  passed  from  Germany  to  England  mainly 
through  the  essays  of  Carlyle  and  Coleridge,  receiving  a  mystic 
expression  in  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  (1798).  From  England 
it  passed  to  America  largely  through  the  essays  of  that  group  of 
philosophers  known  as  the  Transcendentalists .  Necessarily,  there  is 
so  much  indefiniteness  in  their  transcendentalism,  and  so  much 
ambiguity  in  his  mysticism,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  what 
he  had  in  common  with  them  or  how  much  he  was  influenced  by  them. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Melville  and  the  Transcendentalists 
struck  a  similar  note  in  the  orphic  style  of  expression. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Melville  would  have  his  readers 
to  believe  that  he  wrote  Mardi  in  response  to  the  reception  that  had 
been  tendered  his  first  two  books.  "Not  long  ago,"  he  wrote  in 
reference  to  Typee  and  Qmoo,  "having  published  two  narratives  of 
voyages  in  the  Pacific,  which,  in  many  quarters,  were  received  with 
incredulity,  the  though  occurred  to  me,  of  indeed  writing  a  romance 
of  Polynesian  adventure,  and  publishing  it  as  such;  to  see  whether, 
the  fiction  might  not,  possibly,  be  received  for  a  verity:  in  some 
degree  the  reverse  of  my  previous  experience . "13  xt  would  appear, 
however,  that  he  was  always  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and  that 
his  tendency  to  talk  philosophy  grew  upon  him  as  he  gr ew  older,  fen 
years  after  the  appearance  of  his  first  book,  he  visited  Hawthorne 
in  Liverpool;  and  the  American  consul  recorded  in  his  note -book  that 
"Melville,  as  he  always  does,  began  to  reason  of  Providence  and 
futurity,  and  of  everything  else  that  lies  beyond  human  ken.  "^-4 
And  such  is  the  penchant  that  we  find  exhibited  in  his  works,  his 
later  ones  especially.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  such 
as  that  in  which  he  muses  on  the  conceit  of  the  Taipi  chieftain  whose 
effigy  is  represented  as  paddling  his  canoe  heavenvrard,  Melville 
held  his  mystic  implications  in  restraint  in  Typee  and  Qmoo,  but 
he  gave  full  vent  to  them  in  Mardi ♦ 

The  narrative  begins  firmly  enough  rooted  in  reality.  The  hero 
and  a  Scandinavian  sailor,  having  had  little  success  in  killing 
whales  during  the  voyage,  and  seeing  no  opportunity  of  returning  home 
in  the  near  future,  desert  the  whaler  in  the  Southern  Pacific  by 
launching  forth  in  one  of  the  whale  boats  at  night.  They  have  oeen 
at  sea  many  days  in  an  open  boat,  with  provisions  running  low,  when 
they  sight  a  brigantine,  aboard  which  they  find  tv/o  South  Sea 
islanders,  the  rest  of  the  crew  having  been  lost.  They  set  the 
course  of  the  ship  westward,  until  a  storm  shatters  it  and  forces 
them  to  take  to  the  whale  boat  again.  Eventually,  they  meet  some 
strangers  paddling  a  sacred  canoe,  from  whom  the  adventurers  rescue 
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a  sacrificial  maiden  called  Yillah,  a  native  to  Oroolia  or  the  Isle 
of  Delight.  At  this  point,  the  narrative  may  be  said  to  drift  into 
allegory.  Continuing  their  voyage,  they  reach  a  mysterious  archi¬ 
pelago  known  as  Mardi.  On  one  of  these  islands  they  are  hospitably 
received  by  Media,  the  King  of  Odo,  who  regards  the  hero  as  Taji, 
a  demi-god  from  the  Sun.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Odo,  Yillah 
mysteriously  disappears;  and  Taji,  under  the  guidance  of  Media,  make: 
a  tour  of  the  islands  in  search  of  her.  Visiting  the  various  kingdoi 
is  of  little  satisfaction  to  Taji,  but  it  is  of  much  diversion  to 
the  other  wanderers .  The  Republic  of  Vivenza,  especially,  a  nation 
of  boastful  folk  and  obviously  the  country  of  the  author,  is  the 
subject  of  some  caustic  remarks  and  gloomy  prophesies.  Meanwhile, 
Taji  has  been  constantly  pursued  by  three  messengers  from  Queen 
Hautia,  pressing  him  to  visit  the  island  of  Flozella-a-Nina,  or  "The 
Last-Verse -of -the -Song . "  Hoping  that  Yillah  and  Hautia  may  be  in 
some  way  connected,  Taji  turns  toward  Flozella-a-Nina,  only  to  find 
that  Hautia  has  lured  many  lovers,  in  search  of  Yillahs,  to  her  isle. 
Breaking  away  from  her  charms,  he  turns  his  back  on  Mardi  forever. 

As  has  already  been  suggested  in  the  running  review  of  the 
narrative,  it  would  appear  that  Mardi  represents  the  world,  through 
which  the  lover  pursues,  in  vain,  Yillah,  the  ideal  woman,  or 
happiness.  Herein  there  is  something  reminiscent  of  Eccle siastes , 
in  its  attempt  to  show  the  vanity  of  all  things.  The  shadowy 
messengers,  which  appear  unto  the  lover  from  time  to  time,  seem  to 
symbolise  certain  manifestations  of  life  which  lead  him  to  believe 
that  he  may  find  happiness  in  Hautia,  the  real  woman,  or  sensual 
pleasure.  But  as  soon  as  he  embraces  her,  disillusionment  is  his. 

To  quote  the  author,  "Yillah  was  ail  beauty,  and  innocence;  ray 
crown  of  felicity;  my  heaven  br low: --and  Hautia,  my  whole  heart 
abhorred.  Yillah  I  sought;  Hautia  sought  me.  Yet  now  I  was  wildly 
dreaming  to  find  them  together.  In  some  mysterious  way  seemed 
Hautia  and  Yillah  connected.  "-*-5 

After  pur suing  the  lost  glamor  of  youth  through  the  satirical 
allegory  of  Mardi,  Melville  sought,  in  his  next  orphic  utterance, 
to  solve  the  evil  of  existence  itself.  In  giving  expression  to  his 
philosophy  of  life  through  the  medium  of  whaling  adventure,  he 
drew  upon  one  store  of  his  experience  which  he  had  as  yet  hardly 
touched,  and  made  an  excursion  into  a  field  of  nautical  adventure 
which  had  by  no  means  been  thoroughly  exploited  by  other  novelists. 

At  the  time  that  Melville  was  writing  his  books,  American  whaling 
soon  to  go  into  decline  after  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
field  in  the  year  1859,  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  activity. 

There  are  several  accounts  of  whaling  voyages  of  that  and  of  an 
earlier  period,  one  of  which,  Owen  Chase’s  Narrative  of  the  Most 
Extraordinary  and  Distressing  Ship  Wreck  of  the  Whale~~5hip  Essex 
of  Nantucket  (18^1),  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  since  it  is  the 
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source  from  which  Melville  borrowed  the  catastrophe  of  the  Pequod 
at  the  close  of  Moby -Dick .  In  fiction,  probably  the  best  whaling 
story  antedating  Melville's  novel  is  Joseph  Hart's  Miriam  Coffin, 
or  the  Whale  Fisherman :  a  Tale  (1834),  which  is  a  description  of 
life  in  Nantucket  at  a  contemporary  period.  Though  Melville's  South 
Sea  narratives  are  closely  related  to  the  whaling  activity  of  that 
time,  and  actually  begin  as  accounts  of  whaling  voyages,  they  are 
given  primarily  to  the  description  of  life  in  the  Marquesas.  In 
Qmoo ,  the  author  forewarns  the  reader  that  he  has  confined  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  Polynesia,  "without  pretending  to  give  any  account  of  the 
whale-fishery  (for  the  scope  of  the  narrative  does  not  embrace  the 
subje ct ) . " IS  Melville  seems,  then,  to  have  preferred  to  tell  the 
full  story  of  the  whale  in  Moby-Dick . 


There  is,  as  in  Mardi ,  no  ambiguity  about  the  beginning  of  the 
narrative.  The  hero  who  calls  himself  Ishmael  starts  for  the  Pacific 
by  the  way  of  New  Bedford.  In  that  port  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
a  harpooner  from  the  South  Seas,  by  the  name  of  Queequeg.  They 
propose  to  go  to  sea  together,  and  for  that  purpose  they  betake 
themselves  to  Nantucket  and  engage  themselves  to  the  whaler  Pequod . 

when  Captain  Ahab  appears  on  deck 
nails  a  Spanish  doubloon  to  the 

the 


days 


They  have  been  at  sea  several 
and,  following  an  old  whaling  custom, 
mainmast.  What  is  usually  the  reward 


of  the  sailor  who  sights 

first  whale  of  the  voyage,  is  in  this  case  intended  for  him  who  will 
be  the  first  to  raise  the  white  whale.  With  this  incident,  the 
narrative  passes  into  allegory.  After  a  long  cruise  abou£  the  South 
Seas,  through  East  Indian  waters,  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  into 
the  Pacific,  they  finally  encounter  the  white  whale  below  the 
equatorial  line.  Pursued  relentlessly  for  three  days,  Moby  Dick 
at  last  becomes  furious,  attacks  and  sinks  the  Pequod,  apparently 
drowning  all  the  crew,  save  the  narrator  of  the  voyage.  On  this 
slender  narrative  thread  are  built  three  volumes  of  descriptive  and 
expository  matter.  Everything  known  about  the  leviathan  of  the  seas 
including  a  chapter  on  cetology,  discussions  of  the  equipment  of  a 
whaler,  descriptions  of  the  killing  of  the  whale,  of  the  taking  of 
its  oil  and  of  the  structure  of  its  anatomy,  and  an  anthology  of 
comments  on  the  whale  in  ancient  literature  from  Genesis  and  Jonah 
to  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  Melville  has  introduced  into  the  narrative 
to  impress  the  reader  with  the  enormity 
a  mighty  book,"  says  the  author, 

No  great  and  enduring  volume  can 
many  there  be  who  have  tried  it . 


of  his  subject.  "To  produce 
"you  must  choose  a  mighty  theme, 
ever  be  written  upon  the  flea,  though 
"17 


From  the  moment  that  Ahab  makes  the  harpooners  take  the  blasphe¬ 
mous  oath  to  pursue  Moby  Die]:  unto  death,  the  madness  of  the  captain 
is  imparted  to  the  crew's  and  before  the  account  of  the  chase  comes 
to  an' end,  it  is  contracted  in  some  degree  by  the  reader.  It  is 
this  madness  which  drives  the  atheistical  soul,  represented  in  Captain 
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Ahab  to  hunt  down  the  cruelty  of  life,  embodied  in  Moby  Dick.  The 
symbol- sm  is  extended  from  the  captain  himself  to  the  members  of  his 
crew  such  as  the  first  and  second  and  third  mates.  Apart  from 
beine  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  ungodly  men,  Ahab  is  described  as 
being  ’’morally  enfeebled  also,  by  the  incompetence  of_  f*1*® 
virtu°  or  right-mindedness  in  Starbuck,  the  invulnerable  j  Y  . 

indifference  and  recklessness  in  Stubb,  and  the  pervading  me^°^ity 
in  Flask. The  symbolism  is  further  extended  to  the  whaler 
the  Pequod  meets,  the  Albatross,  the  Virgin,  the  Bachelor , ^ and  the 
Rachel — the  names  of  which  are  suggestive  of  their  respective  . 
characters .  As  in  the  whiteness  of  the  whale,  so  in  the  indefim  e- 
ness  of  the  other  elements  in  the  allegory,  Melville  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  problem  of  life  is  insoluble.  Like Murine 
travellers  in  Lapland,  who  refuse  to  wear  coloured  and  colouring 
glasses  up  on  their  eyes,  so  the  wretched  infidel  gazes  himself  blind 
ft  the  monumental  white  shroud  that  wraps  all  the  prospect  around 
him.  And  of  all  these  things  the  Albino  whale  was  the  symbol. 

Wonder  ye  then  at  the  fiery  hunt?"iy 

Melville,  though  he  hides  his  identity  under  various  pseudonyms, 
is  the  hero  of  his  own  stories.  And  a  forlorn  one  he  is .  In  Typee, 
he  is  Tomoo  a  fugitive  christened  by  cannibals;  in  Omoo,  a  nameless 
wandere°min" Polynesia ;  in  Mardi,  Taji,  a  deal-god  in  quest .  of  an 
ideal-  in  Redburn,  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  living^ in ^ the ^ 
in  White -JacketTan  ordinary  seaman  without  a^sailor^rig;  *n  ^2^1" 
Dick  Ishmael,  an  outcast  of  society;  and  m  Israel  Potter, 
revolutionary  soldier  in  exile.  Acting  as  the  central  character, 
writing  in  the  first  person,  adhering  more  or  less  strictly  to  facts, 
and  modelling  his  narratives  after  the  plotless  adventure  of  1  . 

itself,  Melville  did  not  write  the  novel  proper.  His  South  Sea 
narratives  especially,  in  so  far  as  they  are  what  he  terms  a 
circumstantial  history  of  adventures  befalling  the  author,  may  not 
b^catalogued  with  the  novel;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  Philan" 
thropic  motive  of  his  humanitarian  works  and  possess  the  purely 
imaginative  element  of  his  mystic  stories,  they  may  be  referrea  to 

that  category. 

while  he  drew  upon  his  personal  experiences  very  heavily  and 
described  his  own  adventures  most  realistically,  Melville  was,  as  we 
hive  said  an  idealist  in  philosophy  and  therefore  a  romancer  xn  the 
^Session  of  It.  His  pictures  of  nature,  which  represent  hi®  at 
his  best  are  essentially  romantic  in  vision.  His  descriptions  of 
thl  Valley^f  ?“|i  in  Typee,  of  the  Imeeose  fish-hunter  in  Omoo,  of 

Ihl  derelict  brigantine  inMardi ,  of  the  Liverpool  truck-horses  m 

PertWn  Of  the  race  betweetPtte  British  and  French  and  American 
rUS  in  mitl-SIcket,  of  the  fallen  albatross  in^Moby-Dick,  and 
of  the  battle" 'between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapi|  in 
Isreal  Potter ,  to  mention  only  one  memorable  passage  fr 
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story,  betray  a  poetie  sensibility  characteristic  of  the  romanticists, 
touched  in  Biblical  phraseology  and  suggestive  of  Psalteric  cadences 
ne^  appeal  uo  tne  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  Romantic  though  they 
a x e ,  yet  e  ville’s  pictures  of  the  sea  are  different  from  Cooper's, 
■mere  as  the  latter  drew  upon  his  imagination,  and  depended  upon  his 
experience  to  keep  him  from  going  wrong,  the  former  saw  his  adventures 
in  retrospect  and  colored  the  narration  of  them  with  grey. 


In  spite  of  this  undercurrent  of  sadness,  however,  there  is  o 
considerable  e lement . of  humor  in  Melville’s  works.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  sometimes,  as  in  Ivlardi ,  a  species  of  nollow  laughter,  suggestive 
of  the  manner ^of  Rabelais;  but  it  is  at  othertimes,  as  in  Omoo,  of 
a  more  healthful  variety .  In  beginning  the  latter  work,  in  fact,  the 
author  asks  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  "should  a  little  iocoseness 
be  shown  upon  some  curious  traits  of  the  Tahitians:"21  and  in  the 
same  work,  ne  represents  the  whale -'fishermen  as  disporting  themselves 
in  a  fashion  reminiscent  of  the  horse -play  of  Smollett's  seamen. 

The  manner  of  the  early  novelist  appears  also  In  the  characteristic 
names  of  the  naval  officers  in  Whit e -Jacket ,  Captain  Claret  and 
Doctor  Cuticle,  Mr  .  Pert  and  Old  C  o  mb  u  s't'i  b  le  s  ;  and  in  the  caricature 
of  nhab,  the  mad  captain  of  the  Pecjuod,  andJof  Jackson,  the  shadow 
of  a  sailor  who  rules  the  forecastle  of  the  Highlander  by  the  power 
of  his  will.  — - 


^ Next ^to  Dana,  whose  influence  is  most  evident  in  Redburn  and 
in  White  -Jacket,  Melville  probably  owed  more  to  Smollett1  than  to 
any  other  sea  novelist.  Besides  his  adoption  of  the  methods  of  the 
older  novelist,  in  the  choice  of  names,  in  the  caricature  of  seaman, 
and  in  the  practical- joking  of  sailors,  he  made  several  references 
to  him  in  his  works .  In  Redburn,  Melville  speaks  of  "the  exaggerated 
sailors  of  Smollett;"  in  Vi/Kit e -  Jacket ,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
^Peregrine  Pickle  is  a  good  book; "25'  and  in  Omoo,  he  remarks  that, 
one  day-- joy  to  usl--Po-Po  brought  in  three  voTumes  of  Smollett's 
novels,  which  had  been  found  in  the  chest  of  a  sailor,  who  had 
sometimes  previous  died  on  the  island."2^  Judging  from  these  direct 
references,  as  well  as  the  evident  influences,  Melville  read  and 
profited  by  Smollett,  in  his  formative  period. 

Although  he  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  mystic,  or  as  the  author 
of  Moby -Dick,  yet,  as  far  as  the  development  of  the  sea  novel  is 
concerned,  Melville’s  influence  has  come  chiefly  out  of  his  literary 
discovery  of  the  South  Seas.  With  the  exception  of  Redburn,  the 
narrative  of  which  deals  with  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
and  return,  and  of  Israel  Potter,  the  action  of  which  is  confined 
to  the  English  Channel  and  environs,  the  scenes  of  his  nautical 
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stories  are  laid  either  wholly  or  partly  in  the  lazy,  languid  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  ^  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  true  that,  like  the  mer- 
cnant ship  in  which  he  sailed,  and  like  the  frigate  aboard  which  he 
served,  the  Polynesian  life  that  Melville  saw  and  ’  ----- 

largely  passed  away  before  other  novelists  turned 
it.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
has  drawn  South  Sea-ward,  to  mention 
Rober  Louis  Stevenson,  John  Griffith 
Alfred  Safr oni-Middlet on  and  William 


began  to  write,  however, 
of  literary  decline 


described  had 
their  attention  to 
charm  of  his  Marques an  narratives 
only  the  leading  names  in  fictior. 
London,  George  Lewis  Be eke, 
Somerset  Maugham.  Before  they 


the  sea  novel  was  to  pass  through  a  period 
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Chapter  V 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  NAUTICAL  ROMANCE 


The  decadence  cf  the  sea  novel  began  with  the  writers  who 
popularised  it .  Cooper  and  Marryat,  having  experimented  with  the 
narrative  of  purely  nautical  adventure  and  found  it  popular,  tended 
to  debase  whatever  art  they  were  possessed  of  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  that  they  had  created  for  it.  So  pronounced  did  this  ten¬ 
dency  become  in  their  works  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  notable 
success  of  some  of  Cooper's  early  romances,  many  of  his  later  ex¬ 
periments  would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago;  and  many  of  Marryat * s 
romantic  experiments  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  documentary  value  of  his  naval  tales.  This  decline  oi 
tne  sea  story,  signs  of  which  were  evident  in  the  works  of  the  very 
novelists  who  gave  it  a  vogue,  became  even  more  accentuated  in  the 
productions  of  such  fertile  hacks  as  the  sentimental  Ingraham  and 
the  prolific  Kingston*  Herman  Melville,  who  was  a  greater  sea 
novelist  than  either  Cooper  or  Marryat,  gave  promise  of  something 
better,  but  he  flourished  only  a  short  time  and  then  went  into  a 
long  quietus.  With  the  exception  of  his  plea  for  the  ordinary  sea¬ 
man,  which  was  soon  taken  up  by  other  writers,  his  greatest  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  sea  novel  has  been  of  a  comparatively  late 
date,  and  the  greatest  demand  for  his  nautical  romances  has  been 
due  to  a  recent  revival  of  interest.  That  narrative  appeal  which 
served  as  the  chief  recommendation  of  Melville's  works  to  his 
contemporaries,  apart  from  the  humanitarian  motive  and  the  mystic 
element  which  were  but  slightly  appreciated  in  his  own  day,  came 
to  be  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  sea  novel  in  the  third 
quarter,  and  even  in  the  last  quarter,  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  find  one  aspect  of  it  represented  in  the  historical  novels  of 
Charles  Kingsley  and  another  in  the  nautical  romances  of  William 
Clark  Russell. 


1 .  Charles  Kingsley 

Although  Charles  Kingsley  (1019-1875)  was  a  peace-maker  by 
calling,  he  came  of  fighting  blood.  On  the  paternal  side  there  had 
been  soldiers;  on  the  maternal,  sailors.  He  spent  his  boyhood  in 
the  fen  country  of  Nottinghamshire,  a  county  rich  in  the  traditions 
of  Norse  sea-robbers;  and  his  youth,  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  a  county  famous  as  the  source  of  Elizabethan  sea-dogs.  While 
Kingsley  was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
that  religious  movement  which  culminated  in  Newman's  going  over  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  At  that  time  he  came  very  near  leaving  the 
University  and  sailing  for  the  West;  but,  standing  by  the  seashore 
one  night,  he  made  a  decision  to  take  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
His  brother  Gerald  did,  however,  enter  the  British  navy  and,  after 
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rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  service,  died  of  fever  in 
Torres  Straits.  Meanwhile,  Charles  led  the  peaceful  life  of  a 
clergyman,  but  he  ever  manifested  his  fondness  ior  the  sea  by 
studying  the  flora  and  fauna  along  the  coast  and  by  glorifying 
the  Vikings  and  the  Elizabethans  in  his  books.  Finally,  in  the 
year  1869,  he  achieved  a  life-long  ambition  by  embarking  with  his 
daughter  from  Southhampton  for  the  West  Indies.  "At  last  we,  too, 
'were  crossing  the  Atlantic,"  wrote  Kingsley  in  an  account  of  the 
voyage.  "At  last  the  dream  of  forty  years,  please  God,  would  be 
fulfilled,  and  I  should  see  (and  happily  not  alone)  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Spanish  Main.  From  childhood  I  had  studied  their  Natural 
History,  their  charts,  their  Romances,  and  alas l  their  Tragedies; 
and  now,  at  last,  I  was  about  to  compare  books  with  facts,  and 
judge  for  myself  of  the  reported  wonders  of  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

We  could  scarce  believe  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  when  they 
told  us  that  we  were  surely  on  board  a  West  Indian  steamer,  and 
could  by  no  possibility  get  off  it  again,  save  into  the  ocean,  or 
on  the  further  side  of  the  ocean;  and  it  was  not  till  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  the  3d  of  December,  that  we  began  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly  aware  that  we  were  on  the  old  route  of  Westward-Ho,  and  far  out 
in  the  high  seas,  while  the  old  world  lay  behind  us  like  a  dream. nl 

Kingsley’s  early  novels  are  socialistic  treatises,  pleas  for 
the  common  laborer,  and  not  far  cries  from  the  humanitarian  novels 
of  Dickens  and  Stowe.  But  his  later  works  reflect  the  influence  of 
liis  studies  in  history  and  science,  researches  which  brought  to 
him  a  professorship  at  Cambridge  University  and  a  fellowship  in 
the  Geological  Society.  Out  of  his  historical  studies  came  West- 
wa^d  Ho  I  (1855)  and  Hereward  the  Wake  (1866);  and  out  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  researches,  The  Water- BaFies  "(1863)  .  The  historical  novels 
deal  with  two  great  turning  points  in  English  history,  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  Norman  conquest  of  England;  and  the 
fairy  tale,  written  for  his  youngest  child,  includes  the  author's 
philosophy  of  life  expressed  in  allegory.  It  is,  then,  with  King¬ 
sley's  contribution  of  the  historical  setting  to  the  sea  story, 
and  with  his  relationship  to  the  mystics,  that  we  are  here  concerned 

The  kind  of  historical  novel  that  Kingsley  wrote  is  essential¬ 
ly  the  classical  romance  that  Buiwer-Lytton  had  practised.  It  dif¬ 
fers  chiefly  from  the  historical  romance  that  Scott  had  popularised 
in  that  it  adheres  more  closely  to  the  facts  of  history,  and  it  is 
therefore  less  imaginative  in  content  and  much  slower  in  movement. 
The  manner  in  which  Bulwer  handled  history  is  exemplified  in  the 
composition  of  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii .  Before  he  wrote  that 
classical  romance,  we  are  told  that  the  author  betook  himself  to 
Italy,  examined  the  crater  of  the  volcano  and  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  and,  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  Latin  literature  ana 
Greek  philosophy  of  a  contemporary  period,  reconstructed  in  his 
imagination  the  decadent  life  of  Pompeii  at  the  time  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Even  in  the  creation  of  character  and  in  the  invention  of 


1  At  Last,  Chapter  I. 
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plot,  Bulwer  received  some  invaluable  suggestions,  as  bis  foot-notes 
go  to  show,  from  the  disposition  of  the  bodies  found  embedded  in  the 
volcanic  ash.  Such,  in  the  main,  is  the  method  that  Kingsley  also 
followed  in  the  composition  of  his  historical  sea  novels. 

Westward  Ho!  is  a  narrative  of  the  "Voyages  and  Adventures  of 
Amyas  LeigK7  Knight."  The  fictitious  part  of  the  story  describes 
the  hero's  search  for  the  heroine,  who  has  been  abducted  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  taken  to  the  West  Indies  by  a  Spanish  don.  The  historical 
part  is  based  on  Drake's  famous  voyage  round  the  world,  on  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  Ireland,  on  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Gilbert 
to  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the 
Channel.  The  novel  is,  as  the  author  admits,  a  sanguinary  book  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  the  bloody  exploits  of  Elizabethan  worthies.  "it 
is  in  memory  of  these  men,"  says  Kingsley,  "their  voyages  and  their 
battles,  their  faith  and  their  valour,  their  heroic  lives  and  no  less 
heroic  deaths,  that  I  write  this  book;  and  if  now  and  then  I  shall 
seem  to  warm  into  a  style  somewhat  too  stilted  and  pompous,  let  me 
be  excused  for  my  subject's  sake,  fit  rather  to  have  been  sung  than 
said,  and  to  have  proclaimed  to  all  true  English  hearts,  not  as  a 
novel  but  as  an  epic  (which  some  man  may  yet  gird  himself  to  write), 
the  same  great  message  which  the  songs  of  Troy,  and  the  Persian  wars, 
and  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  spoke  to  the  hearts  of 
all  true  Greeks  of  old."2 

Hereward  the  Wake ,  going  backward  five  centuries  earlier  than 
time  described  in  Westward  Ho ! ,  narrates  the  adventures  of  the 
'Last  of  the  English."  Since  the  story  is  based  on  legendary  his¬ 
tory,  fact  is  so  interwoven  with  fiction  that  they  are  inseparable. 
Hereward  is  represented  as  beginning  his  adventurous  career  when 
he  is  outlawed  by  the  king  for  robbing  the  steward  of  Peterborough 
Abbey.  He  flees  to  a  kinsman  who  lives  beyond  Northumberland,  where 
he  rescues  the  high-born  maiden  Alftruda  from  a  bear,  and  repulses 
the  attack  of  three  jealous  knights,  thereby  winning  the  sobriquet 
of  the  "Wake",  He  appears  next  in  the  kingdom  of  Cornwall,  where 
he  relieves  the  king's  daughter  of  the  attentions  of  a  pirate,  and 
later  helps  a  Danish  prince  to  steal  the  Cornish  princess  away  from 
court.  While  sailing  homeward,  Hereward  is  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  the  continent,  where  he  helps  the  Marquis  of  Flanders  to  collect 
tribute  from  the  Count  of  Guisnes,  and  is  rewarded  with  the  fail5 
lady  Torfrida.  After  hearing  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
of  the  ascension  of  Harold  the  Saxon  to  the  throne,  and  of  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  William  of  Normandy,  he  returns  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  disguise  and  drives  the  enemy  out  of  his  home.  Hard-pressed 
by  the  army  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Hereward  escapes  with  his 
followers  to  the  island  of  Ely,  whence  he  later  flees  with  his  wife 
to  the  greenwood.  Deserted  by  Torfrida,  he  swears  allegiance  to 
William  and  takes  unto  himself  Alftruda.  But  the  Norman  lords  soon 
oecome  envious  of  Hereward 's  influence  at  court  and,  catching  him 
for  once  unaware,  lay  the  last  Englishman  low.  Though  this  narrative 
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ol  adventure  covers  considerable  territory,  tie  greater  nart  of  the 
iction  occurs  in  the  lowlands.  "into  those  fens,  as  into  a  natural 
fortress,"  Kingsley  informs  the  reader,  "the  Anglo-Danish  noblemen 
crowded  down  instinctively  from  the  inlama,  to  make  their  last  stand 
against  the  French.  Children  of  the  old  Vikings,  or  'Creekers,' 
they  took,  in  their  great  need,  to  the  seaward  and  the  estuaries, 
as  other  conquered  races  take  to  the  mountains,  and  died  like  their 
iorefathers,  within  scent  of  the  salt  sea  from  whence  they  came.11^ 

Kingsley  followed  history  and  legend  so  closely  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  nautical  romances  that  he  clearly  established  his 
relationship  to  Bulwer.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  avoid  invention,  he  preferred  fatft  to  fiction.  In 
response  to  a  correspondent  who  had  questioned  the  accuracy  of  some 
statements  made  concerning  Barnstaple  in  the  work,  the  author  ex¬ 
plained,  "i  wrote  'Westward  Ho!'  without  any  access  to  town  records, 
much  more  to  state  papers,  chiefly  by  the  light  of  my  dear  old 
Lakluyt.  I  had  been  puzzled  by  the  small  mention  of  Barnstaple  in 
the  documents  which  I  know,  and  had  supposed  chat  it  being  the  port, 
Bideford  vessels  were  registered  as  belonging  to  Barnstaple;  while 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  who  then  seems  to  have  had  one  home  in  Bideford, 
and  another  at  Tapeley.  was  lord  and  master,  and  took  the  glory, 
while  he  did  the  work.  '4  in  the  other  work,  Kingsley  anticipated 
any  such  doubt  as  to  his  accuracy  by  informing  the  reader  that • 
Kereward's  pedigree  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  save  to  a  few 
antiquaries,  and  possibly  to  his  descendants,  the  ancient  and 
honorable  house  of  the  Wakes.  But  as  I  have,  in  this  story,  follow¬ 
ed  facts  as  strictly  as  I  could,  altering  none  which  I  found,  and 
inventing  little  more  than  was  needed  to  give  the  story  coherence, 
or  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  time,  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  give 
my  reason  for  believing  Hereward  to  have  been  the  son  of  Earl  Leq- 
fric  and  Godiva,  a  belief  in  which  I  am  supported,  as  far  as  I  know, 
only  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (Introduction  to  Domesday)  and  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright . "5  This  knowledge  of  history  was,  of  course,  supplemented 
cy  his  familiarity  with  the  county  of  Devonshire,  whence  many  of 
the  Elizabethan  navigators  had  come,  and  with  the  fens  of  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  whither  the  Anglo-Danish  noblemen  had  fled.  Like  Bulwer, 
Kingsley  also  looked  at  history  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher;  but,  since  he  was  bitterly  anti-Roman,  ho  laid  undue  stress 
on  the  hatred  of  everything  Spanish  in  Westward  Ho!  and  on  the 
corruption  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  HerewarH~the  Wake.  He  was, 
moreover,  provoked  by  the  contemporary  exaltation  of  Pagan  letters 
and  philosophy  at  the  expense  of  Christian  thought  and  literature; 
and  for  that  reason  he  preferred  his  predecessor's  purely  Englich 
novels  to  those  which  dealt  with  classical  themes.  "Let  me  recommend 
to  you,"  he  wrote  to  a  fellow-clergyman,  "Thierry's  History  of  the 
Conquest  (cum  grano  salis),  and  also  Bulwer's  Harold--whose  history 
philosophy  is  not  bad."3 4 5 6 

3  Prelude. 

4  Mrs.  Kingsley,  Charles  Kingsley,  Chapter  XIV. 

5  Prelude. 

6  Charles  Kingsley,  His  Letters ,  Chapter  VIII. 
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The  Water 


Quite  different  from  these  historical  novels  is 
— i_es  >  ^he  story  ox  a  cuimney- sweep .  While  Tom,  an  orohan  boy, 
is  sweeping  out  the  chimneys  of  a  country  estate,  he  loses  his' 
windinS  flues  and  wanders  into  a  room  occupied  by  the 
little  daughter  of  the  house,  whose  fair  face  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to . his  sooty  one.  At  her  screams  of  fright  he  flees  from 
he. mansion,  pursued  by  the  servants  who  mistake  him  for  a  thief, 
avmg  fled  to  the  bank  of  a  stream,  Tom  washes  his  blackness 
away  and  falls  asleep  in  the  water.  At  this  noint,  the  narrative 
may  be  said  to  pass  into  allegory;  for,  while  he  sleeps,  the 
water-fairies  come  and  change  him  into  a  water-baby.  Then  Tom 
begins  his  search  for  the  water-sprites,  which  he  finds  only 
alter  a  storm  has  swept  him  down  to  the  sea.  There  he  begins 
another  search. for  the  little  lady  with  the  fair  face,  whom  he 
is  unable  to  find  until  lie  has  done  some  act  of  kindness  for 
someone  that  he  hates.  So  runs  the  fairy  tale  that  Kingsley  wrote 
y113  own  child,  in  the  composition  of  which  the  author  was 
evidently  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  emulating  Marryat . 

At  least,  after  informing  his  young  readers  that  flapdoodle  grows 
wild  at  the  foot  of  the  Happy-go-lucky  Mountains,  he  says  "if 
you  want  to  know  what  that  is,  you  must  read  Peter  Simple. "7 


That  The  Water-Babies  has  a  didactic  purpose,  that  the  author 
aimed  to  teach  children  a  lesson  out  of  the  book  of  nature  without 
their  knowing  that  they  were  learning,  is  obvious;  but  it  is 

Z?  obvi°us  that  the  story  is  what  he  terms  a  "riddle".  Prob- 
a  7  e  nearest  that  Kingsley  ever  came  to  giving  an  interpretation 
o1  it,  was  a  partial  explanation  given  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
riends.  When  you  read  it,"  he  wrote  to  Maurice,  "I  hope  you  will 

see  that  I  have  not  been  idling  my  time  away.  I  have  tried,  in  all 
sorts  of  queer  ways,  to  make  children  and  grown  folks  understand 
that. there  is  a  quite  miraculous  and  divine  element  underlying  all 
physical  nature;  and  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  anything, 
in  the  sense. in  which  they  may  know  God  in  Christ,  and  right  from 

And  if  1  have  wrapped  up  my  parable  in  seeming  Tom-fooleries 
it  is  because  so  only  could  I  get  the  pill  swallowed  by  a  generation 
who. are  not  believing  with  anything  like  their  whole  heart,  in  the 
living  God.  o  The  indifferent  generation,  we  take  it,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the. satirical  element  embedded  in  the  story.  Though  it 
lacks  the  bitterness  of  Swift's  satire,  it  is  suggestive  of  his 
subtlety.  The  water-baby  visits,  in  fact,  the  Isle  of  Tomtoddies, 
which  was  called,  in  the  days  of  the  great  traveler  Captain  Gulli¬ 
ver,  the  Isle  of  Laputa."9  The  allegorical  element,  also,  is 
suggestive  of  Melville's  mystic  vein;  but  the  cheerful  personality 
of  the  Britisn  novelist  is  so  different  from  the  sombre  one  of  the 
American  that  the  use  of  the  orphic  style  does  not  warrant  anything 
beyond  a  suggestion.  Other  than  to  express  a  "craving  to  go  to 

7  Chapter  VI. 

8  Charles  Kinglsey,  His  Letters,  Chapter  XXI. 

9  Chapter  VIII. 
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the  Gallapagos,  after  Darwin;  and  then  to  the  Marquesas,  after 
Herman  Melville, "10  he  does  not  betray  any  influence  from  that  sourc- 

Kingsley's  sea  novels,  drawing  their  narrative  thread  as  they 
do  from  history  and  legend  and  folk  lore,  are  not  highly  organised 
as  to  plot.  The  adventures  of  his  heroes  are,  nevertheless,  arrang¬ 
ed  in  an  order  that  produces  a  cumulative  effect.  Westward  Ho! 
closes  with  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  Hereward  the 
'Hake  with  the  passing  of  the  Last  Englishman.  The  leading  charac¬ 
ters  are,  also,  arranged  in  a  triangular  relationship;  Amyas  Leigh 
and  Don  Gusman  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Rose  Salterne,  and 
Torfrida  and  Alftruda  for  the  affection  of  gereward.  When  the 
cumulative  adventures  and  the  hostile  characters  come  together,  a 
dramatic  climax  is  the  result,  such  as  we  find  in  Amyas  casting  his 
sword  into  the  sea  after  Guzman's  galleon  has  run  ashore,  and  in 
Torfrida  bearing  away  the  head  of  her  husband  after  Hereward  has 
made  his  last  stand  against  the  Normans.  The  narrative  itself  is 
written  in  a  style  that  varies  with  the  subject  treated.  Westward 
Ho!  is  couched  in  the  stilted  phraseology  of  Elizabethan  prose,  whic. 
loses  something  in  effectiveness  in  that  it  calls  attention  to  it- 
self .  Hereward  the  Wake  reflects  the  simpler  prose  of  the  older 
literature  upon  which  it  is  based.  And  simpler  still  is  the  prose 
of  The  Water-Babies ,  which  is  intended  to  be  comprehensible  to 
children!  In  all  of  these  novels,  as  might  be  expected  of  an  authoae 
who  was  also  a  preacher,  there  are  passages  which  savor  of  pulpit 
oratory  and  Biblical  phraseology. 

Kingsley's  heroes  are  ideal  representatives  of  the  times 
depicted  in  his  respective  works.  Amyas  Leigh,  a  charter  member 
of  the  "Order  of  the  Rose,"  is  a  chivalrous  adventurer  of  the 
Elizabethan  type;  and  Hereward  the  Wake,  the  "Last  of  the  English, " 
is  a  boastful  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  old  order.  To  each  of  them  is 
attached  a  faithful  body-guard,  Salvation  Yeo  to  Amyas,  and  Martin 
the  Lightfoot  to  Hereward.  There  are  also  sketches  of  such  histor¬ 
ical  figures  as  Sir  Richard  Grenville  and  Edward  the  Confessor. 

But  none  of  these  characters  are  seamen  in  the  sense  that  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  sailors.  Amyas  is  something  of  a  navigator,  and  Hereward 
has  much  of  the  Viking  in  him;  but  both  adapt  themselves  as  easily 
to  land  as  they  do  to  water.  There  is,  in  fact,  considerable 
terrine  adventure  in  Kingsley's  nautical  romances;  much  in  The  Water- 
Babies ,  more  in  Westward  Hoi,  and  most  in  Hereward  the  Wake!  if  we 

bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  author  himself  was  not  a  seaman, 

and  that  he  wrote  of  times  much  earlier  than  his  own,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  well  he  reconstructed  the  sea  life  of  bygone  days.  No 
less  an  authority  than  a  naval  officer  in  His  Majesty's  Service 
bears  witness  to  Kingsley's  general  accuracy.  "As  a  nautical  man," 
Captain  Alston  wrote  to  the  author  of  Westward  Ho!,  "I  must  take  the 

liberty  of  pointing  out  one  little  nautical  error,  and  only  one.  Yor. 

describe  the  cable  of  the  'Rose'  as  rattling  through  the  hawsehole, 
forgetting  that  then  (and  for  230  years  afterwards )  hemp  cables 
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alone  were  used  in  which  there  is  little  rattle,  es  any  one  who  has 
been  compelled  to  work  them  will  testify.  Yer7  on  second  thought, 
you  are  not  far  out,  for  before  letting  go  hemp  cables  you  get  a 
range  up  before  the  bilts,  which  portion  runs  out  rapidly  enough; 
but  it  is  not  done  now  with  chain.  You  would  have  made  a  first-rate 
sailor,  s±rlnl± 


We  must  agree 


the 
of 


with  lirs.  Kingsley  that  the  ’'Waterbabies , 
especially,  have  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  sc  a  breeze  and 
the  riverside  in  almost  every  page.n^2  jn  describing  aquatic  life 
along  the  seashore,  Kingsley  wrote  of  something  with  which  he  was 
very  familiar.  And  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  this  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  enters  into  his  historical  romances  that  his  descriptions 
of  the  sea  are  convincing.  Elsewnere  he  necessarily  drew  upon  his 
imagination,  a  very  pictorial  one  indeed,  but  failing  to  give 
reality  to  his  seascapes.  Whatever  he  lacked  in  nautical  exnorien' 
he  labored  hard  to  make  up  in  artistry.  In  this  respect  Kingsley 
excelled  Russell,  who  surpassed  him  only  in  his  knowledge-  of  the 
sea . 


'•  e 


2 .  William  Clark  Russell 

William  Clark  Russell  (1844-1911)  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
of  English  parentage,  and  was  educated  abroad,  in  France  and  England. 
When  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  Russell  entered  the  British 
merchant  marine,  the  life  of  which  seriously  undermined  his  health 
and  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  service  after  spending  eight  years 
at  sea.  Then  he  became  a  journalist  with  the  well-founded  desire  to 
write  in  behalf  of  the  common  sailor.  He  began  his  literary  career 
by  writing  John  Holdsworth,  Chief  Mate  (1875),  and  established  his 
reputation  as  a  sea  novelist  by  publishing  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosve- 
n°P  (1877).  For  thirty  years  he  was  a  popular  and  prolific"  novelist , 
producing  fifty-seven  volumes  within  that  time. 

His  numerous  sea  tales  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  comedies 
and  tragedies.  But  be  they  comic  or  tragic  in  denouement,  they  are 
all  monotonously  alike  in  plot.  A  typical  sea  story  by  Russell  be¬ 
gins  something  like  this.  The  ship,  which  is  doomed  to  destruction 
from  the  moment  that  it  leaves  port,  sets  sail  under  inauspicious 
circumstances.  The  hero,  a  survivor  of  the  voyage,  is  generally  one 
of  the  mates;  and  the  heroine,  another  survivor,  get  aboard  either  as 
a  passenger,  or  as  a  refugee  or  even  as  a  stowaway.  The  manner  in 
which  the  ship  is  lost  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  captain  and  upon  the  general  character  of 
the  crew.  Considering  the  resnonsibility  attached  to  the  position, 
it  is  incredible  how  often  shipping  compan: es  send  insane  captains 
to  sea;  and  considering  the  expanse  of  the  ocean,  it  is  equally 


11  Charles _Kingsley,  Memories  of  His  Life,  XV. 

12  Op.  cit.,  Chapter  XXI. 
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incredible  how  frequently  ships  collide  with  one  another.  After 
uhe  ship  has  been  wrecked  by  storm,  fire,  collision,  or  whatnot, 
che  crew  and  the  passengers,  if  the  former  do  not  desert  the  latter, 
take  to  the  open  boats.  Then  follows  a  period  of  slow  starvation, 
during  which  ships  pass  and  repass,  near  enough  to  be  seen  but  too 
far-off  to  oe  of  service.  Finally,  everybody  perishes  with  the 
exception  of  the  fortunate  few,  a.rnong  whom  is  the  hero,  whose  powers 
of  resistance  are  abnormal ,  and  the  heroine,  for  whom  he  has  made 
vital  sacrifices.  Meanwhile,  the  fates  have  made  their  calculations 
so  carefully  that  the  survivors  are  rescued  just  as  they  are  about 
to  give  up  the  ghost.  Homeward  bound,  the  hero  succumbs  at  last  to 
the  nervous  strain  that  he  has  undergone,  and  is  very  appropriately 
nursed  back  to  health  by  the  heroine.  So  ends,  without  any  gross 
exaggeration,  a  typical  sea  story  by  Russell. 

But  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  kind  of  sea  novel  that  Russell 
sh°uld  understand  his  relationship  to  George  Cupples  (1822 
1391),  of  whom  he  was  at  first  a  literary  disciple.  Cupples'  best 
known  work.  The  Green  Hand  (1848),  is  a  good  example  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  style.  It  is  an  interminably  long  story  dealing  with  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  English  girl  by  a  naval  officer.  The  voyage  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  ship,  from  London  to  Bombay,  is  a  most  eventful  one,  including 
such  incidents  as  a  duel  between  two  naval  officers,  the  abduction 
fome  Passengers  by  the  captain  of  a  French  brigantine,  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  insanity  by  the  master  of  the  English  merchant ship ,  an 
attempt  to  kidnap  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  the  escape  of  a  prize 
vessel  from  Cape  Town,  the  wrecking  of  the  mcrchantship  and  the  res- 
cue  of  the  passengers  by  the  hero.  The  inclusion  of  all  these 
incidents  in  one  story,  especially  in  the  account  of  one  voyage, 
sacrifices  the  element  of  probability  to  that  of  possibility,  and 
emphasises  narrative  interest  at  the  expense  of  character  portrayal. 
The  narrative  thread  is,  moreover,  encumbered  with  so  much  irrevelant 
and  involved  in  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  the  seaman  anc 

tiierefore  unfamiliar  to  the  landsman,  that  it  becomes  exceedingly 
tiresome  to  the  general  reader.  Such  a  sea  story  has  all  the  ad¬ 
venturous  element  that  we  find  in  a  nautical  romance  by  Cooper, 
but  it  wants  his  witchery  of  atmosphere.  In  conforming  to  the 
manner  of  a  sailor’s  yarn,  it  also  resembles  the  narrative  style 
of  Melville's  works,  without  carrying  anything  like  the  conviction 
of  his  more  or  less  truthful  accounts  of  sea  life.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author  himself,  however,  "what  gave  additional  zest 
oo  this  particular  yarn,  too,  was  the  fact  of  its  hero  being  no  less 
tnan  the  captain  himself. "13  if  this  be  true  of  Cupples*  work,  that 
a  sea  story  derives  additional  charm  from  being  told  by  the  hero 
himself,  it  also  serves  as  the  chief  recommendation  of  Russell's 
sea  novels . 

If  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  Russell's  best  work. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,  be  examined  in  the  light  of  a  perusal 
of  The  Green  Hand'7  his  relationship  to  Cupples  become  evident. 


13  Chapter  I. 
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Grosvenor , 


fresh  crew.  Provoked  by  the  delay,  th 
30  fast  that  it  ran  ever  anctncr  craft 


According  to  the  account  of  the  second  mate  Royle,  the 
oun  from  London  to  Valparaiso,  set  sail  with  poor  provisions 
aboard.  Since  the  men  refused  to  work  the  ship  on  the  hard  fare 
it  was  necessary  to  get  a 
captain  drove  the  vessel 

night  ouu.  Several  days  later,  during  a  gale,  they 
sighted  a  wreck  which  the  captain  would  have  passed  by,  had  not 
Royle,  the  hero  of  the  voyage,  been  supported  by  the  crew  in  the 

survivors,  among  whom  was  Mary  Robertson,  the  heroine 
oi  the  story.  Though  it  was  humane  in  purpose,  for  this  ace  of 
insubordination  he  was  placed  in  irons.  Meanwhile,  the  men  were  so 
maltreated  by  their  officers  that  they  murdered  the  captain  and  the 
chiei  mate,  and  then  released  the  second  mate  from  confinement  o~ 
the  condition  that  he  was  to  navigate  the  ship  to  port.  when  Royt 
learned  that  the  mutineers  intended  to  scuttle  the' vessel  upon 
approacning  New  Orleans,  he  juggled  the  reckonings  so  successfully 
that  they  deserted  it  before  reaching  the  Bermudas.  In  the  storm 
that  followed,  the  deserters  were  lost  at  sea  and  the  Grosvenor 
sprung  a  leak..  Having  taken  to  an  open  boat,  the  survivors  were 
picked  up  at  night  by  a  passing  steamer,  aboard  which  Mary  adminis- 
tered  unto  her  overwrought,  lover.  So  terminated  the  last  voyage  of 
e  rosvenor,  the  long  account  of  which  paints  no  memorable  pictures, 
describes  no  realistic  characters  and  furnishes  no  definite  impres- 
sion.ol  the  merchant  service,  but  simply  narrates  an  eventful  voyage, 
the  interest  of  which  lags  toward  the  end. 


pPd ck  of  the  Grosvenor  was  attacked  by  contemporary  critics 
on  the  same  score  that  would  raise  a  question  now:  namely,  on  that 
of  its  truthfulness  to  nautical  life.  The  incidents  narrated  in 
the  story,  considered  individually,  are  possible,  though  exceptional, 
happenings  on  the  high  seas;  but,  taken  compositely,  they  present  a 
sequence  of  events  which  is  highly  improbable.  In  making  a  defense 
of  his  work,  Russell  did  not  take  the  element  of  probability  into 
consideration  at  all,  but  made  an  attempt  to  justify  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  knew  more  about  the  sea  than  his  critics  did,  and  that 
the . incident s  described  in  the  story  were  within  the  nautical  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  seamen.  "When,  some  years  ago,  I  wrote  'The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor , 1 "  he  said,  "the  very  last  misgiving  that  entered 
my  mind  was  that  it  would  be  questioned  on  the  score  of  its  accuracy. 
I  had  passed  eight  years  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service;  much  of  my 
leisure  had  been  spent  in  the  forecastle  among  the  men,  and  their 
arguments  and  stories  were  impressed  on  my  memory.  Nevertheless, 
several  critics,  whose  knowledge  of  the  sea  I  have  the  best  possible 
reasons  for  suspecting,  determined  that  various  incidents  narrated 
in  the  'Grosvenor'  were  impossible.  What  those  incidents  were  I 
need  not  weary  the  reader  by  saying  here;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
incidents  which. my  critics  voted  impossible  were  all  of  them  facts, 
perfectly  familiar  to  seamen,  and  within  the  experience  of  twenty 
out  of  every  hundred  sea-faring  men." 14 


14  A  Sailor ' s  Sweetheart ,  Preface. 
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The  belated  de.fen.se  of  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor  was  in  reali 
an  attempt  to  prepare  his  audience  for  the  reception  of  A  Sailor's 
Sweetheart  (1880),  a  story  which,  in  its  sequence  of  unusual  events 
laid  even  heavier  strains  on  credulity  than  its  predecessor.  He 
wanted  his  readers  to  understand  that  there  was  little  invention  in 
the  story,  and  that  its  incidents  were  based  on  facts  drawn  from 
various  sources.  But  in  confessing  that  his  narrative  had  been 
pieced  together  out  of  widely-divergent  and  non-consecutive  events, 
Russell  unconsciously  betrayed  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  critic 
or  he  offered  but  another  proof  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish 
what  was  probable  from  what  was  possible.  "My  reason  for  referring 
to  a  former  novel  by  me,  and  quoting  the  narrative  I  have  given," 
he  explained,  is  merely  to  obtain  from  the  reader  of  'A  Sailor's 
Sweetheart'  some  credit  for  good  faith.  The  sense  of  numerous 
shortcomings  makes  me  anxious  to  emphasise'  the  one  virtue  which  I 
honestly  know  my  sea-stories  possess--l  mean  their  truth.  Whatever 
may  be  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  credibility  in  novel¬ 
writing,  it  is  to  guard  against  the  charges  brought  against  'The 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor'  that  I  say  there  is  not  an  incident  in  'A 
Sailor's  Sweetheart'  that  is  not  true.  The  madness  of  Captain 
Flanders,  the  devotion  of  Helen  Williams,  the  foundering  of  the 
Waldershare ,  the  incident  of  the  water-logged  brig,  the  final 
escape . from  the  island,  are  all  so  many  facts,  based  upon  two 
narratives  and  one  personal  experience , 

In  setting  forth  "the  devotion  of  Helen  Williams,"  Russell 
took  special  pains  to  show  what  kind  of  woman  the  sailor  admires. 
And  after  making  this  beginning  in  the  description  of  the  conduct 
of  women  at  sea,  he  contrasted  two  sisters  in  An  Ocean  Tragedy  (1881 
one  who  proves  to  be  a  faithless  wife  with  one"who~TF~zealous  to 
protect  the  family  honor;  presented  in  My  Shipmate  Louise  (1882) 
an  aristocratic  heroine  who  adapts  herseTfto  the  strenuous  life  o' 
the  sea;  and  portrayed  in  A  Sea  Queen  (1883)  a  sailor's  wife  in  a 
masculine  role.  The  latter  work,  as  far  as  female  characterisation 
is  concerned,  the  author  regarded  as  his  opus  magnus .  Jessie  Snoweo 
goes  to  sea  with  her  husband,  passes  unscathed  through  mutiny  and 
desertion  by  the  crew,  and  through  fire  and  epidemic  in  the  ship 
and,  when  the  captain  becomes  disabled,  navigates  the  vessel  home¬ 
ward,  herself.  This  performance  of  the  heroine  Russell  admitted 
to  be  a  novel  feat,  and  he  claimed  for  himself  the  first  instance 
of  a  woman's  nautical  experiences  being  put  into  print.  "We  have 
been  praising  sailors  so  long,"  he  said,  "that  some  may  think  it 
is  about  time  we  gave  their  wives  a  turn.  At  all  events,  I  believe 
this  Newcastle  lady  is  the  first  sailor's  wife  whose  nautical 
experiences  have  been  put  into  a  book  and  made  public  in  that  way; 

t^is  really  be  so>  then,  if  her  example  does  not  influence' 
others  of  her  sex  who  have  shared  the  perils  and  trials  of  their 
sailor-husbands  to  relate  their  stories,  she  will  have  placed  all 
lovers  of  marine  literature  under  an  obligation  to  her,  whether  this 
first  attempt  in  a  new  field  pie*  ses  them  or  not."b® 


15  Loc .  cit. 

16  Chapter- XLII . 
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Russell’s  heroines,  be  they  masculine  or  feminine  in  action,  are 
just  as  numerous  and  just  as  much  alike  as  his  forty-odd  sea  tales. 

As  a  popular  novelist,  writing  primarily  for  a  feminine  audience,  he 
ound  it  expedient  to  exploit  the  love  story  for  all  it  was  worth. 

That  women,  in  reality,  play  an  insignificant  part  in  nautical  life 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  small  importance;  that  their  presence  in  a 
work  of  fiction  is  necessary  to  account  for  an  affair  of  the  heart 
was  his  chief  concern.  The  invention  that  he  exercised  to  get  them 
aboard  and  the  explanations  that  he  offered  for  their  conduct  there, 
though  ingenious,  are  not  convincing.  The  strongest  justification 
..or  the  prominence  that  he  gave  to  female  characters  in  his  sea 
stories  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  generally  neglected 
by  sea  novelists,  but  in  the  fact  that,  "as  a  theater  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  development  of  passion,  a  sailing-ship  may  be  backed 
against  all  the  ball-rooms,  country  lanes,  balconies,  small  dull 
villages,  and  fashionable  watering-places  in  the  world."!7 

Of  his  heroes,  like  his  heroines,  the  names  are  about  the  only 
things  which  differentiate  them  one  from  another.  They  are  generally 
mates  in  rank;  so  stationed,  evidently,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
between  two  fires,  the  captain  and  the  crew.  This  contraposition 
of  characters,,  while  it  helps  to  bring  out  the  heroic  in  the  central 
figure,  places  his  shipmates  at  a  disadvantage.  The  situation  not 
only  becomes  monotonous  in  repetition,  but  it  also  determines  a 
line  of  cleavage  whereby  all  seamen  are  divided  exactly  into  two 
classes,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Although  Russell’s  characterisation 
of  seamen  is  indifferent  at  best,  there  appears  occasionally  in  his 
novels  a  sailor  who  is  marked  off  from  the  rest  after  the  manner  of 
Smollett.  Such  is  the  chief  mate  Duckling,  for  instance,  in  The 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,  "confidently  assumed  by  me  to  be  a  Yankee , " 
says  the  narrator,  ,rthough  he  didn't  talk  with  his  nose.  I  had 
looked  at  this  gentleman  with  some  doubt  when  I  first  met  him  in  the 
West  India  Docks.  He  had  blue  eyes,  with  a  cast  in  the  port  optic. 
This  somehow  made  him  humorous,  whether  or  no,  when  he  meant  to  be 
droll,  so  he  had  an  advantage  over  other  wits.  He  had  hair  so  dense, 
coarse,  and  red  withal,  that  he  might  have  been  safely  scalped  for  a 
door-mat. "!8  Whereas  the  description  of  the  chief  mate  merely  sug¬ 
gests  the  caricature  of  Smollett,  the  surgeon  in  An  Ocean  Free  Lance 
(1878)  is  avowedly  modelled  after  the  medical  men~of  the  early 
novelist.  "Seeing  the  surgeon  smoking  his  pipe  just  abaft  the  galley," 
says  the  hero,  "I  went  over  and  joined  him.  He  had  served  in  a  man- 
of-war,  and  was  rather  a  coarse  looking  person,  but  he  was  reputed 
a  very  skillful  hand,  and  possessed  of  more  humanity  than  was  common¬ 
ly  to  be  found  among  the  ship-surgeons  of  that  day.  I  always  thought 
of  ’Roderick  Random*  when  I  looked  at  him,  for  he  came  very  near  to 
the  marine  medicos  of  that  novel,  with  his  red  hair,  broken  nose, 
and  dirty  linen."19 


17  Jack’ s  Courtship ,  Chapter  XXXIII. 

18  Chapter  I. 

19  Chapter  IV. 
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With  the  exception  of  Guppies,  however,  Russell  was  influenced 
mostly  by  Dana  and  Melville,  both  of  whom  he  admitted  to  be  the 
first  to  lift  the  hatch  from  the  forecastle.  "When  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  and  Herman  Melville  wrote,"  he  said,  "the  commercial  sailor 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  without  representation 
in  literature.'1^0  We  find  echoes  of  Melville,  especially,  in  his 
sea  novels.  His  conjecture  in  An  Ocean  Free  Lance  as  to  how  Shake¬ 
speare  would  have  treated  the  view  from  the  masthead  is  reminiscent 
of  the  eulogy  of  that  lofty  perch  in  Moby- Dick.  And  Sir  Wilfred 
Monson's  act  of  nailing  the  guinea  piece  to  the  mainmast  reminds  us 
ol  the  whaling  custom  that  Captain  Ahab  puts  into  practice.  But 
Russell’s  nearest  approach  to  Melville’s  allegorical  style  is  The 
^.eath  Ship  (1888),  a  tale  based  on  the  legend  of  the  Flying  DutEE-  h 
man.  Though  it  does  not  include  as  much  of  vthe  mystic  element  as 
Mo by -pi ck  does,  it  is  pervaded  with  as  much. gloom  by  the  disturbing 
refrain  of  the  parrot:  "Wy  Zin  al  Verdomd!"  In  the  press,  Russell 
was  an  even  more  zealous  champion  of  the  common  sailor  than  Melville; 
but,  in  his  novels,  he  was  so  busy  with  the  purely  narrative  element 
that  he  gave  scant  attention  to  the  ordinary  seaman.  Certainly,  he 
never  wrote  a  sea  novel  with  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  the  lot 
of  the  sailor.  It  is  true,  however,  that  he  occasionally  interpo¬ 
lated  a  good  word  for  the  seaman  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

In  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,  which  comes  as  near  as  any  of  his 
novels  to  being  a  plea  for  the  common  sailor,  he  says,  "Sailors 
have  not  many  champions,  because  I  think  their  troubles  and  wrongs 
are  not  understood.  You  must  live  and  suffer  their  lives,  to  know 
their  lives.  Go  aloft  with  them,  man  the  pumps  with  them,  eat  their 
biscuit  and  their  pork,  and  drink  their  water  with  them;  lodge  with 
crimps  along  with  them;  be  of  their  nature,  and  experience  their 
shore-going  temptations,  the  harpies  in  trousers  and  petticoats  who  • 
prey  upon  them,  who  drug  them  and  strip  them. "21 

Although  Russell  was  one  of  the  most  popular  sea  novelists 
of  his  time,  his  fame,  probably  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was 
popular,  has  been  largely  ephemeral.  Kingsley,  on  the  contrary, 
though  never  possessed  of  more  than  a  landsman's  knowledge  of  the 
sea,  by  choice  of  subject  and  by  virtue  of  artistry  has  become 
classic.  Russell's  atmospheric  effects  were  regarded  as  especially 
brilliant  by  some  contemporary  critics,  among  whom  the  poet  Swin¬ 
burne,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  very  enthusiastic.  But  if  Russell 
made  any  real  contribution  to  the  sea  story,  it  was  made  in  common 
with  Cupples;  namely,  that  of  narrating  a  sea  tale  in  the  manner 
of  a  sailor's  yarn.  During  his  eight  years  afloat,  he  had  collect¬ 
ed  a  goodly  number  of  stories  in  the  merchant  service,  just  as 
Marryat  had  done  in  the  naval;  but,  in  serving  them  up  in  the  form 
of  novels,  he  neither  avoided  the  sailor's  proverbial  exaggeration 
nor  improved  upon  his  gross  irregularities.  What  may  be  considered 
the  author's  attitude  toward  his  work  is  very  well  summarised  in 
the  hero's  resolution  in  Jack ' s  Courtship  (1884).  "After  many  mental 

20  Weaver,  Herman  Melville,  Chapter0  I. 

21  Chapter  XXXI . 
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revolutions,'1  says  Jack,  "I  have  arrived  at  this  determination-- 
to  make  a  kind  of  log  of  it  and  to  spin  the  whole  yarn  as  though 
a  company  of  sailors  were  sitting  round  me,  and  I  was  talking  to 
them.  The  story  will  go  to  windward  better  in  that  form  than  in 
any  other;  and  as  a  log-book  is  the  last  sort  of  volume  you  would 
look  into  for  elevated  writing,  and  as  the  mariner's  lingo  has 
never  been  famous  for  polish  and  sweetness,  so  my  choice  comforts 
me  with  the  reflection  that  it  will  save  me  the  pains  of  reading 
through  the  poets  for  elegant  ideas,  and  wading  through  the  dic¬ 
tionary  for  fine  words. "22 

Had  Russell  followed  this  simple  and  unaffected  method  in  its 
entirety,  his  literary  output  would,  of  course,  have  been  less  in 
volume  but  more  studied  in  content.  But  he  went  the  way  of  the 
popular  novelist,  turning  out  sea  stories  with  amazing  rapidity, 
the  number  of  which  is  no  less  astonishing  than  their  longevity. 
Among  other  novelists  who  responded  to  the  popular  demand  for 
nautical  romances  was  William  Black  (1841-1898).  He  was  not 
possessed  of  nautical  experience,  but  he  laid  the  scenes  of  some 
of  his  stories  along  the  Scottish  coast.  White  Wings  (1880),  for 
example,  is  a  yachting  romance  dealing  with  a  cruise  to  the  Hebrides. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  (1836-1901)  was  another  novelist  who  knew  the  sea 
only  by  travel.  He  collaborated  with  James  Rice  in  several  stories, 
some  of  which,  like  '  Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay  (1878),  took  British 
naval  triumphs  as  historical  backgrounds.  And  Alfred  George  Herty 
(1832-1902),  who  was  a  yachtsman  in  his  later  days,  turned  out  boy 
stories  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  volumes  a  year.  In  Under 
Drake  *  s  Flag  (1883),  one  of  his  sea  novels,  he  went  over  the  same 
historical  ground  that  Kingsley  had  covered  in  Westward  Ho!  The 
gulf  between  the  work  of  King  iey  and  that  of  Henty  is  a~ fair  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  decline  of  the  nautical  romance  before  Stevenson  took 
it  up  and  rejuvenated  it. 


22  Chapter  I. 
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Chapter  VI 


THE  REJUVENATION  OF  THE  NAUTICAL  ROMANCE 


Stevenson,  more  than  any  other  novelist  of  the  time,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  recrudescence  of  romance  in  the  last  quarter  of  th 
nineteenth  century.  During  the  long  period  over  which  realism  held 
sway,  extending  from  the  social  satire  of  Thackeray  to  the  pessimist 
philosophy  of  Hardy,  the  spirit  of  romance  was  never  inactive,  as  is 
witnessed  by  Reads' s  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  and  bv  Blackmore's 
Lorna  Do one .  And  in  the  sea  novel  of  the  same  period,  as  has  been 
noted  in  the  works  of  Kingsley  and  Russell,*  the  nautical  romance 
continued  to  flourish,  though  in  a  state  of  decline.  For  his  models 
Stevenson  passed  by  both  the  realists  and  the  romancers  of  a  former 
generation  and  went  back  to  Defoe  and  Smollett,  and  revived  the 
story  of  adventure.  In  handling  historical  materials,  his  fancy  was 
not  restrained  by  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Kingsley;  nor,  in 
writing  nautical  tales,  was  his  style  influenced  by  the  slip-shod 
practice  of  Russell.  He  treated  history  with  the  poetic  license  of 
Scott  and  cast  his  romances  in  the  episodic  structure  of  Smollett, 
and  gave  to  the  sea  novel  a  literary  finish  that  it  had  never 
possessed  before.  In  his  revival  of  the  adventure  story  of  Defoe  he 
was  joined  by  London,  who  added  the  vigor  of  primitive  nature  unto 
the  nautical  romance;  and  in  his  adoption  of  the  episodic  structure 
of  Smollett  he  was  joined  by  Jacobs,  who  imitated  the  caricature  of 
the  early  novelist.  In  a  larger  sense,  this  recrudescence  of  romance 
in  the  eighties  was  a  reaction  against  the  surfeit  of  realism  in 
the  previous  generation.  Stevenson  himself  was  of  the  opinion 
’’that  we  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  breathing  as 
we  do  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  our  age,  are  more  apt  to  err 
upon  the  side  of  realism  than  to  sin  in  quest  of  the  ideal.  Upon  thf 
theory  it  may  be  well  to  watch  and  correct  our  own  decisions,  always 
holding  back  the  hand  from  the  least  appearance  of  irrelevant  dexter¬ 
ity,  and  resolutely  fixed  to  begin  no  work  that  is  not  philosophical 
passionate,  dignified,  happily  mirthful,  or  at  the  last  and  least, 
romantic  in  design. u-*- 


1 .  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (1850-1894)  came  of  a  family  of  light¬ 
house  engineers,  and  he  would  have  been  a  seaman  to  the  extent  that 
the  family  profession  required  a  know ledge  of  hydraulics,  had  not 
physical  disability  and  mental  disinclination  turned  him  from  enginee 
ing  to  letters.  As  it  was,  he  wandered  over  half  of  the  inhabitable 
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health  and  ^venture,  and  learned  a  great  deal 
life  m  that  way.  So  diverse  were  Stevenson's  travels 
be  beside  our  purpose  to  give  a  detailed 
In  tne  light  of  his  sea  stories,  his  most 
a  tour  round  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland 
.  ,,  of  Northern  Lights  in  1869,  a  yachting  cruise 

with  Sir  Ualter  Simpson  in  1874,  two  visits  to  America,  one  made 

?oo2n  ainateur  emigrant  in  1879  and  another  as  a  famous  author  in 
1837,  and  a  trip  to  the  South  Seas  in  1888,  from  which  he  never 
returned.  ^ilthough  Stevenson’s  late  voyages  by  sea,  as  well  as  his 
travels  by  land,  are  inseparable  from  his  literary  work,  as  far  as 
his  knowledge  of  seamanship  Is  concerned  he  gained  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  possessed  from  early  journeys  with  his  father  in  the 
execution  of  engineering  projects.  His  comments  on  those  youthful 
activities,  moreover,  show  how  incompatible  were  the  professional 
mind  of  the  parent  and  the  romantic  one  of  the  son.  "He  would  pass 
hours  on  the  beach,  says  Stevenson  of  his  father,  ''brooding  over 
the  waves,  counting  them,  noting  their  least  deflection,  noting 
when  they  broke.  On  lweedside,  or  by  Lyne  or  Manor,  we  have  spent 
together  whole  afternoons ;  to  me,  at  the  time,  extremely  wearisome; 
to  him,  as  I  am  now  sorry  to  think,  bitterly  mortifying.  The  river 
was  to  me  a  pretty  and  various  spectacle;  I  could  not  see--I  could 
not  be  made  to  see --it  otherwise."2 


This  appeal  of  the  water  to  his  imagination,  rather  than  to 
his  ratiocination,  accounts  for  the  prominent  place  that  it  occupies 
in  the  work  of  an  author  who  knew  the  sea,  in  a  familiar  way,  only 
as  a  yachtsman.  Though  only  four  of  Stevenson’s  novels  are  given 
primarily  to  nautical  adventure,  it  enters  into  four  others  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  also  should  be  taken  into  consideration  if  we 
would  Understand  just  what  part  the  sea  element  plays  in  his  work. 
Coming  first  in  the  order  of  composition,  there  are  Treasure  Island 
(1882)  and  The  Merry  Men  (1886)  which,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term, 
are  referred  to  as  imaginative  romances.  Then  there  are  his 
historical  novels.  Kidnapped  (1886),  The  Black  Arrow  (1888),  The 
Master  of  Ballantrae^l  1889 )  and  Catrlona  (1893 ) ,  all  partly  nautical 
in  setting"!  Finally,  there  are  his  South  Sea  tales.  The  Wrecker 
(1892)  and  The  Ebb-Tide  (1894),  both  written  in  collaboration  with 
his  step-son,  Samuel"  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

Watever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  what  is  Stevenson’s  strongest 
Work,  Treasure  Is land  is  undoubtedly  the  romance  upon  which  his 
popular  f ame  largely  de pends .  As  is  true  of  Robinson  Crus oe ,  of 
which  it  is  a  lineal  descendant,  the  island  portion  o"f  this"  story  is 
the  part  of  greatest  interest.  The  account  of  the  finding  of  the 
chart  at  the  "Admiral  Benbow"  and  of  the  raiding  of  the  inn  by  the 
pirates,  an  episode  tense  enough  in  itself,  serves  only  to  arouse 
our  interest,  which  is  held  in  suspense  through  the  preparation  for 
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'ge,  through  i he  search  for  the  island,  through  the  struggle 
mutineer s ,  through  the  quest  for  the  treasure,  and  is  not 

gold  has  been  brought  aboard  the  ship  and  the 
behind  the  horizon,  after  which  the  narrative 


The  whole  story,  setting  and 


comes  rapidly  to  a  close 

and  action,  may  be  said  to  be  a  product  of  the  imagination, 
tour  de  force ,  Treasure  Island  is  approached  nearest,  among 
utevensonh  other  nautical  romances,  by  The  Merry  Men:  but, 
the  setting  of  the  latter  story  can  be  traced"  definitely  to 
inland  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  best  that  may  be  said 
*■  CGne  former  is  that  it  is  laid  on  an  island  somewhere 


characters 
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an 
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the  Spanish  Main.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  isle  of  Aros, 
described  in  The  Merry  Men,  can  be  identified  with  the  isle  of 
Earraid,  with  which  the  author  was  familiar, /the  novelette  is  a 
piece  of  invention,  essentially  of  the  Poesque  nature.  The  tradition 
thao  the  Espir it o  Santo,  one  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  had  been  sunk 
in  Sandag  Bay  is  the  solitary  touch  of  the  historical  in  the  story. 


There  is,  however,  considerable  history  in  those  novels  which 
are  only  partly  nautical  in  setting.  The  Black  Arrow  has  the  War 
of  the  Hoses  as  an  historical  background;  and  The  Master  of  Ballantfriu 
Kidnapped  and  its  sequel,  Catriona,  deal  with  tEat  pe ri od“Ef ”Sc'o‘t 't fail 
history  following  the  Stewart  Pretender’s  abortive  attempt  to 
recover  the  British  throne  in  the  year  1745.  Stevenson  began  writing 
this  series  of  romances,  based  on  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
after  reading  the  account  of  the  trial  of  James  Stewart  for  the 
murder  of  Colin  Campell.  "My  husband  was  always  interested  in  this 
period  of  his  country's  history,"  says  the  author's  wife,  "and  had 
already  the  intention  of  writing  a  story  that  would  turn  on  the 
Appin  murder .  The  tale  was  to  be  of  a  boy,  David  Balfour,  supposed 
to  belong  to  my  husband's  own  family,  who  should  travel  in  Scotland 
as  though  it  were  a  foreign  country,  meeting  with  various  adventures 
and  misadventures  by  the  way.  From  the  trial  of  James  Stewart  my 
husband  gleaned  much  valuable  material  for  his  novel,  the  most 
important  being  the  character  of  Alan  Breck."3  But  whether 
Stevenson  dealt  with  the  adventures  of  Lancastrian  or  Yorkite,  Whig 
or  Jacobite,  is  not  our  chief  concern;  the  point  to  be  noted  is  how 
often  he  managed  to  send  his  adventurers  to  sea.  Dick  Shelton's 
theft  of  the  Good  Hope  from  the  shipman  Arblaster  and  his  attack  on 
Shoreby  by  water,-  In  The  Black  Arrow,  though  a  failure  in  performance, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  story.  Likewise, 
there  is  nothing  better  in  Kidnapped  than  the  defense  of  the  round¬ 
house  on  the  Covenant,  and  in  Catriona  than  the  imprisonment  of 
David  Balfour  on  Bass  Rock.  And  one  of  the  most  memorable  episodes 
in  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  is  James  Durie’s  meeting  with  and  flight 
from  the  pirate  Teach.  The  nautical  elements,  such  as  ships  and 
pirates  and  islands,  to  be  found  in  these  historical  romances,  all  of 
which  followed  Treasure  Island  in  the  order  of  composition,  show  how 
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the  success  of  his  first  sea  story  led  Stevenson  to  introduce  nautical 
adventures  into  narratives  largely  terrine  in  setting. 

More  nautical  than  either  his  historical  novels  or  his  imagina¬ 
tive  romances  are  the  tales  of  the  South  Seas  that  Stevenson  wrote 
in  collaboration  with  Osbourne.  His  knowledge  of  the  Californian 
coast  and  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  exhibited  in  The  Wrecker  and  in 
The  Ebb-Tide ,  was  gained  during  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  to  get  a 
wife  and  during  a  trip  to  the  South  Seas  at  the  expense  of  his 
publisher.  Though  the  action  of  The  Wrecker  occurs  on  an  island 
in  the  mid-Pacific,  the  actual  narration  of  the  story  takes  place 
at  Tai-o-hae  in  the  Marquesas.  The  plot  of  the  novel,  according  to 
Stevenson  himself,  was  suggested  to  the  authors  while  they  were  cruis- 
ing  in  those  waters.  "It  may  amuse  you  to  hear  the  genesis  and 
growth  of  The  Wrecker , "  he  wrote  to  Low.  "On  board  the  schooner 
Equator ,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Johnstone  Islands  (if  anybody 
knows  where  they  are)  and  on  a  moonlit  night  when  it  was  a  joy  to  be 
alive,  the  authors  were  amused  with  several  stories  of  the  sale  of 
weeks.  The  subject  tempted  them;  and  they  sat  apart  in  the  alley- 
way  to  discuss  its  possibilities.  ’What  a  tangle  it  would  make,’ 
suggested  one,  ’if  the  wrong  crew  were  aboard .  But  how  to  get  the 
wrong  crew  there? I  have  it  1 ’  cried  the  other;  'the  so-and-so 
affair!'  For  not  so  many  months  before,  and  not  so  many  hundred 
miles  from  where  we  were  then  sailing,  a  proposition  almost  tantamount 
to  that  of  Captain  Trent  had  been  made  by  a  British  skipper  to  some 
British  castaways . .  But  The  Ebb-Tide ,  fanciful  in  its  tropical 
setting,  is  far  more  inv e nt i ve n  composition.  The  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  implied  in  the  title  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
ebb  in  the  fortunes  of  vagabonds  described  in  Melville’s  narratives 
of  the  Marquesas.  When  Stevenson  went  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  in 
fact,  he  took  Melville’s  Qmoo  under  the  one  arm  and  Stoddard’s 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas  under  the  other.  And  though  he 
protested  against  the  former’s  spelling  of  Polynesian  words,  he 
granted  that  "there  are  but  two  writers  who  have  touched  the  South 
Seas  with  any  genius,  both  Americans:  Melville  and  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard . 

Stevenson  tales  of  the  Pacific,  in  point  of  time  described,  are 
the  most  modern  of  his  sea  stories.  With  the  exception  of  The 
Black  Arrow,  which  depicts  a  much  remoter  period  than  the  rest  of 
his  historical  romances,  those  novels  which  touch  upon  the  sen.  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  deal  with  “he  strife  attendant  upon 
Jacobite  activities  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  Treasure  Island  and  The  Merry  Men,  though  not  as 
definite  in  point  of  time  described,  may  be  s aid  to  depict  the  same 
period.  Stevenson  used  all  the  freedom  of  Sco't  without  treating 
history  after  the  manner  of  his  predecessor.  He  gleaned  the  record 
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of  the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  adventurous  element  to  be  found  there 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  ideal  picture  of  bygone  days. 
Whether  he  drew  upon  his  own  imagination,  upon  the  history  of  his 
country,  or  upon  his  personal  experience,  it  was  all  one;  he  lived 
through  the  adventures  of  his  characters  much  as  a  youth  does  while 
reading  his  heroic  tales.  Upon  no  other  ground  can  the  sense  of 
reality  to  be  experienced  in  reading  his  romances  be  explained. 
Nothing  better  illustrates  his  manner  of  treating  adventures  than 
his  method  of  describing  places  that  he  had  visited.  Rarely  ever 
did  he  make  a  description  of  a  scene  while  it  was  before  him,  but 
be  waited  until  he  was  far  away  and  saw  it  in  retrospect.  11 1  allow 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time  to  intervene  between  any  of  my  little 
journeyings  and  the  attempt  to  chronicle  them,”  he  once  explained. 

"I  cannot  describe  a  thing  that  is  before  me vat  the  moment,  or  that 
has  been  before  me  only  a  very  little  while  before;  I  must  allow  my 
recollections  to  get  thoroughly  strained  free  from  all  chaff  till 
nothing  be  except  the  pure  gold;  allow  my  memory  to  choose  out  what 
is  truly  memorable  by  a  process  of  natural  selection;  and  I  piously 
believe  that  in  this  way  I  ensure  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest."6 

This  reminiscent  attitude  is  an  important  factor  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  scenery,  and  in  his  synthesis  of  atmosphere.  All  of  his 
nautical  romances  are  insular  in  setting,  and  some  of  his  historical 
novels  are  partly  so.  The  isle  of  Earraid,  the  appearance  of  which 
had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  youthful  memory,  he  wrote  of 
no  less  than  three  times.  It  was  of  that  little  island  that  he  waa 
speaking  when  he  said,  "There  is  another  isle  in  my  collection,  the 
memory  of  which  besieges  me.  I  put  a  whole  family  there,  In  one  of 
my  tales;  and  later  on,  threw  upon  its  shores,  and  condemned  to 
several  days  of  rain  and  shellfish  on  its  tumbled  boulders,  the  hero 
of  another.  The  ink  is  not  yet  faded;  the  sound  of  the  sentences  i® 
still  in  my  mind's  ear;  and  I  am  under  a  spell  to  write  of  that 
island  again."7  These  insular  situations  are,  of  course,  variation 
of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  legend;  but  Stevenson's  islands  are  not  merely 
places  of  isolation,  where  his  characters  must  exercise  their 
ingenuity  or  perish.  He  has  given  to  each  of  them  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own,  the  special  character  of  which  imposes  itself  upon  the 
incidents  represented  as  occurring  there.  In  Treasure  Island,  the 
ceaseless  rumble  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore  is  In  itself  suggestive 
of  the  violent  deeds  performed  there,  past  and  to  come;  in  Kidnapped, 
Earraid  is  a  bleak  rock  where  the  hero  almost  starves  to  death; 
in  The  Merry  Men,  it  is  cursed  ground  over  which  supernatural  terrors 
hover!  in  Catriona,  the  imprisonment  of  the  same  hero  on  Bass  Rock 
is  rendered  all  the  more  uncomfortable  because  "it's  an  unco  place, 
the  Bass;"  in  The  Wrecker,  the  forlorn  appearance  of  Midway  Island 
serves  only  to“d!epen  the  mystery  of  the  wreck-  and  in  The  Ebb-Tide, 
the  isle  is  a  tropical  paradise,  the  peace  of  which  is  disturbed  by 
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an  invasion  of  criminals.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact,  that  the 
stories  themselves  are  each  in  some  degree  the  genius  of  the  places 
they  inhabit,  the  repetition  of  the  insular  setting  would  become 
monotonous,  an  effect  unknown  to  Stevenson’s  narratives  of  adventure. 

His  islands  are,  moreover,  unifying  elements  in  the  structure  of 
his  stories,  the  plots  of  which  are  loosely  constructed  at  best. 

His  heroes,  who  wanaer  on  land  and  sea  much  as  their  creator  was  wont 
to  do,  launch  forth  on  their  adventures,  preferably  from  some  inn, 
with  no  Very  definite  purpose  in  view;  and,  after  passing  through  a 
goodly  number  of  them,  they  usually  return  to  the  point  whence  they 
set  out,  not  much  the  worse  for  their  experiences.  In  its  episodic 
structure,  this  represents  the  narrative  style  that  Smollett  had 
practised;  but,  in  grouping  the  episodes  around  one  or  more  central 
situations,  in  which  the  leading  characters  are  assembled  now  and 
then  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  Stevenson  proved  himself  the 
better  story-teller.  Whenever  these  central  situations  and  the 
insular  settings  coincide,  the  sense  of  unity  is  most  impressive. 

For  this  reason  the  island  portions  of  those  stories  which  are  only 
partly  nautical  in  content  form  distinct  units  within  the  narrative. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Black  Andie’s  tale  of  'Tod  Lapraik  in 
Catr iona,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  narrative  proper. 

Like  Smollett's  also,  none  of  Stevenson's  heroes  are  sea-men 
by  profession.  The  only  one  that  makes  any  pretense  to  seamanship 
is  Loudon  Dodd  in  The  Wrecker,  who  is  an  artist  by  training  and  a 
sailor  by  circumstance.  Most  of  his  characters,  in  fact,  even  the 
majority  of  those  in  his  romances  given  primarily  to  nautical 
adventures,  are  landsmen.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  commanding 
officers,  like  Captains  Smollett,  Hosean,  Hares  and  Davis,  all 
minor  characters,  Stevenson  never  created  any  seamen  in  the  same 
sense  that  we  know  or  conceive  of  sailors.  It  is  true  that  his 
pirates,  such  as  Long  John  Silver,  Billy  Bones  and  Teach,  look  and 
act  the  part  of  buccaneers;  but  it  is  as  brigands,  rather  than  as 
mariners,  that  we  think  of  them.  That  he  was  not  weak  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  character,  when  he  chose,  is  shown  by  his  portrayal  of  the 
Jacobite  cavalier  in  Alan  Breck,  and  of  the  acme  of  human  selfish¬ 
ness  in  James  Durie .  But  he  made  these  detailed  studies  in  character 
only  when  they  served  some  purpose  in  the  narrative;  usually  an 
objective  characterisation  that  was  in  harmony  with  the  adventure  at 
hand  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Whether  they  be  seamen  or 
landsmen,  pirates  or  adventurers,  it  makes  no  difference  after  all; 
for  most  of  them  are  animated  by  one  motive- -the  quest  of  gold. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  strongest  human  motive  displayed  in  Stevenson's 
novels.  It  is  the  direct  cause  of  mutiny  in  Treasure  Island,  and 
of  homicide  in  The  Merry  Men.  It  leads  to  the  death  of  James  Durie 
in  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  and  to  the  loss  of  Captain  Hosean  in 
Kidnapped.  It  is  responsible  for  Sir  Daniel  Brackley's  oppression 
of  the  wards  entrusted  to  his  care  in  The  Black  Arrow,  and  for  James 
Drummond's  attempt  to  force  his  daughter  upon  her  lover  in  Catrioru. 
And  it  brings  the  gamblers  to  bank:>  upccy  In  The  Wrecker ,  and  the 
criminals  to  reckon  in  The  Ebb-Tide . 
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The  quest  of  gold,  as  a  primitive  element  of  human  interest, 
is  Stevenson’s  substitution  for  the  love  of  woman,  a  popular  theme 
which  he  treated  very  charily.  This  tendency  to  avoid  the  love 
story,  more  than  anything  else,  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  female 
characters  to  be  found  in  his  sea  novels.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Mary  Ellen,  who  may  be  said  to  be  partly  responsible 
for-  Charles  Darnaway’s  stay  on  Aros,  women  do  not  play  any  important 
roles  in  his  nautical  romances.  But  this  is  no  indication,  as  some 
critics  are  wont  to  contend,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  feminine 
character  and  therefore  could  not  draw  it.  His  historical  novels 
furnish  enough  examples  to  prove  the  contrary,  in  the  courage  that 
Joan  Sedley  exercises  in  coming  to  the  rescue  of  her  fellow-ward, 
in  the  wa;/  that  Alison  Graeme  takes  a  hand  in-  the  affairs  of  her 
husband,  and  in  the  refusal  of  Catriona  Drummond  to  be  forced  upon 
her  lover.  Apart  from  his  purposeful  avoidance  of  the  love  story, 
another  reason  why  no  such  women  as  these  appear  in  his  sea  tales 
lies,  of  course,  in  Stevenson's  sanity  in  recognising  that  they  are, 
in  reality,  out  of  place  in  nautical  adventure. 

There  have  been  less  divergent  opinions  expressed,  nowever, 
concerning  Stevenson's  female  characters  than  concerning  his  nar¬ 
rative  style.  Most  critics  are  agreed  that  he  is  a  master  story¬ 
teller,  but  some  hold  that  there  is  more  style  than  substance  in 
his  works.  About  the  former  opinion  there  is  no  question;  and  about 
the  latter  there  need  be  none,  so  long  as  psychological  and 
sociological  problems  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  stuffs  of 
novels.  However  that  may  be,  to  tell  a  story  of  adventure,  with 
emphasis  upon  those  elements  which  appeal  to  the  broadest  human 
interest,  fitting  the  character  to  the  action  and  the  action  to 
the  setting,  relating  it  in  a  straightforward  manner,  preferably 
in  the  first  person,  and  reflecting  therein  the  spirit  of  youth,  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  a  cheerful  personality,  is  Stevenson's 
narrative  style  in  sum  and  substance.  Though  many  sea  novelists 
antedating  him  had  possessed  more  and  displayed  more  knowledge  of 
nautical  life  than  he  did,  none  of  them  had  given  to  the  sea  novel 
the  literary  finish  that  he  gave  to  it.  And  that  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  did  not  merely  serve  up  a  polished  article  in  the  form  of 
nautical  adventure  is  the  opinion  of  a  no  less  rugged  personality 
than  Jack  London  himself,  who,  in  a  characteristic  expression,  wrote 
to  Cloudesley  Johns,  "I  agree  with  you  that  R.  L.  S.  never  turned 
out  a  foot  of  polished  trash; n  and  wrote  again  to  the  same  person. 
"To  me,  the  most  powerful  of  all  is  his  'Ebb  Tide . ' The  reason 
why  London  preferred  this  story  to  all  others  by  Stevenson  will 
become  evident  in  the  sequel. 


2.  John  Griffith  London 

John  Griffith  London  (1876-1916),  better  known  as  Jack  London, 
wandered  even  more  widely  than  Stevenson.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 

8  Mrs.  London,  The  Book  of  Jack  London,  Chapter  XVIII. 
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he  left  school  to  become  an  oyster -pirate  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
later  a  seal-hunter  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  At  eighteen  he  was 
tramping  thousands  of  miles  through  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
fleeing  from  routine  and  looking  for  novelty.  Home  again,  he  spent 
part  of  a  year  at  the  University  of  California,  and  then  followed 
the  gold  rush  into  the  Klondike.  After  spending  one  winter  in 
Alaska,  he  returned  to  California  and  began  his  career  as  a  writer. 

As  a  journalist,  he  was  with  the  Japanese  army  in  Korea  in  1905,  and 
with  the  American  in  Mexico  in  1914.  Meanwhile,  London  and  his  wife, 
more  at  home  on  water  than  on  land,  made  several  cruises  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  very  first  thing  that  he  ever  published  was  Typhoon 
Off  the  Coast  of  Japan  (1893),  an  account  of  his  early  experience  at 
sea,  and  the  last  thing  that  he  ever  read  was  Around  Cape  Horn 
(1853),  the  work  of  another. 

Only  five  of  London’s  novels  are  primarily  nautical  in  content, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  others  into  consideration  in  order  tc 
understand  just  what  the  sea  meant  to  him  and  to  his  work.  First, 
there  is  a  group  of  tales  including  The  Cruise  of  the  Dazzler  (1902), 
Martin  Eden  (1908)  and  The  Star  Hover  ("1914;,  largely  autobiographic  a] 
in  substance.  Then  there  is  another  group  dealing  with  adventures  in 
the  Pacific,  The  Sea  Wolf  (1904)  and  Adventure  (1910)  and  The 
Mutiny  of  the  Slsinore  (1913),  mainly  studies  in  exotic  character. 
Finally,  there  are  his  dog  stories,  beginning  with  The  Call  of  the 
Wild  (1903),  and  ending  with  Jerry  of  the  Islands  (1917),  and  Michael 
Brother  of  Jerry  (1917),  both  published  posthumously. 

There  is  much  autobiographical  matter  in  all  of  London’s  novels; 
in  fact,  considered  compositely,  they  present  a  record  of  his  deeds 
as  well  as  of  his  dreams.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  works 
that  we  have  referred  to  as  autobiographical  tales.  The  Cruise  of 
the  Dazzler,  for  instance,  is  a  story  of  oysterpirating  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  based  on  the  author’s  youthful  experience.  It 
describes  a  boy's  revolt  from  routine,  his  venture  into  the  forbidden 
and  his  return  to  discipline.  Martin  Eden  is  the  story  of  a  young 
author,  wherein  is  reflected  London  *  s  struggle  in  learning  to  write. 
The  hero,  after  overcoming  his  cultural  limitations  and  attaining 
literary  success,  tnrough  privation  and  toil,  is  so  disillusioned  by 
his  association  with  the  upper  class,  for  which  he  has  striven  to 
make  himself  worthy,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  college  woman,  on 
whom  he  has  gambled  his  faith,  that  he  takes  to  the  sea  and  commits 
suicide  by  plunging  into  it.  And  The  Star  Rover,  the  motif  of  which 
was  suggested  to  the  author  by  the  penal  experience  of  one  of  his 
friends,  embodies  the  philosophy  of  his  maturity.  The  central 
character,  who  is  represented  as  being  laced  tightly  in  a  straight- 
jacket,  lapses  into  unconsciousness  and  wanders  in  subconsciousness. 

He  is,  at  various  times,  a  French  count  who  loses  his  life  in  a 
duel,  an  American  boy  who  is  slain  by  the  Mormons,  a  hermit  trying 
to  subdue  the  flesh  in  an  African  desert,  a  sailor  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Korea,  a  Norman  visiting  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the  Christ 
a  Marylander  cast  upon  a  barren  island  for  several  years,  and  an 
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archer  dwelling  among  prehistoric  people.  These  three  novels, 
taken  jointly,  furnish  us  with  an  insight  into  London’s  boyhood 
environment,  into  his  mental  development,  and  into  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  we  would 
understand  the  propelling  force  of  the  socialistic  and  evolutionary 
doctrines  propounded  in  his  works .  It  is  in  The  Star  Rover, 
especially,  that  we  sense  the  ring  of  sincerity,  more  especially 
in  the  statement,  "I  have  gone  through  the  hells  of  all  existences 
to  bring  you  news  which  you  will  share  with  me  in  a  casual  comfort¬ 
able  hour  over  my  printed  pa-ge  .  "9 

More  nautical,  and  hardly  less  autobiographical,  are  the  novels 
dealing  with  adventures  in  the  Pacific.  The  Sea  Wolf  is  based  on 
the  author’s  sealing  adventures  in  Japanese  waters,  The  Mutiny  of 
the  Els inore  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  in  a 
wind-jammer,  and  Adventure  includes  some  of  his  cruising  experiences 
among  the  Solomon  Islands.  As  a  character  study,  The  Sea  Wolf 
is  one  of  London’s  most  interesting  stories.  Wolf  Larsen,  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  his  animal  beauty  but  repulsive  in  his  brutal  conduct,  is 
a  superman  of  the  Nitzschean  type,  who,  owing  to  his  tremendous 
bodily  and  mental  exertions,  falls  a  victim  to  paralysis  and 
blindness.  "In  'The  Sea  Wolf'  there  was,  of  course,  the  superficial 
descriptive  story,"  says  London,  "while  the  underlying  tendency  was 
to  prove  that  the  superman  cannot  be  successful  in  modern  life. 

The  superman  is  anti-social  in  his  tendencies,  and  in  these  days  of 
our  complex  society  and  sociology  he  cannot  be  successful  in  his 
hostile  aloofness . "10  Less  interesting  as  a  study  in  character,  but 
more  so  as  a  narrative  of  adventure,  is  The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore, 
fundamentally  a  protest  against  the  decadence^  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Captain  West,  an  aristocratic  New  Englander,  and 
his  cabin  passengers,  all  blonds,  form  a  combination  which  lords 
it  over  the  dregs  of  humanity  that  inhabit  the  forecastle.  "And  I 
look,"  says  one  of  the  passengers,  "at  the  four  of  us  at  table-- 
Captain  West,  his  daughter,  Mr.  Pike,  and  myself --all  fair-skinned, 
blue -eyed,  and  perishing,  yet  mastering  and  commanding,  like  our 
fathers  before  us,  to  the  end  of  our  type  on  the  earth.  Ah,  well, 
ours  is  a  lordly  history,  and  though  we  may  be  doomed  to  pass,  in 
our  time  we  have  trod  on  the  faces  of  all  peoples,  disciplined  them 
to  obedience,  taught  them  government,  and  dwelt  in  the  palaces  we 
have  compelled  them  by  the  weight  of t- our  right  arms  to  build  for 
us. "11  This  pean  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  sung  also  in  Adventure,  a 
story  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  There  It  is  an  Englishman,  DavTd 
Sheldon,  who,  with  his  health  undermined  by  the  enervating  climate 
and  his  fortune  sunk  in  an  island  plantation,  in  company  with  an 
American  girl,  Joan  Lackland,  holds  his  savage  laborers  at  bay  and 
subdues  them  to  his  will.  Were  it  not  that  the  basic  truth  of  this 


9  Chapter  I. 

10  The  Book  of  Jack  London,  Chapter  XXVI. 

11  Chapter" XXTlT 
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narrative,  which  is  very  appropriately  entitled  Adventure,  has  been 
vouched  for  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  author  himself,  we 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  incredible..  "For  the  last  three 
or  four  months  the  Snark  has  been  cruising  about  the  Solomons,"  he 
wrote  to  one  of  his  correspondents.  "This  is  about  the  rawest  edge 
of  the  world.  Head-hunting,  cannibalism  and  murder  are  rampant. 
Among  the  worst  islands  of  the  group,  day  and  night  we  are  never 
unarmed,  and  night  watches  are  necessary . "12 

London’s  interest  in  the  evolutionary  doctrine,  as  seen  in  his 
glorification  of  the  blonds,  is  further  manifested  in  his  stories 
of  dogs,  studies  in  brutes  which  permitted  him  greater  liberty  in 
treatment  than  his  studies  in  humans.  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  the 
masterpiece  of  dog  stories  and  probably  hi's  best  worF7  describes 
a  dog's  adaptation  to  environment.  Buck,  the  offspring  of  a  St. 
Bernard  male  and  a  Scotch  Shepherd  female,  bred  in  the  mild  clime 
of  California  and  taken  to  the  frigid  zone  of  Alaska,  proves  his 
fitness  to  survive  by  adopting  the  ways  of  the  huskies;  and,  after 
his  master  has  been  slain  and  his  ties  with  civilisation  have  been 
severed,  he  hears  the  call'  of  the  wild  and  joins  a  pack  of  wolves. 
The  success  of  this  tale  of  the  wilds,  which  touches  the  sea  but 
incidentally,  led  to  the  composition  of  several  other  dog  stories, 
among  which  Jerry  of  the  Islands  and  Michael  Brother  of  Jerry 
narrate  the  adventures  of'  Irish  terriers  in  the  BouthlTeas .  Though 
the  one  includes  a  description  of  natives  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  the  other  a  protest  against  cruelty  to  dumb  brutes,  both  stories 
are  fundamentally  assertions  of  the  superiority  of  the  domesticated 
animal  to  the  wild,  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  These  two 
terriers,  however,  thoroughbreds  though  they  are,  never  forget  their 
past.  "For  visions  were  his  at  such  times,"  London  says  of  Jerry. 
"In  the  jpold  bleakness  of  the  night,  it  would  seem  that  he  sat  on 
a  bare  hill  and  raised  his  howl  to  the  stars,  while  out  of  the  dark, 
from  far  away,  would  drift  to  him  an  answering  howl.  And  other 
howls,  near  and  far,  would  drift  along  until  the  night  was  vocal 
with  his  kind.  His  kind  it  was.  Without  knowing  it,  he  knew  it, 
the  camaraderie  of  the  land  of  Otherwhere • "13 

The  inclusion  of  the  autobiographical  element  and  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  evolutionary  doctrine  in  his  novels  stamp  London  as 
a  romancer  of  the  present;  that  is  to  say,  his  stories  grew  out  of 
his  personal  experience  and  out  of  the  scientific  theories  current 
in  his  own  time.  He  was  interested  in  the  past  only  in  so  far  as 
it  helped  to  interpret  the  present,  and  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future.  "I  think,"  London  wrote  to  Johns,  "I 
had  better  become  an  interpreter  of  the  things  which  are,  rather 
than  a  creator  of  the  things  which  might  be. "14  And  it  was  in  his 


12  The  Book  of  Jack  London,  Chapter  XXXI. 

13  ^Hapter  X'XTl . 

14  The  Book  of  Jack  London,  Chapter  XVlII. 
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attempt  to  interpret  the  things  which  are  that  he  delved  into 
certain  homely  aspects  of  life,  which  made  him  appear  to  his  own 

generation  as  a  realist  of  the  morbid  type.  Seen  in  retrospect, 
however,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  romancer  at  heart.  To  him, 
the  rise  of  man  from  his  past  amphibious  condition  to  his  present 
high  estate  was  one  long  romance .  Hence,  he  sung  the  pean  of  his 
own  breed.  And  to  him,  the  discovery  of  another  breed  just  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  mire  was  no  less  romance.  Consequently,  when  he  found 
cannibalism  still  practised  among  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  he  could  clap  his  hands  and  exclaim  in  the  person  of  one 
of  his  heroines,  "They  are  really  and  truly  cannibals!  And  just 
think,  this  is  the  twentieth  century!  And  I -thought  romance  and 
adventure  were  fossilized!"1^ 


To  set  forth  the  evolution  of  mankind  and  to  show  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  actually  at  work,  London  laid  the  scenes  of  his 
stories  in  unfrequented  places,  preferably  in  the  wilds  of  Artie 
fastnesses,  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  or  aboard  ships  in 
remote  waters,  where  the  progress  of  life  would  be  either  accelerated 
or  retarded  by  little  other  than  natural  laws  themselves.  These 
settings  were,  nevertheless,  places  which  the  author  had  visited  In 
the  course  of  his  wanderings,  and  where  he  had  experienced  many  of 
his  adventures.  But  some  of  the  scenes  are  so  wild  in  aspect,  and 
some  of  the  incidents  so  brutal  in  character,  that  only  London’s 
vouchsafement  for  their  basic  truth  prevents  us  from  regarding  them 
as  highly  incredible.  And  he  has  presented  the  cruelty  of  life 
with  such  narrative  power  and  with  such  descriptive  vividness  that  ^ 
mam/  of  his  critics  have  designated  it  disgusting  realism.  ”Bjr 
the  book  reviewers  and  the  namby-pambys , ”  he  once  complained,  ’I 
am  esteemed  a  sort  of  primitive  beast  that  delights  in  the  spilled 
blood  of  violence  and  horror.  Without  arguing  this  matter  of  my 
general  reputation,  accepting  it  at  its  current  face  value,  let  me 
add  that  I  have  indeed  lived  life  in  a  very  rough  school  and  have 
seen  more  than  the  average  man’s  share  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty/ 
from  the  forecastle  and  the  prison,  the  slum  and  the  desert,  the 
execution  chamber  and  the  lazar  house,  to  the  battlefield  and  the 
military  hosipital . "16 


Enacted  in  these  isolated  places  and  directed  by  stern  circum¬ 
stances,  the  action  of  London’s  stories  moves  very  swiftly;  and, 
as  in  most  narratives  of  adventures,  it  adheres  to  little  plot. 

His  central  figures,  be  they  humans  or  brutes,  rise  rapidly  to  some 
eminence  through  the  exercise  of  physical  and  mental  po'  srs,  wnei  e 
they  must  continue  to  exercise  them  or  fall  even  more  rapidl^r  than 
they  rose.  In  presenting  this  struggle  for  existence,  he  is  general 
ly  the  omnipresent  author,  who  has  either  experienced  the  adventure 
himself  or  at  least  has  been  a  witness  to  it.  Occasionally  he 


15  Adventure,  Chapter  V. 

16  Michael  Brother  of  Jerry,  Foreword. 
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assumes  the  part  of  some  minor  character  in  the  story,  as  he  dees 
in  that  of  Humphrey  Van  Weyden,  the  licerary  critic  in  The  Sea  ’Volf, 
and  in  that  of  John  Pathurst,  the  playwright  in  The  Mutiny  of  the 
Elsinore .  This  direct  method  of  narration  has  had  no  little  to  do 
with  making  these  two  novels  his  strongest  sea  stories. 

Very  few  of  London’s  seamen  are  heroes  in  the  conventional 
sense  of  the  term;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  rarely  ever  possessed 
of  such  heroic  qualities  as  to  command  our  unreserved  admiration. 

The  animal  beauty  of  Wolf  Larsen,  in  The  Sea  Wolf,  has  a  certain 
fascination,  but  his  fundamental  brutality  is  repulsive.  The 
spiritualism  of  Johnson,  it  is  true,  may  be  said  to  be  a  refutation 
of  the  materialism  of  Larsen,  but  the  latter  always  dominates  the 
situation.  In  like  manner,  the  aristocratic  bearing  of  Captain 
West,  in  The  Mutiny  of  the  Els inore ,  commands  our  respect,  but  his 
habitual  reserve  permits  no  intimacy.  And  his  mate,  Pike,  is  placed 
in  such  a  trying  situation  that  his  dependence  on  the  might  of  his 
fist  to  keep  the  crew  in  order  becomes  offensive.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  Captain  Van  Horn,  in  Jerry  of  the  Islands ,  whose 
traffic  among  the  natives  of  the  Solomon  Islands  is  not  only 
questionable  in  character,  but  whose  cunning  in  dealing  with  the 
chiefs  is  decidedly  vicious  in  practice.  The  disposition  of  the 
steward  Daughtry,  in  Michael  Brother  of  Jerry,  is  congenial  enough, 
but  he  is  unmistakably  a  glutton  in  his  beer-drinking  propensity. 

And  old  Greenleaf,  in  the  same  novel,  is  a  delightful  humbug,  but 
he  is  a  hypocrite  for  all  that.  And  though  French  Pete  and  Red 
Nelson,  both  described  in  The  Cruise  of  the  Dazzler ,  are  interesting 
as  outlaws,  they  are  nevertheless  representatives  of  the  scum  of 
Barbary  Coast,  San  Francisco.  This  fundamental  brutality  in  man, 
which  is  ever  coming  to  the  surface  even  in  London’s  most  cultured 
characters,  is  but  the  exposition  of  his  contention  that  man  never 
forgets  his  past.  "The  hardest  thing  for  modern,  evolved  man  to 
do  is  to  forget  his  ancient  training, "  he  claims .  "Easiest  of  all 
things  is  it  for  him  to  forget  his  modernity  and  slip  back  across 
time  to  the  howling  ages.  A  lie  in  the  teeth,  a  blow  in  the  face, 
a  love-thrust  of  jealousy  to  the  heart,  in  a  fraction  of  an  instant 
can  turn  a  twentieth  century  philosopher  into  an  ape-like  arborean 
pounding  his  chest,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  seeing  red."17 

Not  many  women  come  aboard  London’s  ships,  but  the  few  who  face 
the  perils  of  the  sea  are  suitable  companions  for  the  men  who 
survive  the  struggle  with  the  elements.  Maud  Brewster,  a  survivor 
of  a  shipwreck,  aligns  herself  with  the  spiritualistic  forces  in 
The  Sea  Wolf;  Margaret  West,  the  daughter  of  the  captain,  helps  to 
maTntaTn  the  supremacy  of  the  blonds  in  The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore , 
and  Joan  Lackland,  another  survivor  of  a'  shipwreck,  does  the  same 
thing  in  Adventure.  These  women  having  thusly  demonstrated  their 
fitness  to  survive,  Van  Weyden  and  Pathurst  and  Sheldon,  who,  though 


17  Jerrv  of  the  Islands,  Chapter  IX. 
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not  seamen  by  profession,  have  adapted  themselves  to  nautical 
environment,  consider  them  as  desirable  and  regard  them  as  mates. 
Ruth  Mason,  on  the  contrary,  fails  Martin  Eden  in  his  need  and  is 
therefore  rejected.  But  there  is,  in  the  same  novel,  the  more 
pleasing  characterisation  of  a  factory-girl,  Lizzie  Connolly,  of 
Fifth  and  Market  Streets,  Oakland,  who  flits  across  the  hero's 
pathway  from  time  to  time.  The  picture  of  this  factory-girl  in 
Martin  Eden  and  the  portraits  of  the  oyster -pirates  in  The  Cruise  of 
the  Dazzler  are  studies  from  the  lower  class,  in  which  the  author 
had  moved  and  with  which  he  sympathised.  The  portrayal  of  their 
characters  shows  London  when  he  was  most  detached  from  his  pet 
theories,  and  therefore  when  he  was  at  his  be-st . 

Because  of  his  modernity  of  thought  we  may  speak  of  London 
as  the  most  modern  of  sea  novelists.  And  we  may  do  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  sea  novels  are  primeval  in  atmosphere;  for  it  is 
in  bringing  out  the  primitive  still  inherent  in  man  that  he  has 
suggested  the  long  romance  leading  from  the  cavern,  through  in¬ 
numerable  adventure s,  to  the  castle.  His  dependence  on  the  adven¬ 
turous  element  for  narrative  interest  places  him  nearer  to  Stevenson 
whose  example  of  self -development  he  emulated,  than  to  any  other 
sea  novelist.  The  Ebb-Tide,  depicting  as  it  does  the  triumph  of  an 
English  missionary  over  some  South  Sea  vagabonds,  was,  for  obvious 
reasons,  his  favorite  work  by  his  early  contemporary.  London’s 
nautical  romances  do  not,  of  course,  have  the  literary  finish  of 
Stevenson's,  but  they  arc  possessed  of  a  far  more  vigorous  style. 

In  this  respect  his  works  may  be  contrasted  also  with  those  of  his 
late  contemporary,  Jacobs,  whose  humor- he  nevertheless  found 
hilarious . 


3.  William  Vfymar k  J acobs 


William  Wymark  Jacobs  (1863 - )  has  never  been  a  seaman  by 

profession.  Born  in  London  and  educated  in  private,  he  w as  for 
fifteen  years  employed  In  the  British  civil  service.  While  he  ^ was 
so  engaged  he  began  to  write  stories  about  those  who  either  toil 
on  or  live  by  the  sea.  His  first  volume  of  short  stories  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1896.  Besides  other  volumes  of  similar  stories, 
he  has  written  several  novels  of  a  nautical  character.  They  in¬ 
clude  The  Skioper's  Wooing  (1897),  A  Master  of  Craft  (1900),  At 
SunwichTort  (19027,  Dai 1st one  Lane  ( 1904  )','  3  ait  haven  ( 1908 ) ^  and 
The  Castaways  (1916).  These  longer  stories,  as  well  as  the^  shorter 
ones',  would  indicate  that  Jacobs  has  been  a  frequenter  of  the  small 
towns  along  the  English  Channel. 


With  the  exception  of  _ 

action  of  which  is  represented 
the  scenes  of  all  of  those 
England.  Though  they  arc  fictitious 
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in  the  inanimate  port  of  Stourwich,  that  of  A  Mao ter  of  Craft  in 
the  delapidated  town  of  Seabridge,  that  of  lit  3unwich~Port  in  the 
somnolent  village  of  Sunwich,  that  of  Dv:,  1  stone  Lane"’ in  the  tranqui  l 
city  of  Binchester,  and  that  of  Salt have:  in  the~~salif ercus  port  of 
the  same  name.  Each  town  has  some  minor  char a cter is ties  which 
differentiate  it  from  the  others,  but  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  the 
sea  and  a  sense  of  isolation  attached  to  them  all.  The  inhabitants 
thereof  know  the  affairs  of  neighbors  and  make  it  their  business  to 
know  those  of  strangers.  Their  reception  to  occasional  visitors  may 
be  illustrated,  by  their  attitude  toward  wandering  artists.  "When 
the  tide  is  up  and  the  sun  shining, "  according  to  A  Master  of  Craft , 
"Seabridge  has  attractions  which  make  the  absence  of  visitors  some¬ 
thing  of  a  marvel  to  the  inhabitants.  A  wandering  artist  or  two, 
locally  known  as  ’painter-chaps,’  certainly  visit  it,  but  as  they 
usually  select  subjects  for  their  convases  of  which  the  progressive 
party  of  the  town  are  heartily  ashamed,  they  are  regarded  as  spies 
rather  than  visitors,  and  are  tolerated  rather  than  welcomed.  To  a 
citizen  who  has  for  a  score  of  years  regretted  the  decay  of  his  town, 
the  spectacle  of  a  stranger  gloating  over  its  ruins  and  perpetuating 
them  on  canvas  is  calculated.  to  excite  strong  doubts  as  to  his  mental 
capacity  and  his  fitness  to  be  at  large.,!18 

In  laying  the  scenes  of  his  stories  in  these  isolated  towns, 
Jacobs  shows  that  romance  may  lurk  anywhere,  even  v/here  least  sus¬ 
pected.  And  as  he  presents  it,  it  is  generally  involved  in  the 
most  intricate  of  plots,  during  the  progress  of  which  the  characters 
plot  and  counter-plot.  The  hero  of  A  Master  of  Craft,  for  instance, 
is  involved  in  no  less  than  three  matrimonial*  entanglements  at  one 
time.  Captain  Fowler,  under  an  assumed  name,  has  become  engaged  to 
Matilda  Tipping,  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper;  while  his  uncle 
has  promised  to  make  him  his  heir  provided  he  marries  Elizabeth 
Banks,  the  kinsman’s  choice;  and  while  he  himself  is  really  in  love 
with  Poppy  Tyrell,  a  fair  schoolmistress.  In  order  to  relieve  him¬ 
self  of  pressure  from  the  Tippings,  to  hold  the  good  will  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  appear  in  the  best  light  before  Poppy,  Fowler  weaves 
such  a  web  of  deceit  that  he  becomes  hopelessly  entangled  and  loses 
the  girl  of  his  own  choice.  But  even  more  intricate  than  this  plot 
is  that  of  Dailstone  Lane,  which  is  in  reality  the  story  of  a  lie. 

By  telling  a  stupendous  yarn  about  a  treasure  reported  to  be  buried 
in  a  South  Sea  island,  an  old  seaman  plays  upon  the  greed  of  three 
landsmen  so  successfully  that  they  undertake  to  recover  the  gold 
which  is  not.  They  lie  about  the  destination  of  their  ship  in  order 
to  conceal  the  purpose  of  their  voyage,  and  aoout  the  time  of  em¬ 
barkation  in  order  to  avoid  the  company  of  their  wives .  When  the 
secret  becomes  known  eventually  to  the  crew,  they  form  a  conspiracy 
and  cast  their  employers  on  a  desert  island,  ^.fter  the  adventurers 
have  been  rescued  from  the  island  and  brought  home  by  a  passing 
steamer,  in  order  to  conceal  their  disappointment  they  give  out  the 
report  that  they  have  been  shipwrecked,  a  lie  under  the  cove]’  of 
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which  the  mutineers  later  sail  into  harbor,  collect  their  wages  and 
heap  the  ship.  Such  intricate  plots  are,  of  course,  comic  in 
entanglement  and  farcical  in  denouement,  effects  which  Jacobs  con¬ 
stantly  sought  in  the  composition  of  liis  stories. 


Running  through  these  comic  situations,  and  adding  a  touch  of 
romance  to  the  element  of  farce,  there  is  the  omnipresent  love  story. 
Though  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  interest,  the  tender  passion 
serves  to  motivate  the  action  of  the  central  character.  To  win  the 
heroine,  in  The  Skipper’s  Wooing,  the  hero  searches  for  her  lost 
father;  in  A  Master  of  Craft,  he  hides  from  the  other  woman;  in  At 
Sunwich  Port,  he  puts  an  end  to  a  family  fuods;  in  Dailstone  Lane , 
he  prevails  in  spite  of  the  maiden's  coolness;  in  Salthaven,  he  ~ 
braves  the  parental  objection;  and  in  The  Castaways^  He  pursues  the 
woman  to  the  South  Seas.  But  these  love  affairs  of  the  younger 
people,  humourous  though  they  are,  are  not  as  laughable  as  those  of 
the  older  folk.  It  will  be  recalled,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
courtship  of  the  widow  Church  and  Captain  Barber  is  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  Seabridge,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  Captain  Trimblet.- 
by  the  widow  Chinnery  is  the  talk  of  Salthaven. 


These  old  salts,  if  not  always  the  central  characters  in  Jacobs’ 
novels,  are  nevertheless  the  chief  sources  of  interest.  Discharged 
from  their  commands,  retired  from  the  sea,  or  become  ship-owners, 
they  have  settled  down  in  seaside  towns  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  scene  of  their  late  endeavors.  Their  poor  adaptation  oo 
terrine  life  and  their  frequent  conflicts  with  local  society,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  eccentricities  attendant  upon^old  age  and  out  of  the 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  seaman,  provide  the  greater  amount 
of  fun  that  we  find  in  his  sea  stories.  It  is  the  description  of 
these  old  tars,  as  they  appear  ashore,  that  identifies  .Jacobs  as 
a  belated  heir  to  the  Smollett  legacy.  Though  his  satire  is  more 
gentle  and  his  practical- jokes  less  coarse,  his  stories  more 
plotted  and  his  heroes  less  reckless,  the  caricature  of  the  late 
writer  is  essentially  that  of  the  early  novelist.  Captain  Bower's 
cottage  in  Dailstone  Lane,  furnished  in  nautical  stylo  under  the 
general  supervision  oTTKe  steward  Tasker,  is  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Commodore  Trunnion's  garrison  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  where  the  routine 
of  the  sea  is  maintained  under  the  immeeiate  command  o_  Lieutenant 
Hatchway.  "In  less  than  a  week,"  we  are  told  in  the  narrative, 
"Captain  Bowers  had  settled  down  comfortably  in  his  new  command.  A 
set  of  rules  and  regulations  by  which  Mr.  Joseph  Tasker  was  to  or^er 

—  -1-- —  he  studied  it  with  care, 

_e  chance  of  a  misunder- 


Tho  captain's 


his  life  was  framed  and  hung  in  the  pantry, 
and  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  possib 
standing,  questioned  the  spelling  in  three  instances 
explanation  that  he  had  spelt  those  words  in  the .  American  s 
was  an  untruthful  reflection  upon  a  great  and  f ri.no ay ^nation . 
This  facetious  strain,  which  Jacobs  has  managed  oo  su^r.in  a 
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expense  of  his  nautical  characters,  is  his  chief  source  of  interest 
as  a  sea  novelist.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inr  resting  to  note 
that  Thackeray’s  hilarious  experience  in  reading  one  of  Smollett's 
novels,  Humphrey  d linker,  has  been  duplicated  by  London  in  reading 
In  Borrowed  Plumes,  one  of  Jacobs'  short  stories.  Jack  London 
would,  as  recorded  by  his  wife,  "repeatedly  break  down  until  he 
rolled  and  wept  in  a  near  hysteria  of  uncontrollable  mirth  over 
the  psychology  of  Jacobs’  outraged  skipper. "2° 

Chief  among  the  contemporaries  of  Jacobs  and  London  and  Steven¬ 
son,  who  wrote  nautical  romances,  were  Morgan  Robertson  (1361-1915), 

George  Lewis  Becke  (1857-1913),  and  Rudyard  Kipling  (1865 - ). 

As  a  literary  interpreter  of  India,  the  name  of  Kipling  is  usually 
associated  with  the  cargo-boats  of  the  East  Indies;  but,  like 
Stevenson,  he  came  to  America  for  a  wife  and  for  the  scone  of 
Captains  Courageous  (1897),  a  story  of  the  Grand  Banks.  Becke,  an 
Australian  journalist  who  wrote  several  novels  in  collaboration  with 
Walter  Jeffrey,  portrayed  the  character  of  Bully  Hayes  in  Tom  Wallis 
(1900),  a  freebooter  about  whose  exploits  Stevenson  heard  so  much 
talk  while  he  was  in  the  South  Seas.  A  greater  sea  novelist  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  in  the  opinion  of  London,  was  Robertson, 
the  author  of  Futility  (1898),  a  story  that  was  strangely  prophetic 
of  the  Titantic  disaster  in  1912.  But  even  whilo  these  sea 
novelists  were  flourishing  in  the  late  nineties,  a  greater  nautical 
romancer  than  any  of  them  had  appeared  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Conrad 


20  The  Book  of  Jack  London,  Chapter  XXII. 
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Chapter  VII 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 


In  spite  of  Conrad’s  proximity  to  the  nautical  romancers  who 
flourished  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  has 
little  in  common  with  his  early  contemporaries.  Unlike  Stevenson's, 
his  sea  novels  are  not  "happily  mirthful;"  for  that  attitude  is  not 
in  accord  with  his  conception  of  life.  "it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
wholly  joyous  or  wholly  sad  on  this  earth,"  he  claims.  "The  comic, 
when  it  is  human,  soon  takes  upon  itself  a  face  of  pain;  and  some 
of  our  griefs  (some  only,  not  all,  for  it  is  .the  capacity  for  suffer 
ing  which  makes  man  august  in  the  eyes  of  men)  have  their  source  in 
weaknesses  which  must  be  recognised  with  smiling  compassion  as  the 
common  inheritance  of  us  all.  Joy  and  sorrow  in  this  world  pass 
into  each  other,  mingling  their  forms  and  their  murmurs  in  the  twi¬ 
light  of  life  as  mysterious  as  an  over-shadowed  ocean,  while  the 
dazzling  brightness  of  supreme  hope  lies  far  off,  fascinating  and 
still,  on  the  distant  edge  of  the  horizon. Like  Stevenson's, 
Conrad's  sea  novels  are  "romantic  in  design;"  but  his  artistic 
formula  is  different.  "I  have  my  psychological  aim,  first  of  all," 
he  explains.  "That  is  quite  distinct,  and  then  I  look  out  for  some 
event,  some  personal  adventure,  some  catastrophe  if  you  like,  to 
mot iver  my  chief  characters.  But  I  never  lose  sight  of  my  aim.1 2^ 

Teodor  Jozef  Konrad  Xorzeniowski  (1857-1924),  better  known 
to  English  readers  as  Joseph  Conrad,  was  born  in  the  Ukraine  of 
Poland,  a  country  without  a  seaboard.  When  he  was  four  years  of 
age  his  parents,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  last  Polish  re¬ 
bellion,  were  banished  to  Siberia  by  the  Russian  government. 

Within  three  years  his  mother  died  in  exile,  and  within  five  more 
his  father  died  at  home.  In  the  meantime,  the  young  Conrad  was 
reared  by  an  uncle  and  educated  in  Cracow,  where  he  read  some 
English  classics  in  translation.  At  the  age  of  nine,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  map  of  Africa  and 
said  to  himself,  "When  I  grow  up  I  shall  go  there."  And  at  seven¬ 
teen,  in  spite  of  family  objections,  he  began  to  put  this  resolution 
into  effect  by  going  to  sea  from  Marseilles.  Three  years  later, 
after  having  had  some  adventures  in  the  Mediterranean  and  having 
made  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  he  landed  in  England  for  the 
first  time.  Not  being  able  to  speak  English,  he  spent  five  months 
in  the  coast  trade  in  order  to  learn  the  language.  Then  he  entered 
the  British  merchant  marine  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  in  which  he 
eventually  arose  to  the  rank  of  master  and  became  a  citizen  of  Great 
Britain.  Meanwhile,  Conrad  sailed  all  the  main  trade  routes  of  the 
globe,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Western.  After  spending 


1  A  Personal  Record,  A  Familiar  Preface. 

2  The  Bookman"!  Vol .  LVI,  No.  4. 
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^vinffnbePn^nini^LmSrCant^e  service>  he  retired  from  the  sea, 

"  £  n  i^valihed  home  with  fever  contracted,  bv  a  freak  of 

iurednhim°awavef^0a^  °f  Very  the  hap  of  which  Ld 

afloat  OnnrPH  l  ln  dis  y°uth-  During  his  last  live  years 

Conrad  had  begun  and  completed  a  novel  in  his  moments  of 

manuscript  of  which  was  finally  accepted  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  opening  event  in  his  literary  career. 

sea  nn?fPipeS  ?eve£al  volumes  of  short  stories,  Conrad  wrote  eleven 
tan  ?ifZ-S1X  °f  whlch.are  Oriental  and  five  of  which  arc  Occiden- 
in  setting.  Among  his  Eastern  stories,  Almaver’s  Follv  (1895^ 
Outcast^  the  islands  (1896)  and  The  ResE^I^)^  of  whiih 
portFiytHe  character  of  Captain  Tom  Lingard''’  are  romances  of  the 
ny, ^hipeiago.  The  jigger  of  the  Narcissus  (1898),  Lord  Jim 
(1900)  and  Victory  (19157,  chiefly  studies  in  marine  psychology  and 
exotic  character,  are  also  romances  of  Malaya.  Among  his  Western 
th?  ?°enes  0f  Nostromo  (1903),  Romance  (1903)  and  Chance 
Wo o  +-  t  ^aio  resPectively  on  the  South  American  seaboard,  in  the 
/nn?nNdie^  lnd  i?ear  London‘  And  the  scenes  of  The  Arrow  of  Gold 
»ir  '  and  -he  Rover  (1923),  his  last  works,  areHFaid  in  the 

Mediterranean.  As  might  be  suspected  of  the  sea  novels  of  an  author 
who  spent  twenty  years  afloat,  all  of  these  nautical  romances  have 
a  iirm  basis  in  fact  and  include  a  considerable  element  of  auto¬ 
biography. 


Speaking. of  the  chief  character  in  Almayer's  Folly,  Conrad  save, 
kad  seen  him  for  the  first  time,  some  four  years  before,  from 
the  bridge  of  a  steamer  moored  to  a  rickety  little  wharf  forty 
miles  up,. more  or  less,  a  Bornean  river. "3  As  the  title  would 
imply,  this  romance  of  an  Eastern  river  is  a  story  of  disillusion- 
ment .  Kaspar  Almayer,  a  Dutcn  trader,  has  spent  the  better  part 
oi  a  lifetime  on  the  Pantai,  bent  upon  making  a  fortune  which  has 
ever  eluded  his  grasp.  When  his  generous  benefactor,  Captain 
Lingard,  is  commercially  ruined  by  the  cutthroat  competition  of 
an  Arab  trader,  all  hope  of  falling  heir  to  the  fortune  of  the 
English  trader,  which  he  has  considered  his  by  right  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  that  he  has  made  in  marrying  a  Malay  prot^g^e,  is  dissipated. 
And  when  his  daughter,  by  that  native  wife,  elopes  with  a  Malay 
prince, _Almayer 1 s  disappointment  is  rendered  complete.  An  Outcast 
the  -lands ,  which  treats  of  a  period  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
earlier  than  that  dealt  with  in  Almayer's  Folly,  shows  the  causes 
which  produce  the  results  described  in  the  sequel.  The  outcast  is 
Peter  Willems,  a  fraudulent  clerk,  driven  out  of  Macassar  by  his 
employers  and  brought  to  the  Pantai  by  the  generous  Lingard.  By 
falling  desperately  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  rajah,  Willems 
furnishes  the  wily  native  with  a  means  by  which  to  grasp  the  source 
of  his  benefactor’s  wealth.  For  the  counsellor  to  the  rajah  plays 
upon  the  passion  cf  the  outcast  so  successfully  that  he  is  led  to 
pilot  the  ship  of  an  Arab  trader  up  the  river  discovered  by  the 
English  trader,  thereby  wrecking  the  fortune  of  Lingard  and 


3  A  Personal  Record,  Chapter  IV. 
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dissipating  the  hope  of  Almayer.  And  The  Rescue  treats  of  a  time 
prior  both  to  that  of  Almayer 1 s  Folly  and  to  that  of  An  Outcast 
of  the  Islands .  This  romance  of  the  shallows  shows  Captain  Lingard 
implicated  in  a  revolution  among  the  natives  of  Borneo,  the  acute 
situation  of  which  is  rendered  all  the  more  tense  by  an  English 
yacht  being  stranded  on  the  shoals  of  the  island.  Lingard' s  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  the  craft  afloat  leads  to  his  action  being  misunderstood 
by  the  owner  of  the  yacht  but  to  his  intention  being  comprehended  by 
the  wife  of  the  owner.  The  improper  love  affair  which  develops  is 
terminated  by  the  woman  sailing  southward  and  by  the  captain  steer¬ 
ing  northward. 

Nigger  of  the  Narcissus ,  though  it  describes  the  voyage 
of  a  mercEant ship  from  Bombay  to  London,  is  based  on  the  first 
voyage  of  the  author  from  London  to  Australia.  The  central  char¬ 
acter  in  this  tale  of  the  forecastle  is  James  Wait,  a  St.  Kitts 
negro.  When  Wait  comes  aboard  the  ship,  the  captain,  believing 
that  he  is  ill,  orders  him  to  his  berth;  whereupon  the  crew,  who 
regard  the  negro  as  a  shirker,  grumble  at  the  leniency  of  their 
commander.  Nevertheless,  when  a  storm  threatens  to  submerge  the 
ship,  they  cut  their  way  into  the  forecastle  to  save  their  ship¬ 
mate  from  suffocation.  And  when  Wait  comes  on  deck  again,  the 
captain,  now  believing  that  he  has  been  pretending  illness,  con¬ 
fines  him  to  his  berth  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage;  whereat  the 
crew,  whose  attitude  toward  the  negro  has  undergone  a  change, 
grumble  at  the  severity  of  their  commander.  Thus  the  negro,  from 
the  time  that  he  steps  aboard  at  a  port  in  India  until  the  moment 
that  his  body  is  cast  into  the  sea  in  sight  of  England,  by  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  feelings  of  his  shipmates,  dominates  the  forecastle. 

A  more  thorough  study  in  character,  if  not  in  marine  psychology, 
is  Lord  Jim,  a  story  of  the  consciousness  of  lost  honor.  As  with 
Almayer,  so  with  Jim,  Conrad  would  assure  his  readers  that  "he  is 
not  the  product  of  coldly  p re verted  thinking.  He's  not  a  figure 
of  the  Northern  Mists  either.  One  sunny  morning,  in  the  common¬ 
place  surroundings  of  an  Eastern  roadstead,  I  saw  his  form  pass 
by--appealing--signif icant--under  a  cloud--perf ectly  silent.  Which 
is  as  it  should  be.  It  was  for  me,  with  all  the  svmpathy  of  which 
I  was  capable,  to  seek  fit  words  for  his  meaning."^  And  as  the 
author  has  interpreted  that  form,  Jim  is  the  son  of  an  English 
clergyman,  who,  having  deserted  a  sinking  ship  in  a  moment  of  weak¬ 
ness,  spends  the  rest  of  his  life  in  trying  to  atone  for  that  act 
of  cowardice.  After  wandering  about  the  Malay  Archipelago  for 
several  years,  he  finally  achieves  rehabilitation  in  far  Patusan. 
Being  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  favorite  son  of  a  native 
chieftain,  through  an  error  of  judgment.  Lord  Jim  presents  himself 
to  be  shot  down  by  the  hand  of  the  disconsolate  father.  Such  also 
is  the  consummation  sought  by  the  chief  character  in  Victory,  the 
romance  of  a  woman's  triumph  over  herself.  Lena,  a  strolling  musi¬ 
cian  at  Sourabaya,  a  slave  to  the  senseless  conductor  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  a  prey  to  the  lustful  keeper  of  the  hotel,  follows  without 
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ThereithPvni^°?iable  Swe^e’  Heyst,  to  the  isolation  of  Samburan. 

?  PeaCG  °f  body'  if  not  of  mind»  until  it  is 

sion  that  fL^e-inVaS10n  some  criminals,  victims  of  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  some  gold  hoarded  on  the  island.  When  the 

Jras;LS  arises>  the  woman  sacrifices  her  own  life  to 
save  that  °f  her  lover,  in  that  way  seeking  expatiation  for  living 

unholy  love.  n6V°r  QUlte  becn  able  t0  satis^y  horself  is  not 

tromo  is  essentially  a  tour  de  force,  this  tale 
ol  the  seaboard  is  not  without  some  basis  in  Fact.  The  theft  of 
tne  silver  for  instance,  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  a  similar 

TnrtiPQnt  °h  he  had  heard  during  an  early  voyage  to  the  West 

and  whi?h  was  recalled  to  his  memory  by  reading  an  account 
ol  the  same  exploit  twenty-odd  years  afterwards.  The  central 
character  himself,  Giovanni  Battista  Fidanza,  was  inspired  by  the 
a  Mediterranean  sailor  whom  he  had'known  in^is  youthful 
ofy?hP^ and  Antonia  Avellanos,  the  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  patriot 
Tt  f,  wSiSLr ^^inie,  w&s  modelled  after  an  old  sweetheart  of  his. 

snent  TS  n0^  that,  after  commenting  on  the  time  and  energy 

spent  in  creating  the  people  of  the  Occidental  Republic  and  in 

hAvpt^°tinS  the  P°rt  °f  Sulaco»  and  then  wondering  what  changes 
have  since  come  over  the  turbulent  society,  Conrad  confesses,  "if 

anything  could  induce  me  to  revisit  Sulaco  (I  should  hate  to  see 
Ju4.the?e  cban6es )  it  would  be  Antonia.  And  the  true  reason  for 

bG  frSnk  about  it'j— the  true  reason  is  that  I  have 
modelied  her  on  my  first  love. "5  Not  less  of  an  imaginative  work 
is  Romance  a  story  of  the  West  Indies,  written  in  collaboration 
with  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  This  narrative  of  adventure,  which  has 
?r,VeiT  aPPr°Priate  title,  begins  with  a  young  Englishman’s  flight 
f erroneously  suspected  of  smuggling,  narrates  his  adven¬ 
tures  in  Rio  Medio,  where  he  shields  a  Spanish  girl  from  the  buc¬ 
caneers,  and  ends  with  his  forcible  return  to  England,  falsely 
accused  of  piracy.  The  richness  of  the  Kentish  landscape  betrays 
Conrad’s  hand,  and  the  vividness  of  the  West  India  setting  appears 
to  be  a  reflection  of  his  early  voyages  to  those  islands.  But 
Romance^ Is  not  as  true  to  English  scenery  and  society  as  is  Chance. 
The  chief  character  in  the  latter  story  is  a  woman,  Flora  de”Rarral. 
As  the  daughter  of  a  fraudulent  financier,  she  is  thrown  suddenly 
upon  her  own  resources,  an  event  for  which  she  had  been  poorly 
prepared  by  her  previous  life  of  luxury.  Thoroughly  feminine  in 
her  nature,  she  becomes  passively  subject  to  the  law  of  chance  which 
in  its  endless  chain  of  circumstances,  leads  her  to  the  brink  of 
suicide.  From  such  a  tragic  end  she  is  averted  by  the  timely  inter¬ 
vention  of  Roderick  Anthony,  a  captain  in  the  merchant  marine,  who 
marries  her  out  of  a  feeling  of  pity,  which  soon  grows  into  that  of 
love..  Coming  to  believe  that  the  former  was  his  sole  emotion  in 
offering  her  refuge,  Flora’s  pride  rebels  against  her  dependent 
position,  an  uncomfortable  situation  which  is  made  unendurable 
by  the  hatred  that  her  father  bears  her  husband  for  coming  between 
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his  daughter  and  tho  marriage  of  his  dreams.  The  way  out  is  tragic* 
Anthony  offers  his  wife  her  freedom,  Flora  declares  her  love  for  her 
husband,  and  de  Barral  commits  suicide. 

v;r>nf  -rr?w  2^  6o.ld>  more  than  any  other  romance  that  Conrad 
rrh ■l  '  bl  hlS  y°uthful  experience  in  the  Mediterranean, 

hi s  between  two  notes,  one  telling  how  the  hero  came  to 

?mn^tev,hlSf!dVnnt?!,es  and  the  other  SivinS  the  denouement  of  his 
'/  1  f  '^SR,  e  Carlist  rebellion  as  a  background.  Concerning  the 

a  Lona  Rita,  after  whom  the  central  character  was  modelled,  the 
that  she  was  a  Carlist,  and  of  Basque  blood  at  that, 
y  owe  thing  of  a  lioness  in  the  expression  of  her  courageous 
cc  (especialiy  when  she  let  her  hair  down),  and  with  the  volatile 
°Ul  ?f  5  sParrow  dressed  in  fine  Parisian  feathers,  which 

And  ThP  R L1?  °r  com^g  °ff  di sconcert ingly  at  unexpected  moments."6 7 
And  fhe  Rover,  Conrad's  last  work,  is  another  romance  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  with  the  Napoleonic  war  as  a  background.  The  chief 
character  is  Jean  Pcyrol,  formerly  a  gunner  in  the  French  Navy  but 
?  freebooter  among  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast.  He  runs  the 
British  blockade,  retires  from  the  sea  and  settles  down  on  Escampobai 
farm.  But  when  Peyrol  finds  the  melancholy  mistress  of  Escampobar 
forcibly  married  to  a  cowardly  sansculotte,  he  goes  to  sea  again 
JSrrSnSi  b2th  himse11'  and  the  sansculotte  to  certain  death  amid  * 
?C^?*fleet;  Arr?w  2l  and  The  Rover,  with  the 

Carlist  rebellion  and  tE^Nip3T?onic  war  as  historical  backgrounds 
come  nearer  to  being  historical  novels  than  any  other  nautical 
romances  that  Conrad  ever  wrote. 


In  making  a  running  review  of  the  sea  novels  of  Conrad  with 
purpose  of  discovering  the  literary  passions  of  the  author,  we  find 
the t  such  personal  adventures"  as  he  chose  to  describe,  to  motivate 
his  chief  characters"  and  to  achieve  his  "psychological  aims" 
betray  two  unmistakably;  namely,  the  sea  and  woman.  These  two* 
passions  are  evident  especially  in  his  romances  of  the  Mediterranean 
wherein  they  tend  to  merge  into  one  another.  In  The  Arrow  of  Gold 
for  instance.  Monsieur  George,  who  is  strongly  reSiHiscent  oT  the-' 
young  Conrad,  confesses,  "Woman  and  the  sea  revealed  themselves  to 
me  altogether,  as  it  were:  two  mistresses  of  life's  values.  The 
illimitable  greatness  of  the  one,  the  unfathomable  seduction  of  the 
other  working  their  immemorial  spells  from  generation  to  generation 
i ell  upon  my  heart  at  last:  a  common  fortune,  an  unforgettable 
memory  of  the  sea's  formless  might  and  of  the  sovereign  charm  in  that 
woman  s  form  wherein  there  seemed  to  beat  the  pulse  of  divinity 
rather  than  blood. "7  3 


1 .  The  Sea 

As  a  painter  of  seascapes  in  words,  Conrad  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  that  has  appeared  in  thi  history  of  the  sea  novel  since 

6  The  Mirror  of  tho  Sea,  The  "Tremolino." 

7  Part  II,  chapter  IV. 
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R^?£CwT°te  hiS  rorrantic  descriptions  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
oth  writers  possessed  of  poetic  sensibility  in  a  high  degree  it 

language  ^nc^with  thCir  Plctorial  a^t .  With  a  greater  command  of 
language,  and  with  a  greater  mastery  of  style,  the  seascapes  of  the 

realistic  AndS?h?r?ta0Ula^  tha?  th°S6  °f  the  American,  are  more 
realistic.  And  this  impression  of  reality  appears  not  only  in  his 

descriptions  of  the  sea  but  also  in  his  pictures  jf  the  ships  that 

saii  upon  it  and  m  his  portraits  of  the  men  that  sail  in  them. 

Under  the  descriptive  hand  of  Conrad,  ships  acquire  a  certain  sen- 

tiency  and  the  forces  of  nature  to  which  they  are  subject  take  on 

rnqvyhp0i«?HG^?a^SCt^r,  b°th  P°ssessin6  an  inchoate  consciousnes s  which 
ration  nf d  t°  b?rdSr  on  the  Poetic  fallacy.  But  this  personifi- 

Ur  Phenomena  is  not  the  reflection  of  an  idealistic 

noianoo?hye  M  SUCh  as  we  find  exhlbited  in  the  nautical 

thp?oc!  u°f  Melvii1?‘  Himself  without  delusions,  Conrad  has  ncver- 
e®n  mindful  of  the  fact  that  sailors  are  prone  to  interpret 
the  inconstant  aspect  of  the  sea  in  that  way,  and  he  has  furnished 
ample  evidence  of  that  tendency  in  his  sea  novels.  Smashed 

Conrad’s,  descriptions  of  Oriental  waters,  in  which  the  scenes 
oi  most  of  his  sea  stories  are  laid,  are  as  richly  colored  as 

1f„caPable  of  making  them.  Suggestive  of  tropical  luxur¬ 
iance  itsell ,  they  have  a  sensuous  appeal  that  is  drawn  from  the 
pu  e  y  physical  aspect  of  nature.  To  produce  an  impression  of  real- 
lty,  he  has  played  upon  every  sense  of  the  reader  that  is  capable 
ol  reacting  to  a  verbal  stimulation.  The  glare  of  light  and  the 
murkiness  of  fog,  the  odor  of  redolent  wood  and  the  scent  of  decay- 
ing  vegetation, ^ the  stiffling  sensation  of  heat  and  the  oppressive 
el  feet  of  humidity,  the  deathly  stillness  of  the  islands  and  the 
uni athomable  mystery  that  hovers  about  them,  all  these  aspects  of  the 
tropics  are  brought  to  bear  upon  our  inner  senses.  Yet  Conrad’s 
descriptions  of  Oriental  waters  are  not  photographic  reproductions 
ol  Eastern  scenes.  Recalled  from  past  experience  and  seen  m  romantic 
retrospect,  his  pictures  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  bear  the  stamp  of 
youthful  impressions  rather  than  of  mature  reflections.  "And  this 

1Sa  d  fee  Hast,"  says  Marlowe.  "I  have  seen  its  secret  places 
and  have  looked  into  its  very  soul;  but  now  I  see  it  always  from 
a  small  boat,  a  high  outline  of  mountains,  blue  and  afar  in  the 
morning;  like  faint  mist  at  noon;  a  jagged  wall  of  purple  at  sunset. 

I  have  the  feel  of  the  oar  in  my  hand,  the  vision  of  a  scorching 
blue  sea  in  my  eyes.  And  I  see  a  bay,  a  wide  bay,  smooth  as  glass 
and  polished  like  ice,  shimmering  in  the  dark.  A  red  light  burns 
far  off  upon  the  gloom  of  the  land,  and  the  night  is  soft  and  warm. 

We  drag  at  the  oars  with  aching  arms,  and  suddenly  a  puff  of  wind, 
a  puff  faint  and  tepid  and  laden  with  strange  oo.ors  of  blossoms,  of 
aromatic  wood,  comes  out  of  the  still  night--the  first  sigh  of  the 
East  on  my  face.  That  I  can  never  forget.  It  was  impalpable  and 
enslaving,  like  a  charm,  " 
delight . "o 


like  a  whispered  promise  of  mysterious 


8  Youth, 
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And  this  is  th 
romances  of  Malaya,  such 
and  Almayer 1 s  Folly.  In 


sort  of  atmosphere 
as  The  Rescue. 


that  pervades 
An  Outcast  of 


Conrad ' s 

— —  -  -  -  -  -  -  --  the  Islands 

viol HTn o-  liffio — 7"  rhat  t^°Pical  setting,  promising  much  but 
ft  i,  Jk.t  rt  *’  Captain  Lingard  makes  and  loses  a  fortune.  There 
arnsnrhwf  lA  e°n^r°^B  captain  carries  such  adventurers  as  jBr- 

fh  sea  bffore  At  Ahayer’  "ho-  wlth  the  J^Sle  behind  them  and 
thh  ?Lb  hr  th  ’  ilve  ln  hope  and  dle  ln  despair.  There  it  is 
and  the  brown  women»  living  in  forcible  idleness 

and  with  all  hd  thG  luxurlant  vegetation,  love  with  all  the  abandoi 
love  pa?S101?  tdat  are  characteristic  of  the  East,  a 

in  no  no  'ah  Ae  tr?Pi?al  shower,  is  quick  in  coming  and  quick 
S  &•  And  there  it  is  that  the  whites  and  the  browns  plot 
among  themselves,  with  each  other  and  against  one  another,  with  the 
forces  of  nature  seemingly  plotting  against 'them  all.  To  the  reade: 
such  an  atmosphere  is  at  once  both  enslaving  and  repugnant,  and 
evidently  calculated  to  produce  that  effect  in  accordance  with  a 
psychological  aim." 


Among  Occidental  waters,  Conrad  preferred  the  Mediterranean, 
a  preference  which  he  shared  with  Cooper  and  Marryat.  Unlike  his 
stories  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  principals  of  which  are 
generally  motivated  by  gold  lust  and  commercial  endeavor  his 
romances  of  the  Roman  Lake  are  given  primarily  to  the  adventure 
that  is  attendant  upon  war.  But  like  his  descriptions  of  Eastern 
scenes,  his  pictures  of  the  midland  sea  bear  the  impress  of  vouthfuJ 
memories.  The  charm  of  the  Mediterranean  dwells  in  the  unforgetta¬ 
ble  flavor  of  my  early  days,"  says  Conrad,  "and  to  this  hour  this 
sea,  upon  which  the  Romans  alone  ruled  without  dispute,  has  kept 
for  me  the  fascination  of  youthful  romance.  The  very  first  Christ¬ 
mas  night  I  ever  spent  away  from  land  was  employed  in  running  before 
a  Gulf  of  j_.yons  gale,  which  made  the  old  ship  groan  in  every  timber 
as  she  skipped  before  it  over  the  short  seas  until  we  brought  her 
to,  battered  and  out  of  breath,  under  the  lee  of  Majorca,  where  the 
smooth  water  was  torn  by  fierce  cat's-paws  under  a  very  stormy  sky. 


If  we  bear  this  autobiographical  incident  in  mind,  it  is 
not  strange  to  find  Monsieur  George,  the  hero  of  The  Arrow  of  Gold 
beginning  his  adventures  by  meeting  Dona  Rita,  theTEerolne  of  IKe~' 
story,  in  Marseilles  during  the  carnival  season;  or  to  find  him 
seeking,  for  his  smuggling  expedition,  the  services  of  old  Dominic, 
an  Italian  sailor  with  whom  Conrad  sailed  in  his  early  days.  His 
nocturnal  excursion  across  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  che 
coast  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  that 
intensely  romantic  tale.  And  it  is  out  of  the  Mediterranean  that 
old  Peyrol, .the  chief  character  in  The  Rover,  appears  to  spend 
awhile  ashore,  and  into  the  same  sea  that  he  disappears  to  return 
no  more.  His  race  to  death  with  a  British  man-of-war  is  a  climax 
befitting  his  stormy  life.  Thus,  with  the  youthful  shade  of  the 
author  appearing  in  the  person  of  Monsieur  George,  and  with  the 
shadow  of  the  author's  shipmate  appearing  in  the  character  of  Jean 
Peyrol,  Conrad  paid  his  tribute  to  t^e  incomparable  sea. 

9  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  The  Nursery  of  the  Craft. 
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Since  most  of  his  admirable  men  are  sailors,  or  have  been 
sailors  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  the  part  that  the  sea  has 
played  in  molding  such  strong  characters  as  those  of  Monsieur 
George  and  Jean  Peyrol  represents  an  influence  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  making  an  appreciation  of  Conrad's  seamen.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  his  seamen  are  vile  in  nature,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  they  make  the  poorest  sort  of  sailors.  It  is  also  true  that 
many  of  them  are  not  wizards  intellectually,  but  it  must  be  granted 
that  they  have  been  proven  by  a  hard  master  morally.  Hence, 
wherever  they  go,  they  command  the  respect  of  their  fellowmen. 

Even  though  Captain  Lingard  wields  a  despotic  sway  over  the  natives 
of  Sambir,  they  have  learned  through  long  association  that  the  frown 
of  the  bluff  seaman  means  less  than  the  smiles  of  many  men;  and 
even  while  Jim  is  nursing  the  consciousness  of  lost  honor,  the 
natives  of  Patusan  by  common  consent  dub  him  "Lord."  Roderick 
Anthony  may  know  very  little  about  women,  but  his  unselfish  atti¬ 
tude  humbles  the  pride  and  melts  the  heart  of  one;  and  Nostromo 
may  feel  that  he  has  not  been  properly  rewarded  for  his  public 
services,  yet  the  English  are  quick  to  recognise  his  genius  and 
are  glad  to  claim  him  as  "Our  Man."  Manual  del  Popolo  is  an  odd 
mixture  of  the  beastly  and  the  humane,  at  once  both  attractive  and 
repellent  in  his  personality;  and  so  is  James  Wait,  at  one  moment 
cunning  enough  to  make  his  weakness  an  object  of  pity  and  at  the 
next  terror-stricken  by  the  orospect  of  death.  Wait  has,  in  fact, 
but  one  Gounter-part  in  the  novel  of  the  sea,  and  that  is  Jackson, 
in  Melville's  Redburn,  an  invalid  who  rules  the  forecastle  of  the 
Highlander  as  absolutely  as  the  negro  does  that  of  the  Narcissus. 

The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  of  itself  furnishes  a  whole  gallery 
of  seamen  wKo,  in  their  miscomprehension  of  the  motives  that 
animate  both  the  captain  and  the  negro,  provide  ample  proof  of 
Conrad’s  knowledge  of  marine  psychology.  Besides  the  portrait 
of  James  Wait  whining  in  the  forecastle,  there  are  the  pictures 
of  Captain  Allistoun  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  crew,  chief- 
mate  Baker  punctuating  his  talk  with  grunts,  the  cockney  Donkin 
trying  to  make  trouble  among  the  men,  old  Singleton  speaking  seldom 
but  pointedly,  and  the  cook  Podmore  striving  to  evangelise  his  ship¬ 
mates.  Each  of  them  is  possessed  of  a  distinct  personality,  but 
all  of  them  are  true  representatives  of  "the  everlasting  children 
of  the  mysterious  sea"--a  phrase  which  has  given  currency  to- the 
romance  in  America.  All  of  Conrad's  seamen  lead  melancholy  lives, 
and  the  most  admirable  of  them  come  to  tragic  ends;  yet  there  is 
a  saving  grain  of  optimism  in  the  tenacity  with  which  they  struggle 
with  their  problems,  and  in  the  courage  with  which  they  refuse  to 
yield  to  them,  all  of  which  is  in  accordance  with  his  claim  that 
"it  is  the  capacity  for  suffering  which  makes  man  august  in  the 
eyes  of  men." 

The  attitude  of  the  seaman  toward  the  Narcissus ,  an  intimate 
and  affectionate  one,  is  characteristic  of  Conrad ' s  regard  for 
ships.  His  sea-going  craft  are  either  beautiful  or  at  least  ro¬ 
mantic,  because,  with  a  few  exceptions  like  the  rusty  old  steamer 
Patna  in  Lord  Jim,  they  are  sailing  vessels.  Unlike  the  fleet 
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brigantines  oi  Cooper,  which  approach,  perfection  in  marine  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  harks  and  hrigs  of  Conrad  are  not  without  faults.  And 
it  is  for  the  reason  that  his  sailors  have  to  humor  these  faults 
that  they  come  to  know  their  ships  intimately  and  to  believe  that 
something^  sentient  dwells  in  them.  The  attitude  of  Captain  Lingard 
'owards  his  brig  Lightning ,  for  instance,  not  only  explains  why 
sailors  do  not  regard  the" use  of  the  pronoun  "she"  as  a  misnomer, 
but  it  also  shows  why  Conrad  looked  upon  the  sea  and  woman  as  "two 
mistresses  of  lif e ’ s'  values . "  "To  him,"  that  is  to  say,  to  Lingard, 
she  was  as  full  of  life  as  the  great  world.  He  felt  her  live  in 
every  motion,  in  every  roll,  in  every  sway  of  her  tapering  masts, 
of  those  masts  whose  painted  trucks  move  forever,  to  the  seaman’s 
uye,  against  the  clouds  or  against  the  stars.  To  him  she  was  aluay; 
precious--like  old  love;  always  desirable — Like  a  strange  woman; 
always  tender- -like  a  mother:  always  f aithful--like  a  favorite 
daughter  of  a  man’s  heart. 


2 .  Woman 

Although  feminine  characters  are  given  considerable  prominence 
in  his  sea  novels,  yet  Conrad  was  never  solely  preoccupied  with 
the  emotion  of  love.  Like  Stevenson’s,  the  love  of  gold  is  often 
a  stronger  motive  than  the  love  of  woman  in  directing  the  affairs 
of  his  seamen;,  but  unlike  Stevenson,  he  made  no  conscious  effort 
to  avoid  the  love  story.  That  some  novelists  have  chosen  to  treat 
that  emotion  charily  does  not,  of  course,  dispute  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  whether  the  activities  of  men  be 
confined  to  land  or  sea;  and  the  recognition  of  that  fact,  combined, 
with  an  enthusiasm  like  his  for  women,  accounts  for  the  prominent 
part  that  they  play  in  his  sea  stories.  Yet  Conrad’s  hold  on  real¬ 
ity  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  attach  the  love  story  to  every 
plot,  as  Cooper  has  done,  and  too  sane  to  allow  him  to  drag  feminine 
characters  into  every  adventure,  as  Russell  has  done.  In  a  strictly 
nautical  romance,  like  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus ,  for  example,  the 
do  not  appear  at  all.  Renee,  when  we  come  to  consider  some  of  his 
representative  women,  such  as  Nina  Almayer  in  Almayer  *  s  Folly,  Mrs. 
Gould  in  Nostromo ,  Mrs,  Travers  in  The  Rescue,  Flora  de  Barral  in 
Chance ,  Lena  in  Victory,  Dona  Rita  in  The  Arrow  of  Gold,  and  Arlette 
in  The  Rover,  we  are  dealing  with  what  may  be  caTIeH  romances  of 
the  harbor  rather  than  novels  of  the  sea  proper. 

Of  Conrad’s  Malay  women,  Nina  Almayer  is  the  most  interesting. 
This  preference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a  mixture  of  bloods, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  conflict  -of  emotions  that  makes  her  characte 
the  most  pathetic.  Born  in  Sambir  and  educated  in  Singapore,  when 
she  returns  to  the  Pantai  that  has  seen  better  times,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  lonely  girl  should  respond  with  all  the  abandon  of 
Per  wild  nature  to  the  passionate  appeal  of  the  native  prince,  Dain 
Maroola.  Since  her  mother's  relentless  hatred  for  the  white  race 
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serves  only  to  make  the  girl  more  restless,  and  since  her  father'; 
moral  degradation  is  not  oven  deserving  of  her  pity,  it  is  a  posit i 
relief  when  Nina  escapes  from  the  Pantai  and  flees  across  the  sea 
with  Dain.  Though  it  is  accomplished  at  the  price  of  sacrificing 
what  is  leit  of  the  character  of  Almayer,  her  decision  to  forsake 
her  waite  father  i or  her  dark  lover  is  the  one  hopeful  incident  ii 
that  otherwise  sombre  romance  of  an  Eastern  River  Hem  is,  core- 
over,  one  of  the  few  love  affairs  that  comes  to  a  iv-io  y  :onclusion 
in  Conrad's  sea  novels. 

Since  Mrs.  Gould's  romance  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  there  is  no 
such  way  out  of  her  troubles.  After  meeting  and  marrying  Charles 
uould  in  Europe,  she  has  followed  him  to  a  Latin-American  republic 
where  he  gives  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  exploitation  of  a 
silver  mine.  As  the  wife  of  such  a  financial  power  she  occupies 
from  the  beginning  an  enviable  position  in  the  society  of  Sulaco, 
but  by  virtue  of  her  own  personality  she  comes  to  occupy  a  much 
higher  place  in  the  confidence  of  its  peoole.  When  she  discovers 
that  her  husband's  love  is  slowly  fading  away,  she  keeps  up  a  cheer 
ful  front  and  confides  in  no  one.  Being,  childless  herself  and  re¬ 
garding  her  husband  as  childish,  her  love  gradually  changes  from 
the  nuptial  to  the  maternal..  And  when  the  republic  passes  through 
one  of  its  periodic  revolutions,  she  comes  out  of  it  wiser  and 
stronger  than  ever  before.  So  completely  does  Mrs.  Gould  hold  the 
confidence  of  everyone  who  comes  under  the  charm  of  her  personality 
that  she  is  the  one  person  in  all  Sulaco  to  whom  the  embittered 
Nostromo  would  disclose  the  secret  of  the  hidden  treasure. 

Mrs.  Travers  is  another  childless  wife  of  the  leisurely  class. 
Married  to  Martin  Travers  for  the  sake  of  social  position,  she  has 
been  kept  busy  running  away  from  matrimonial  tedium.  While  they 
are  cruising  in  the  Orient,  she  allows  herself  to  be  entertained 
by  the  introspective  d'Alcacer,  a  Spanish  guest,  whom  her  husband 
has  brought  along  for  the  want  of  somebody  to  talk  to.  When  the 
yacht  is  stranded  on  the  shoals  of  Borneo,  and  Captain  Lingard 
appears  on  the  scene,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  woman  of  her 
nature  and  in  her  position  would  react  favorably  to  the  refreshing 
spectacle  of  a  man  without  guile.  Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Travers  has 
been  associated  with  men  of  such  shallow  character  that  she  is 
incapable  of  bringing  herself  to  repose  full  confidence  in  any  one 
of  them.  Hence,  her  failure  to  keep  faith  in  Lingard  at  a  critical 
moment  not  only  wrecks  the  fortune  of  a  man  to  whom  she  owes  the 
deepest  gratitude  but  also  casts  her  into  the  profoundest  remorse. 

Flora  de  Barral  also  makes  a  loveless  marriage,  but  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  motive.  Being  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  her  fortune  in  a 
financial  crash  and  her  father  in  penal  servitude,  her  character  is 
embittered  by  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  As  the  victim  of  a 
scheming  governess  who  deserts  her,  as  a  member  of  the  household 
of  the  good-natured  but  narrow-minded  Fynes  who  never  forget  her 
disgrace,  as  a  dependent  in  the  family  of  ’relatives  who  are  incap¬ 
able  of  appreciating  her  refinement,  as  the  companion  of  an  old 


lady  who  finds  her  cheerless  company,  as  the  governess  of  some 
children  whose  father  makes  love  to  her,  an 1  as  a  teacher  in  a 
kindergarten  school  which  wrecks  her  nerves,  Flora  comes  to  "be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human  kindness  in  the  world. 
Passively  submitting,  in  truly  feminine  fashion,  to  ever-changing 
circumstances,  she  is  contemplating  self-destruction  when  Captain 
Anthony,  with  all  his  masculine  thickness,  reads  aright  the  cause 
of  her  melancholia  and  takes  her  unto  himself.  And  that  last 
barrier  of  pride,  which  makes  her  rebel  at  the  thought  of  being 
dependent  on  a  man  who  has  married  her  out  of  a  feeling  of  pity, 
is  finally  broken  dov/n  when  Anthony  makes  the  great  renunciation. 

%• 

Lena  is  another  woman  whose  spirit  has  been  broken  by  a 
pitiless  existence.  Without  the  protection  of  parents  and  without 
the  refuge  of  a  home,  she  has  led  a  monotonous  life  among  the 
strolling  musicians  about  the  Malay  Archipelago.  When  she  finally 
reaches  Sourabaya,  where  she  is  relentlessly  driven  to  work  by 
the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  and  where  she  is  constantly 
troubled  by  the  approaches  of  the  keeper  of  the  hotel,  she  is  a 
subject  fit  for  suicide.  Hence,  after  a  very  short  acquaintance, 
she  is  ready  to  follow  Ileyst  to  Samburan,  where  the  Swede  is  wont 
to  indulge  his  taste  for  solitude.  And  when  their  peaceful  but 
unconventional  mode  of  living  is  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of 
some  criminals  in  search  of  gold,  the  woman  proves  her  love  for 
the  man  by  submitting  to  the  nauseous  endearments  of  one  of  them, 
and  by  suffering  death  at  the  hands  of  another.  Though  Lena’s 
attempt  to  save  her  lover's  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  is 
a  victory  in  performance,  a  greater  victory  is  the  one  she  gains 
thereby  over  herself. 

A  strange  woman  is  Dona  Rita,  the  Spanish  beauty  who  wears 
an  arrow  of  gold  in  her  hair.  As  the  heiress  to  the  immense  for¬ 
tune  of  Henry  Allegre,  an  eccentric  painter  from  whom  she  has 
received  an  unconventional  training,  Rita  is  pursued  by  many 
fortune-hunters,  one  of  whom,  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
would  make  her  his  mistress.  Without  yielding  to  the  passion  of 
Don  Carlos,  she  supports  his  ambitious  schemes  by  making  contribu¬ 
tions  from  her  private  purse  and  by  enlisting  adventurers  for  his 
hopeless  cause.  In  this  way  she  meets  Monsieur  George,  her  one 
disinterested  suitor,  for  whom  she  silently  and  femininely  express¬ 
es  her  preference  by  omitting  to  wear  the  golden  arrow  in  his 
presence.  And  when  he  endangers  his  life  to  shield  her  from  the 
menace  of  a  crazy  lover,  she  makes  a  declaration  of  love  and  follow 
him  into  voluntary  exile.  But  when  George  again  endangers  his 
life  to  fight  a  duel  in  her  behalf,  the  realisation  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  name  must  prove  a  burden  to  him  drives  Rita  into 
obscurity. 

Stranger  still  is  the  character  of  Arlette,  the  melancholy 
mistress  of  Escampobar  farm.  As  a  girl,  she  was  uni ortunately  the 
witness  to  the  death  of  her  mother  and  father  at  the  hands  of  the 
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Terrorists;  and  as  a  girl  she  was  forcibly  married  to  Scevola,  one 
of  the  murderers  of  her  parents.  Ever  since  her  girlhood  the  sight 
of  the  cowardly  sansculotte  has  been  a  constant  reminder  of  that 
bloody  hour,  the  memory  of  which  has  brought  her  to  the  border  of 
insanity.  She  appears  to  live  in  a  daze  until  Lieutenant  Real 
comes  into  her  life  and  recalls  her  from  the  past.  Like  Nina  Al- 
mayer's  love  affair,  Arlette  ’  s  romance  docs  not  come  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  without  the  payment  of  an  awful  price.  Old  Peyrcl, 
spurred  on  by  the  rank  injustice  of  the  case,  undertakes  the  dan¬ 
gerous  commission  of  her  lover,  and  sacrifices  both  himself  and 
Scevola  in  the  execution  of  it.  Thus  this  strange  woman,  without 
a  conscious  effort  on  her  part,  became  the  directing  force  in  the 
lives  of  these  men. 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  much  easier  to  tell  what  Conrad's 
women  do  than  to  tell  what  they  really  are:  for  their  personalities 
are  so  elusive  that  their  characters  defy  all  attempts  at  an  accur¬ 
ate  analysis.  And  to  say  that  by  their  deeds  we  know  them  is  not 
to  say  that  we  know  what  they  will  do  under  any  given  circumstance. 
Feminine  in  character,  any  one  of  them  may  be  compared  with  another 
but  no  two  of  them  are  nearly  alike.  And  since  they  are  not  cast 
in  the  same  mold,  we  recognise  at  a  glance  that  they  are  radically 
different  from  the  conventional  types  of  heroines  that  have  been 
held  before  us  during  the  development  of  the  sea  novel;  so  different 
indeed,  that  they  remind  us  neither  of  the  heloless  females  of 
Cooper  nor  of  the  very  capable  ones  of  Russell.  As  to  whether 
Conrad  thoroughly  understood  the  feminine  character  or  not,  opinions 
may  differ;  but,  as  far  as  their  external  bearing  is  concerned,  a 
positive  conclusion  is  warrantable.  The  chief  attraction  of  his 
women,  on  the  whole,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  appear  to  be  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  physical  appeal  to  men;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
trade  upon  sex  in  their  association  with  men.  Passive  in  nature, 
they  come  to  less  violent  ends  than  his  seamen,  but  they  struggle 
none  the  less  with  problems  of  their  own  and  lead  the  melancholy 
existence  common  to  all. 

The  pessimism  that  pervades  the  sea  novels  of  Conrad  is 
probably  the  chief  reason  why  he  is  not  a  popular  author.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  tragedy  sensible  throughout  the  course  of  his 
narratives,  which  becomes  especially  impressive  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  stories.  Not  one  of  these  nautical  romances  have,  in  truth, 
what  may  be  called  the  happy  ending.  In  The  Rescue ,  the  yachting 
party  goes  on  its  way  in  safety,  leaving  Captain  Lingard  to  ponder 
over  the  wreckage  of  his  fortune;  in  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands , 
just  as  Willems  is  about  to  go  back  to  the  wiFe  he  has  deserted,  he 
is  shot  down  by  the  woman  he  has  scorned;  in  Aimayer 1 s  Folly,  the 
attempt  of  Aimayer  to  erase  the  footprints  of  his  daughter'  from  the 
sands  serves  only  to  impress  them  the  deencr  on  his  memory;  in 
The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  the  negro  fights  death  throughout  the 
voyage  only  to  die  in  sight  of  land;  in  Lord  Jim,  Jim  goes  to  meet 
death  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  face  it;  in 
Victory,  Lena’s  sacrifice  of  her  own  life  to  save  that  of  her  lover 
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seems  to  be  in  vain  when  he  takes  bis  own  a  moment  later;  in 
host romp,  Battista  is  mistaken  for  an  adventurer  and  is  slain  in 
Zhe  dark  by  the  father  of  the  girl  that  he  loves;  in  Chance ,  soon 
after  Anthony  wins  the  love  of  his  wife,  he  loses  his  life  in  an 
accident;  in  The  Arrow  of  Gold,  Rita  deserts  her  lover  as  soon  as 
she  realises  that  her  reputation  is  a  burden  to  him;  and  in  The 
Rover ,  Peyrol  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  British  were  it  not 
necessary  to  destroy  she  sansculotte  and  to  deceive  the  enemy.  In 
every  case,  it  is  the  irony  of  circumstance  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  tragedy,  with  every  step  leading  to  it  so  carefully  arranged, 
and  with  the  atmosphere  befitting  it  so  naturally  conceived,  that 
the  result  has  all  the  appearance  of  inevitability.  To  Conrad  the 
sea  and  life  itself,  though  beautiful,  were  Cruel,  and  he  had  to  be 
true  to  his  tragic  muse.  It  is  only  in  the  nature  of  the  ships  that 
sail  upon  the  one,  and  in  the  character  of  the  women  that  lend  value 
to  the  other,  that  his  seamen  find  their  reward. 

Another  reason  why  Conrad  is  not  a  popular  author  lies  in 
his  method  of  narration.  He  seldom  began  a  novel  at  the  beginning 
proper,  but  generally  started  about  the  middle  of  the  story  and 
looped  backward  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  a  method  that  he 
usually  followed  even  in  describing  the  individual  episodes  of  a 
novel.  And  sometimes  the  detail  of  what  appears  to  be  an  important 
episode, is  crowded  into  a  short  chapter,  while  that  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  trivial  incident  is  attenuated  into  a  long  one.  To  the 
confusion  arising  out  of  the  apparently  irregular  sequence  of  events, 
and  out  of  the  seemingly  abnormal  treatment  of  them,  is  added  that 
growing  out  of  the  indefinite  representation  of  time,  an  obscurity  . 
which,  in  a  novel  dealing  with  a  lengthy  period  and  stretching  over 
a  wide  panorama,  becomes  very  teasing.  In  several  of  his  sea  stories 
Conrad  played  the  omnipresent  author,  but  he  preferred  to  tell  them 
in  the  first  person.  The  story  may  be  told  by  a  character  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  action,  as  it  is  done  by  a  member  of  the  crew  in 
The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus ,  and  by  the  hero  himself  in  The  Arrow 
oT  Gold;  or  it  may  be  told"  by  one  who  has  been  a  witness  to  the 
action,  as  it  is  done  by  Captain  Marlowe  in  Lord  Jim,  and  by  Captain 
Davidson  in  Victory.  But  since  one  person  can  not  always  be  supposed 
to  have  been  present  at  every  event,  two  or  more  may  share  in  the 
narration,  just  as  Marlowe  and  Powell  do  in  Chance .  This  indirect 
method  of  narration,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  sometimes  trying  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader;  for  the  endless  comments  of  Captain  Marlov/e, 
for  instance,  become  very  tiresome.  But  it  must  be  granted  that  his 
conversational  tone  in  Lord  Jim,  incidentally  the  manner  of  a  seaman, 
lends  to  the  narration  a  sense  of  reality. 

And  still  another  reason  why  Conrad  is  not  a  popular  author 
lies  in  the  element  of  strangeness,  that  subtle  something  which  for 
the  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  the  exotic.  It  is  probably  due 
not  only  to  his  Polish  nationality  but  also  to  his  French  literary 
inheritage.  Among  French  novelists,  for  example,  the  influence  of 
Flaubert,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  handling  of  that  group  of 
sailors  aboard  the  Narcissus ,  is  more  than  implied  in  Conrad's 
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"pleasant  fancy  that  the  shade  of  old  Flaubert- -who  imagined  him¬ 
self  to  be  (among  other  things)  a  descendant  of  Vikings- -might  have 
hovered  with  amused  interest  over  the  docks  of  a  2, 000- ton  steamer 
called  the  Adowa ,  on  board  of  which,  gripped  by  che  inclement 
winter  alongside  a  quay  in  Rouen,  the  tenth  chapter  of  A 1  mayor ' s 
Folly  was  begun.  And  among  English  novelists  ,  tin  influence 

of  Henry  James,  who  was  himself  under  the  spoil  of  continental 
writers,  is  more  than  inferential.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
Conrad's  indirect  method  of  approaching  character  and  situation, 
and  his  habitual  practice  of  walking  around  them  and  of  viewing 
them  from  ail  angles,  meanwhile  making  disquieting  hints  about 
them,  his  confession  that  James'  "books  stand  on  my  shelves  in  a 
place  whose  accessibility  proclaims  the  habit  of  frequent  commun¬ 
ion"^  would  indicate  that  they  did  not  stand  there  in  vain. 

As  for  the  sea  novelists  under  whose  influence  Conrad  carae 
in  his  formative  period,  they  are  confessediy  Marryat  and  Cooper. 

At  the  mention  of  their  names,  however,  the  recollection  of  their 
discarded  literary  modes  would  seem  to  deny  any  relationship.  Yet 
Conrad's  pride  in  the  British  mercantile  service,  even  though  he 
is  a  Pole,  is  just- as  great  as  Marryat ' s  was  in  the  naval;  and 
Cooper  and  Conrad,  even  while  a  century  separates  them,  are  at 
one  in  their  poetical  conception  of  the  sea.  "Perhaps  no  two  au¬ 
thors  of  fiction  influenced  so  many  lives,"  he  says,  "and  gave  to 
so  many  the  initial  impulse  tov/ards  a  glorious  or  a  useful  career. 
Through  the  distances  of  space  and  time  those  two  men  of  another 
race  have  shaped  also  the  life  of  the  writer  of  this  appreciation. 
Life  is  life,  and  art  is  art--and  truth  is  hard  to  find  in -either. 
Yet  in  testimony  to  the  achievement  of  both  these  autnors  it  may 
be  said  that,  in  the  case  of  the  writer  at  least,  the  youthful 
glamour,  the  headlong  vitality  of  the  one  and  the  profound  sympathy, 
the  artistic  insight  of  the  othcr--to  which  he  had  surrendered-- 
have  withstood  the  brutal  shock  of  facts  and  the  wear  of  laborious 
years.  He  has  never  regretted  his  surrender . "13 

Although  Conrad  has  given  the  sea  novel  the  greatest  vogue 
that  it  has  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Cooper,  his  influence  on 
contemporary  sea  novelists  has  not  been  as  direct  as  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s.  Owing  to  his  exotic  quality  which  does  not  lend  itself 
to  ready  imitation,  to  his  melancholy  attitude  to  which  popular 
authors  do  not  give  expression,  to  his  extensive  and  peculiar 
nautical  experience  of  which  few  or  no  sea  writers  arc  possessed, 
his  influence  had  been  of  an  indirect  kind.  If  there  are  any 
living  sea  novelists  who  have  paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitation, 

they  are  probably  David  Bone  (1873  - )  and  William  McFee,(1881 

- ).  In  The  Brassbounder  (1910),  rh^  former  has  narrated  some 

of  his  early  adventures  aboard  a  square-rigger ;  and  in  Casuals 
of  the  Sea  (1916),  the  latter  has  described  the  voyage  of  the 


11  A  Personal  Record,  Chapter  I. 

12  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters ,  Henry  James 

13  Op.  cit . ,  Tales  of  the  Sea. 
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soul  against  the  sea  as  a  background .  Some  other  British  nautical 

romancers  are  Henry  De  Ycre  Stacpoole  {I860  - ),  John  Masefield 

(1875  - ),  and  Rafael  Sabatini  (1875  - ).  In  The  Beach  of 

Dreams  (1919),  the  first  has  described  some  of  his  experiences  on 
deep-sea  expeditions;  in  Captain  Margaret  (1910),  the  second  has 
narrated  the  exploits  of  a  gentleman  adventurer  in  the  period  of 
English  colonisation;  and  in  Captain  Blood  (1922),  the  third  has 
narrated  the  exploits  of  a  similar  character  at  the  time  of  the 
Monmouth  rebellion.  Among  American  sea  novelists  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  revive  the  manner  of  Smollett.  The  humorous  vein 
is  notable  in  such  stories  as  The ■ Postmaster  (1912),  by  Joseph 

Crosby  Lincoln  (1370  - - )  \vho~has  been  exploiting  the  region  about 

Cape  Cod;  and  in  Cappy  Ricks  (1916),  by  Peter  Bernard  Kyne  (1880 

- )  who  has  been  utilising  the  domain  of  the  shipping  office. 

And  the  manner  of  Swift  has  appeared  again  in  Where  the  Blue  Begins 

(1922),  by  Christopher  Darlington  Morley  (1890  - ),  in  which  he 

has  adapted  nautical  adventures  to  satirical  purposes.  This  list 
of  contemporary  sea  novelists,  while  it  is  impressive,  is  far  from 
being  exhaustive.  It  merely  goes  to  show  in  what  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  the  sea  novel  is  at  present. 


Chapter  VIII 
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SEA  KOVEL 


In  tracing  the  development  of  the  sea  novel  from  Defoe  to 
Conrad,  it  has  become  evident  that  its  growth  has  been  directed  by 
two  tendencies,  the  realistic  and  the  romantic.  When  we  speak  of 
the  realistic  tendency,  we  have  reference  to  the  kind  of  novel 
written  by  Smollett,  the  manner  of  which  was  Imitated  by  Marryat, 
revived  by  Jacobs  and  practised  by  Kyne .  And  when  we  speak  of  the 
romantic,  we  have  reference  to  the  kind  created  by  Scott,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  which  was  transferred  to  nautical  adventure  by  Cooper,  ren¬ 
dered  heroically  happy  by  Stevenson  and  given  a  melancholy  cast  by 
Conrad.  The  realistic  novel,  as  practised  by  Marryat  and  his 
followers,  has  been  characterised  by  satire,  caricature  and  humor, 
while  the  romantic,  as  written  by  Cooper  and  others,  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  glorification  of  the  sea,  the  exaltation  of  the 
seaman  and  an  undercurrent' of  sadness.  Whereas  the  realist  has 
tended  to  handle  sea  life  objectively,  by  contrasting  the  seaman 
with  the  landsman,  by  laying  stress  on  his  peculiarities,  and  by 
describing  him  as  he  has  appeared  in  the  present,  the  romancer  has 
tended  to  treat  nautical  adventure  subjectively,  by  looking  into 
the  past,  by  telling  how  man  has  battled  with  the  sea,  and  by  showing 
how  he  has  been  molded  by  it.  In  a  word ,  the  tie  of  the  land  has 
been  upon  the  one  while  the  other  has  launched  out  into  the  deep. 

Although  these  narrative  styles  have  flourished  simultaneously, 
there  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  sea  novel,  since 
the  time  of  Cooper,  when  the  romantic  tendency  was  not  predominant. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  novel  of  the  sea  is  primarily 
a  story  of  adventure,  a  term  that  is  almost  synonymous  with  romance. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  by  the  proper  selection  of  detail,  to 
treat  nautical  adventure  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  very  realistic 
effects;  and  such  has  been  the  practice  of  all  sea  novelists,  v/ith 
different  ends  in  view  and  with  various  degrees  of  success,  whether 
they  have  been  realists  or  romancers.  As  a  rude,  however,  the 
relatively  dynamic  conditions  of  nautical  adventure  have  not  lent 
themselves  as  readily  to  the  genius  of  the  realists  as  the  more 
static  situations  of  terrine  life.  For  this  reason  we  may  say  that, 
whenever  Smollett  and  Marryat  turned  from  ills  present  to  launch  the; 
ship  adventurous,  they  became  automatically  romancers.  And  for  the 
same  reason  we  may  speak  of  Melville  and  London  as  making  excursions 
into  realism  only  when  the  sordidness  of  the  forecastle  called  them 
from  the  adventure  of  the  deck.  Without  ignoring  the  darker  side  of 
nautical  life  entirely.  Cooper  and  Kingsley  were  romantic  by  in¬ 
clination,  and  Stevenson  and  Conrad  in  design.  The  history  of  the 
sea  novel  is  less,  therefore,  a  narrative  of  the  alternate  ascendancy 
of  realism  and  romance  than  an  account  of  the  successive  rise  and 
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fall  of  nautical  romance  itself,  with  its  fluctuations  depending 
less  on  changes  in  literary  fashions  than  on  the  extent  of  nautical 
experience  and  the  degree  of  literary  ability  of  the  sea  novelists 
themselves . 

Since  it  forms  but  a  part  of  the  larger  body,  the  growth  of 
the  sea  novel  has  necessarily  been  influenced  by  the  development 
op  the  greater  English  novel.  At  an  early  date,  we  find  Smollett 
sharing  the  same  influences  as  contemporary  realists;  and  later, 
Cooper  reacting  to  the  romantic  impulse  of  Scott.  Even  though 
Marryat  was  an  imitator  of  Smollett,  he  was  not  immune  to  the 
contagion  of  contemporary  romance;  and  even  while  Kingsley  objected 
to  the  pagan  philosophy  of  Bulwcr ,  he  imitated  his  classical  romance. 
More  recently,  Stevenson  has  revived  the  manner  of  Scott,  and 
Conrad  has  been  under  the  influence  of  the  continentals.  And  the 
sea  novel  has,  in  turn,  reacted  upon  the  greater  English  novel.  Its 
influence  has  been  especially  notable  in  those  periods  when  the 
nautical  romance  was  in  the  ascendant,  not  only  turning  the  attention 
of  many  novelists  to  stories  of  adventure  but  also  directing  the 
thought  of  some  who  were  without  nautical  experience  to  stories  of 
the  sea.  Such  was  the  tendency  at  the  time  of  Cooper,  under  the 
spell  of  whose  success  fertile  hacks  flooded  the  reading  public 
with  tales  of  the  sea;  and  we  see  the  same  thing  happening  in  the 
days  of  Conrad,  probably  with  the  same  ephemerality . 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  sea  novel,  then,  we  have  not 
been  pursuing  an  unfamiliar  course  in  literary  history.  The 
inception  of  the  realistic  and  romantic  tendencies  in  the  nautical 
works  of  Smollett  and  Scott,  the  simultaneous  growth  of  them  in  the 
sea  tales  of  Marryat  and  Cooper,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  them  in 
the  sea  stories  of  subsequent  novelists,  are  familiar  manifestations 
of  literary  development.  Forming  but  a  part  of  the  larger  body, 
acting  upon  that  body  and  being  reacted  upon  by  ib,  the  sea  novel 
has  naturally  followed  the  trend  of  the  greater  English  novel.  And 
the  recognition  of  that  fact  gives  rise  to  the  question  whether  or 
not  there  are  characteristics,  growing  out  of  nautical  experience, 
either  peculiar  to  or  accentuated  in  the  sea  novel,  that  would  serve 
to  differentiate  the  story  of  nautical  from  the  story  of  terrine 
adventure.  In  response  to  that  question,  it  may  oe  said  that  the 
study  of  the  sea  novel,  especially  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
those  novelists  who  have  been  seamen  by  profession,  reveals  such 
characteristics  as  would  warrant  a  positive  conclusion,  something 
that  has  been  arrived  at  indirectly  in  the  course  of  tracing  its 
development.  But  to  give  that  conclusion  a  direct  statement,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  sea  novel  in  particular  is  more  pessimistic 
than  the  English  novel  in  general,  that  it  is  more  masculine  than 
the  greater  English  novel,  and  that  it  is  more  typically  English — 
than  the  English  novel  itself. 
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When  we  speak  of  the  sea  novel  being  more  pessimistic  than 
the  English  novel  in  general,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of  the  greater  novel  v/her: 
it  reflected  a  very  gloomy  outlook  on  life.  We  moan  simply  that 
the  nautical  romance  has  been  more  consistently  melancholy  than 
the  romantic  novel  in  general.  While  this  under current  of  sadness 
is  especially  notable  in  the  works  of  those  novelists  who  have- 
served  a  long  term  of  years  at  sea,  it  is  not  entirely  absent  tram 
the  works  of  those  whose  nautical  experience  has  been  much  less  in 
time  of  service.  In  the  sea  novels  of  Cooper,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  melancholy  attitude  of  his  Byronic  heroes  can  be  ascribed  solely 
to  the  influence  of  contemporary  romanticists;  and  in  the  historical 
novels  of  Kingsley,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  similar  attitude 
on  the  part  of  his  legendary  characters  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  passing  of  old  orders.  With  all  his  appeal  to  the  popular  taste, 
the  melancholy  strain  appears  in  the  tragic  episodes  of  Russell’s 
sea  tables;  and  in  spite  of  Stevenson's  effort  to  be  heroically 
happy,  it  is  present  in  his  last  sea  stories  .  And  the  gloom  that 
pervades  the  nautical  romances  of  Melville  and  Conrad  goes  without 
saying.  In  the  case  of  sopie  of  these  sea  novelists  it  must  be 
confessed  that  their  attitude  toward  life  was  inherently  pessimistic, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  granted  that  such  an  attitude  has 
been  encouraged  by  contact  with  the  sea.  To  be  more  specific,  it 
may  be  said  that  much  of  the  melancholy  cast  of  thought  that  permeates 
the  sea  novel  has  been  the  reflection  of  the  sudden  disillusionment 
that  follows  hard  upon  early  experience  at  sea,  of  the  introspective 
tendency  to  which  contact  with  the  water  is  conducive,  and  cf  the 
retrospective  tendency  which  attends  the  recollection  of  past  ex¬ 
perience;  and  that,  lately  the  same  cast  of  thought has  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  passing  of  the  sailing  ship  and  by  the  decline  of 
the  sailing  art,  changes  due  to  the  industrial  exploitation  of  the 
sea  and  pertinent  to  the  sea  novel  of  the  future. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  degree  of  disillusionment  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  expectation,  certainly  the  sea,  of  which  youth 
expects  so  much  but  from  which  it  gets  so  little,  is  a  mighty 
awakener  to  realities.  Led  by  the  great  illusion,  most  of  our  sea 
novelists  went  to  sea  very  early,  and  consequently ^have  reflected 
the  pains  of  disenchantment  in  their  work.  .Some  of  them,  like 
Melville  and  London,  have  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  effect  of 
their  av/akening,  but  have  given  personal  expression  to  it;  while 
others,  like  Cooper  and  Conrad,  have  maintained  a  decent  secrecy, 
but  have  given  voice  to  the  shock  of  facts  through  the  medium  of 
their  creations.  Captain  Marlowe,  for  example,  who  apocars  oO 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  seaman  Conrad,  says  to  a  company  of 
sailors,  "There  is  such  magnificent  vagueness  in  the  expectations 
that  had  driven  each  of  us  to  sea,  such  a  glorious  indef  ini  L-eness , 
such  a  beautiful  creed  of  adventures  that  are  their  own  and  only ^ 
reward!  What  we  got- -well,  we  won't  talk  of  that;  hut  can  one  of 
us  restrain  a  smile?  In  no  other  kind  of  life  is  ohe  illusion  mo* e 
wide  of  reality--in  no  other  is  the  beginning  all  illusion— the 
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disenchantment  more  swift--the  subjugation  more  complete.  Hadn't 
»/c  all  commenced  with  the  same  desire,  ended  with  tho  same  knowledge 
carried  the  memory  of, the  same  cherished  glamour  through  the  sordid 
days  of  imprecat ion? " 1 2 3 

Some  people  are  naturally  given  to  introspection,  but  there 
arc  conditions  which  encourage  it.  It  is  characteristic  of  those 
persons  who  dwell  in  solitude,  amid  mountains  or  prairies  or  de¬ 
serts,  the  broad  and  monotonous  spaces  of  which  tend  to  throw  the 
mind  back  upon  itself.  Through  long  subjection  to  such  conditions 
they  generally  become  silent  and  meditative,  and  sometimes  unhealthi¬ 
ly  morbid;  and  if  a  sense  of  peril  is  added  to  the  effect  of 
solitude,  they  usually  develop  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward  life, 
such  as  we  associate  with  the  "melancholy  isles  of  the  Ultima  Thule." 
Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  this  tendency  than  contact  with  the 
sea,  the  majestic  monotony  of  which  has  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
landsman  who  has  been  used  to  dwelling  in  thickly  populated  cities. 
At  tho  water-front  of  seaside-towns,  "What  do  you  see?"  asks  Melville 
"Posted  like  silent  sentinels  all  around  the  town,  stand  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  mortal  men  fixed  in  ocean  reveries."^  This  effect 
of  the  ocean,  to  which  not  even  the  most  prosaic  landsman  is 
immune,  becomes  all  the  more  accentuated  in  the  seaman  because  of 
his  long  subjection  to  it.  Given  to  long  silences  and  confined  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  ships,  with  little  other  above  him  than 
infinite  space  and  with  nothing  else  about  him  but  the  seemingly 
limitless  water,  the  monotony  of  it  presses  upon  his  mind  and 
offers  some  extenuation  for  his  riotous  living  when  he  escapes 
ashore.  As  Russell  expresses  it,  rather  crudely  but  concretely, 
"Thought  is  forced  inward,  and  the  intellect  devours  itself  as  the 
monkey  eats  its  tail. "3  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  realise  that 
the  metaphysical  propensity  of  Melville  and  the  brooding  spirit  of 
Conrad  become  something  more  than  interesting  speculations  In 
personal  and  racial  characteristics. 

Retrospection,  like  adventure,  is  almost  synonymous  with 
romance,  for  the  simple  reason  that  romancers  tend  to  look  backward 
and  haunt  the  past.  This  tendency  is  especially  characteristic  of 
those  sea  novelists  who  have  drawn  heavily  from  their  own  experience. 
And  as  has  been  noted  in  tracing  the  development  of  the  sea  novel, 
they  are  prone  to  write  of  their  own  adventures,  almost  by  necessity; 
for  their  observations  of  sea  life  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  ships 
in  which  they  have  sailed,  and  in  the  adventures  of  which  they  have 
shared.  In  pondering  over  the  experiences  of  their  youth  and  in 
recalling  them  from  the  past  for  literary  exploitation,  they  have 
seen  their  adventures  in  romantic  retrospect  and  have  tinged  the 
narration  of  them  with  gray.  In  spite  of  the  disillusionment  that 


1  Lord  Jim,  Chapter  XI. 

2  Moby  Dick,  Chapter  I . 

3  An  Ocean  Tragedy,  Chapter  XI. 
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°nCe  WaS  theirs,  we  often  find  them  longing  to  return  to  the  scene 
o  heir  former  endeavors.  While  Cooper  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
.1  er ary  success,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends.  "You  must  not  bo 

II^PYo?f  4  yt4  hear  f  my  sallin8  a  al0°P  between  cape  cod  and  ' 
f®*  y 0f'>  and  when  Marryat  was  enjoying  the  same  success,  he 

wrote  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "I  should  like  to  in 


song: 


myself  from  the  fraternity  of  authors,  and  be  kno’wn  ii  the  futui 
only  m  my  profession  as  a  good  officer  and  seaman."4 5  London 
refers  to  this  feeling  for  the  sea  when  he  says,  "The  sailor  never 

hnntSw??  that  he  does  not  care  to  go  back  for  one  more  wrestling 

bout  with  wind  and  wave;  6  and  Conrad  betrays  the  same  feeling  when 
he  confesses.  Often  I  turn  with  melancholy  eagerness  to  thn  space 
reservod  in  the  newspapers  under  the  general  heading  of  ’ Ship- ing 
Intelligence.’  I  meet  there  the  names  of  ships  I  have  known/  Every 
year  some  of  these  names  disappear- -the  names  of  old  friends."7 8 
Thus  the  tone  of  the  literary  work  of  an  old  seaman,  writinr  in 
retirement  and  recalling  his  adventures  from  the  past,  is  likely  to 
be  sombre.  J 


dosely  identified  with  this  retrospective  tendency,  especially 
in  the  works  of  recent  sea  novelists,  is  the  passing  of  the  sailing 
ship.  With  the  exception  of  the  less  industrial  parts  of  the  world, 
the  old  craft  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  rendezvous  of  yachting  clubs,  it  seems,  destined  to  pass 
entirely  within  the  near  future.  Although  the  steam  ship  is 
already  adapting  itself  to  romantic  treatment,  there  are  few  lands¬ 
men,  the  seamen  least  of  all,  who  would  not  admit  that  a  ship  under 
full  sail  is  a  far  more  romantic  subject  than  a  steamer  puffing 
smoke.  Some  of  our  late  sea  novelists,  who  as  seamen  were  trained 
in  the  old  school,  have  taken  the  change  of  the  old  order  to  heart 
and  have  given  expression  to  tneir  feelings  in  their  works.  Conrad, 
for  instance,  has  complained  that  "cargo  steam  vessels  have  reached 
by  this  time  a  height  of  utilitarian  ugliness  which,  when  one 
reflects  that  it  is  the  product  of  human  ingenuity,  strikes  hopeless 
awe  into  one.  These  dismal  creations  look  still  uglier  at  sea  than 
in  port,  and  with  an  added  touch  of  the  ridiculous.  Their  rolling 
waddle  when  seen  at  a  certain  angle,  their  abrupt  clock-work  nodding 
in  a  seaway,  so  unlike  the  soaring  lift  and  swing  of  a  craft  under 
sail,  have  in  them  something  caricatural,  a  suggestion  of  low  parody 
directed  at  noble  predecessors  by  an  improved  generation  of  dull, 
mechanical  toiler0,  conceited  and  without  grace. "8 


4  Lounsbury,  J ame s  Fenimore  Cooper ,  Chapter  VI . 

5  Hannay,  The  Life  of  Frederick  Marryat ,  Chapter  VII. 

6  Mrs.  London,  The  Book’  of  Jack  London,  Chapter  XXXIII. 

7  The  Mirror  of'TEe  Sea,  Overdue  and'  Missing. 

8  Notes  on  Life  &  Letters,  Poland  Revisited. 
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With  the  passing  of  the  sailing  ship,  the  sailing  art  itself 
has  necessarily  gone  into  decline.  The  seaman  of  yesterday  who 

httS%MeP0Sit0rVf  the  art’  has  a  suocessorbut^not  a 
descendant  m  the  seaman  of  today,  who  is  an  oiler  of  engines  rather 

lulled  ^nt!Tar  01  SaifS  *  In?losed  in  the  hulk  of  a  steamer  anc 
bailor  fnnt  secunty  by  the  hugeness  of  it,  the  modern 

i"  not  Jelled  upon  to  put  forth  the  exertion  necessary  10 

raft’  n°r  1S  h0  thrown  int0  immediate  contact  with  the 
°?  !hl  ^  ls  a  necessary  concomitant  of  it.  To  the  sea  novelist 
vho  has  been  a  master  of  what  he  is  wont  to  call  the  fine  art,  the 
passing  01  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  life  which  he  has  bemoaned  in 

S£n?n5!?rtain  ts™s-  History  repeats  itself,"  to  quote  Conrad  again, 
but  the  special  call  of  an  art  which  has  passed  away  is  never 
reproduced.  It  is  as  utterly  gone  out  of  the  world  as  the  song  of 
a  destroyed  wild  bird.  Nothing  will  awaken  the  same  response  of 
pleasurable  emotion  or  conscientious  endeavor.  And  the  sailing  of 
any  vessel  afloat  is  an  art  whose  fine  form  seems  already  receding 
from  us  on  its  way  to  the  overshadowed  Valley  of  Oblivion.  The 
taking  of  a  modern  steamship  about  the  world  (though  one  would  not 
miPimiZf  resPonsidili'1:;ies )  has  not  the  same  quality  of  intimacy 

Klt^^ature'’  aftgr  all>  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the 

building  up  of  an  art. ”9 


In  making  an  appreciation  of  Marryat,  Bulwer  once  said,  wHe 
writes  like  a  man,  and  that  is  more  than  most  of  the  other  novelists 
do,  who  have  neither  the  vigor  of  the  one  sex  nor  the  refinement  of 
he  other.  And  what  he  has  said  of  his  early  contemporary  applies 
equally  well  to  those  novelists  who  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
at  oea.  Leading  the  most  strenuous  of  lives,  with  only  the  most 
virile  surviving  and  fitted  to  write  of  it  authoritatively,  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  bring  to  their  literary  work  a  style 
that  is  characteristically  masculine .  Such  is  the  strenuous 
character  of  nautical  life,  in  fact,  that  very  few  women,  despite 
the  ease  with  which  they  have  taken  to  the  composition  of  the 
novel,  have  been  able  to  write  of  the  sea  familiarly.  True  it  is 
that  some  of  them;  like  Florence  Marryat,  have  tried  it;  but  she, 
lixe  many  of  the  yachting  sisterhood,  is  now  long  forgotten.  In 
lieu  of  the  literary  refinements  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
associating  with  the  effeminate  taste,  the  novelists  of  the  sea 
have  substituted  a  directness  in  expression  and  a  vigor  in  style 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  identify  with  the  masculine  manner.  That 
they  have  been  able  to  waive  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  and  still 
achieve  a  remarkable  degree  of  success,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  written  largely  out  of  themselves,  with  an  assurance  that 
they  knew  whereof  they  spoke. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sailor,  in  spite  of  his  propensity  for 
yarn-spinning,  wculd  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  claim  for 


9  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  The  Fine  Art. 

10  Russell,  The  Boole  of  Authors . 
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himself  facility  in  literary  exp}  sssion.  The  inability  of  the  earl\ 
navigators  to  furnisn  a  satisfac  ory  account  of  their  voyages  was 
i  c cognised  by  Defoe,  who  anticip  ted  the  accusation  that  he  was 
pretentious  in  v»riting  of  that  v  *_th  which  he  was  not  familiar  by 
pointing  out  that  most  of  them  nave  had  this  misfortune,  that 

n  the  voyage,  they  have  had  very 
t  be  to  tell  us  that  a  seaman,  when 
pretty  much  out  of  his  element,  and  a 
but  a  very  indifferent  author. The 
the  lack  of  literary  training 
art,  in  denying  mastery  in 


whatever  success  they  have  had 
little  in  the  relation,  except 
he  comes  to  the  press,  is 
very  good  sailor  may  make 
causes  which  were  then  very  active, 
and  an  indisposition  to  the  literary 


literature  to  the  masters  of  the  quarter-deck,  have  been  ever  since 
operative,  in  some  degree,  in  the  development  of  the  sea  novel, 
b'ith  the  exception  of  Conrad,  who  would  appear  to  be  something  of  ar 
anomaly  among  sea  novelists,  wire  we  not  to  bear  in  mind  his  Polish 
cultural  environment  and  his  French  literary  inheritage,  those  nove2 
ists  who  have  been  seamen  the  longest  have  not  been  the  greatest 
literary  artists .  Recognising  that  fact  and  knowing  the  cause  of 
it,  Conrad  himself  has  been  brought  to  confess  that  "life  at  sea-- 
and  I  don ’ t  mean  a  mere  taste  of  it,  but  a  good  broad  span  of  years, 
something  that  really  counts  as  real  service  —  is  not,  upon  the  whole 
a  good  equipment  for  a  writing  life."12  This  confession,  however, 
serves  only  to  make  the  success  of  those  novelists  who  have  been 
seamen  by  profession,  and  who  have  written  of  a  world  less  man-made 
than  made -for -man,  all  the  more  remarkable. 


At  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  short  stories,  Conrad  also  makes 
the  statement,  "This  could  have  occurred  nowhere  but  in  England, 
where  men  and  sea  interpenetrate,  so  to  speak — the  sea  entering  into 
the  life  of  most  men,  and  the  men  knowing  something  or  everything 
about  the  sea,  in  the  way  of  amusement,  of  travel,  or  of  bread¬ 
winning."  3  At  first  thought  this  seems  to  be  a  rather  sweeping 
and  dogmatic  expression,  but  to  understand  the  ground  uoon  which  it 
is  based  is  to  understand  the  reason  why  we  speak  of  the  sea  novel 
as  being  more  typically  English  than  the  English  novel  itself. 
Commercially,  the  sea  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  direct- 
ing  the  fortunes  of  the  English  peoples ;  and,  linguistically,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  lending  a  swelling  tone  to 
the  English  tongue .  Salty  phrases  have  so  entered  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  language  that  even  the  most  inland  dweller  of  an  English- 
speaking  country  uses  them  unaware  and  is  therefore  in  some  degree 
conversant  with  nautical  affairs.  The  failure  to  take  this  fact  int( 
consideration  led  the  literary  friends  of  Cooper  to  shake  their  head? 
when  he  announced  unto  them  his  intention  of  writing  a  novel  that 
would  be  truer  to  the  sea  than  the  romance  that  Scott  had  written. 


11  A  new  Voyage ,  Volume  XIV. 

12  A  Personal  Record, 

13  Youth. 
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Before  handing  his  work  over  to  the  publisher,  however,  even  the 
author  was  cautious  enough  to  read  it  to  a  sailor  of  his  acquaintance 
whose  approval  ’’gave  a  perfect  and  nest  gratifying  assurance  that 
the  work  would  be  more  likely  to  fina  favor  with  nautical  men,  than 
with  any  other  class  of  readers . ” That  it  did  find  favor  with 
landsmen  and  all  other  classes  of  readers  is  but  another  proof  that 
we  do  not  speak  in  a  strange  tongue  when  we  audress  the  English 
peoples  in  the  language  of  the  sea.  This  common  fund  of  knowledge 
combined  with  a  nautical  tradition,  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  the 
relative  success  of  such  so-called  sea  novelists  as  Kingsley  and 
Stevenson . 

We  sometimes  hear  the  novel  spoken  of  as  an  English  contribution 
to  the  world’s  literature.  Whereas  that  claim  is  made  on  form  alone, 
the  contention  that  the  sea  novel  is  typically  English  is  made  on 
substance  as  well.  Long  supreme  on  the  sea  and  rich  in  nautical 
tradition,  the  English  have  produced  a  marine  literature  that  no 
other  people  can  duplicate .  Whether  the  writers  be  Elizabethan  or 
Georgian,  British  or  American,  naval  or  mercantile,  they  have  all 
tended  to  glorify  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  his  adventuresome  spirit. 
Speaking  of  the  mariners  of  his  own  race  and  time,  Richard  Hakluyt 
said,  ”It  can  not  be  denied,  but  as  in  all  former  ages,  they  have 
been  men  full  of  activity,  stirrers  abroad,  and  searchers  of  the 
remote  parts  of  the  world. About  three  hundred  years  later. 

Jack  London,  a  representative  of  the  same  breed,  transplanted  to 
America  and  removed  to  the  Klondike  for  the  time  being,  wrote  in 
his  note -book  that  he  ’’discerned  the  fair,  bronzed  skin  and  blonde 
mustache  of  the  ubiquitous  Anglo-Saxon,  always  at  home  in  every 
environment."-^  And  only  yesterday,  Joseph  Conrad,  a  representative 
of  another  race,  bred  in  Poland  and  called  to  England  by  the  fame 
of  British  maritime  endeavor,  affirmed  that  the  "British  navy  may 
well  have  ceased  to  count  its  victories.  It  is  rich  beyond  the 
v/ildest  dreams  of  success  and  fame.  It  may  well,  rather,  on  a 
culminating  day  of  its  history,  cast  about  for  the  memory  of  some 
reverses  to  appease  the  jealous  fates  which  attend  the  prosperity 
and  triumphs  of  a  nation.  It  holds,  indeed,  the  heaviest  inheritance 
that  has  ever  been  entrusted  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  armed 
men."-^  Of  that  whole  nautical  tradicion,  naval  and  mercantile 
and  explorative,  the  sea  novel  is  the  only  type  of  English  literature 
that  comes  near  to  being  a  complete  expression. 


14  The  Pilot,  Preface. 

15  Principal  Navigations,  Dedicatory  Epistle. 

16  Mrs.  London,  The  Book  of  Jack  London,  Chapter  XVI. 

17  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  The  Heroic  Age. 
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When  we  begin  to  see  the  English  sea  novel  as  a  whole,  its 
development  from  Defoe  to  Conrad,  through  the  eyes  of  both  British 
and  American,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  realist  and  the 
romancer,  with  its  melancholy  tone,  masculine  style,  and  racial 
spirit,  we  begin  to  realise  that  only  the  novel,  with  its  epic  form 
and  scope,  could  have  comprehended  the  length  and  breadth  of  English 
sea  life .  And  we  are  reminded  at  the  end  of  a  statement  made  at  the 
beginning,  to  the  effect,  that  the  recognition  of  the  novel  as  a 
literary  form  and  the  introduction  of  the  seaman  in  the  salty  sense, 
though  almost  simultaneous,  were  not  entirely  coincidental  develop¬ 
ments  in  English  literature. 
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